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FCC LES ²˙ PATONG PE Enos 


Alexander Pope, * 


S IX. 
7 HE Goring your name af the bead 


of theſe Sheets, is, I confeſe, like bang- 


ing out a ſplendid Sign to catch the 


Traveller's Eye, and entice him to make trial 


of the entertainment the place affords. But 
when I can write under my Sign, that Mr. 
PoE has been here, and was content, Who 
will queſtion the | goodneſs of the *r 


You ſee, SiR, re dre to hide 
it, my intereſted view in this Epiſtle. - Per- 


haps I. ſhould find it difficult, on fuch an c 


cafion as the preſent, to addreſs you in any 
terms, which might not be conſtrued into Self 


bove, more or leſs refined. Vill not this be. 
the caſe, if T ſay, as with truth I can, that 


1 was glad to ſeize the only opportunity I may 

ever have of ſs publickly teſtifying my juſt E. 

fieem for a worthy Friend, to whom I have 

been long and much obliged? Yet allow my to 

add, that I imaghne I do give a Proof of that 
A 2 


# a 


4 


Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Efteem, when I inſcribe to you this Attempt 
towards a Hiſtory of Roman Virtue and Pa- 
triotiſm. No confideration, I hope, could en- 
gage me to it, if I were, not perſuaded that, 
you really are, what your writings declare you - 
to be, a Friend to Virtue, to your Country, and 
to the Liberties 4 Mankind. 


8 8 am with 3 and Section, 
81 R, 
Your moſt Faithful 


& Wk” Humble Servant, 


" ws 8 
2 


PREFACE. 


Ts ee e Hiſtory of 8 Wand 


and CONSULAR STATES of Roux, by 

Mr. Echard, and a tranſlation of the 
extenſive one, written in French, by the Jeſuit-Fa- 
thers, Catrou and Rouille, were the only general 
Accounts, which (unmixed with foreign mat- 
ters) had been giyen of them, in our language, 
when the preſent work was firſt offered to the 
publick. In the ſtructure of it, the Author had 
an eſpecial regard to. thoſe perſons; who, wiſhing 
to. be acquainted with the Roman ſtory by read- 
ing it in Englp, found Mr, Echard tos brief to ſa- 
tisfy their curioſity, and the Jeſuits too diffuſe and 
verboſe to engage their attention agreeably. Not 
long after its coming abroad, the well known 
and much eſteemed Monſieur, Rollin, who, by 
the ſolicitation of his friends and Aminen, had 


Mr. Howel, in his Hiftory of the poll. 8 
but very exact account of the Roman Kingdom and Republick. 

« His collections (ſays Mr. Echard) are admirable, both for 
_ & their uſefulneſs and exactneſs; his decifions very juſt and 


« faithful, and his learning very uncommon and curious: in 


„ ſhort, we may ſay, that no man ever more truly and care- 
fully brought tog*ther the principal matters of all the 
Roman hiſtorians, than he; and that he was an incom- 
parable colle&or and compiler, though at the ſame time he 
© was but an indifferent hbi/torian.” Pref. to Ech. Rom. 


| A * been 
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been prevailed with, in his old age, to undertake 
2 Hiſtery of Rome fromthe building of the City to 
the battle of Actium, obliged the publick with a 
part of what he had executed. Death prevent- 
ed his proſecution of thework to its completion 
but it has ſince been continued and finiſned by 
the ingenious and induſtrious Monſieur Crevier; 
and the whole is tranſlated into Engli/b. Had 
M. Rollin, who not only has avoided, in his re- 
lations, the extremes abovementioned, but has 
drawn his hiſtorical matter (for the moſt part) 
from the ancient Greek and Latin authors, been 
ſomewhat more early in his enterpriſe, it would 
have hindered the writer of the preſent hiſtory 
_ from attempting any thing of this kind; whoſe _ 
project, at firſt, was nothing mare than to bridge 
the Jeſuits voluminous compilation, making uſe, 
occaſionally, of Mr. Yerto!'s ſprightly narrative 
of the revolutions in the Roman government. 
That project, however, he did nat cloſely and 
conſtantly follow, even in this frft volume, and 
he wholly departed from it 'in compoſing the ſe 
cond, chuſing then to have recourſe to the ancients 
for his materials, and alſo venturing, with regard 
do certain things, by them related, to make re- 
marks, and give conjectures of his own; which, 
he imagined, might at leaſt occaſion to his readers 
tze 'pleaſure of conſidering, if they proved of no 
ſervice to affiſt them in judging. Nor was he di- 
verted from proceeding in this. method, by the 
pieces M. Rollin had then publiſhed, of his Ro. 
man hiſtory: for this excellent writer, though 
more ed in his tranſlations, and in Sine 0 8 

| e 


/ 
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ſenſe of his authors when he is not a mere tranſla- 
tor, than either Monſieur Vertot or the Jeſuits, 
has not, ſo often as could be wiſhed, made uſe of 


his judgment to diſtinguiſh the true from the 


falſe, the probable from the improbable; and he has 
ſometimes choſen to tranſcribe Monſieur Vertot, 
where this Abbe did certainly not deſerve that 
honour. Whoever peruſes Monſieur Vertot's 
work muſt, I think, obſerve, that, with him, 
' notwithſtanding his ſtrong and lively repreſenta- 
tion of the avarice, ambition, and uſurpations of 


E= 


the Nobles, the Tribunes are always wrong, either 


in the matter or the manner, or the timing of 
their propoſals for reheving the Plebeians, and 


commonly in all three. And Monſieur Rallin, 


though he be not quite fo devoted to the ARIS- 
TOCRATICAL faction as the Abbe, yet ſeems to 


have a ſtranger biaſs that way than perhaps in rea- | 


ſon he ought to have. In pages'57, 58 of his ſe- 
cond volume, ſpeaking of the Agrarian Law, he 
ſays, <* The demand of the Tribunes on this ar- 
ticle does really appear ſo founded in equity, that 


it ſeems as if nothing reaſonable could be ob- 
* jected to it; and one cannot eaſily look upon 


the Senate's obſtinate withſtanding it, but as a 
« crying injuſtice, and a partiality wholly con- 
« demnable. Nevertheleſs, a Society ſo reſpect- 
% able, and abounding with perſons of generally 


* avowed prudence and virtue, muſt undoubted- | 


« ly have had ſtrong reaſons for acting as they 
did. That poſſeſſion [which the Patricians 
% had] of the lands belonging to the publick, 
might be wnjuf in its origin, and it was tben that 


A 4 1 
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tea remedy might and ought to have been ap- 
« -plied. But, as Monſieur L'Abbe de Vertos 
<< obſerves, à new: partition was a thing attend · 
<< ed with great difficulties.” And then, to ex- 
cuſe the Senate, he tranſcribes Monſieur Yertot's 
imaginary difficulties ; of which the reader will 


E ſome notice taken in the ſecond volume. 


is the more extraordinary that Monſieur 
e ſhould: be fo ready to aſcribe the Senate's 


oppoſing the Agrarian Law to prudential motives, 


and a concern for the tranquillity of the publick, 


when he had ſaid but five pages before, in ſpeak- 


ing of their oppoſition to the law for a partition 
of Mount Aventine among the people, There 


« was nothing unreaſonable in this law: and the 
Senate ought ta have granted the hill with a 
good grace, and have even prevented the de- 


5 «. mand. of che 'Tribunes but theſe obtained 
** nothing from the Fathers without violent 


* ſtruggle, the diſcord being ſo great, and be- 


44 come, as it were, n ene the two 
4 un, Lene | 


* » * LY * 
1 — * * 1 - ['3- + 


1 will 400 in p. 548. of the ſorond volume 
of thy hiſtory (ſecond edition) ſome obſervations on a paſ: 


lage in the 28th Book of M. Rellin's Reman Hiftory, which, 
to my apprehenſion; are ſufficient to ſhew, that he was unrea- 


ſonably prepoſſeſſed againſt the Por ul ar cauſe. 

That ſupereminently learned and judicious writer, Dr. 
Blackwell, ſeemingly under the like prepoſſeſſion, has (in 
p.432. of the firſt volume of his Memoirs of the Court of 
Auguſtus ) delivered it as his opinion, that the Roman con- 


 Kiturion was unhinged, and its government converted from the 


beft 


4 * 5 
* ” of k 1 t % 
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_Te@PREFACE. _ 

Ir from ſome paſſages, in the preſent edition 
of this volume, regarding the civil conteſts at | 
Rome, the Author ſhould be thought too much "IS 5 
biaſs'd to the popul AR ſide, he hopes it will be 
remembered at the ſame time, that there is a ſort 
of generoſity in taking the part of the poor Cox · 
MONs, who, in almoſt all their endeavours to free 
themſelves from oppreſſion, have been uſually 
repreſented, as an unreaſonable, headſtrong mul- 
titude, inſolent, ſeditious, and rebellious. And 
he can truly ſay, that how partial ſoever to the 
Plebeians he may ſeem, he is not conſcious of ha- 
ving paſſed over any material fact, reported by 
the ancients to the diſadvantage of the Plebeian 
cauſe, or its advocates; notwithſtanding: his own 
incredulity with regard to ſeveral pretended facts 

of this kind. Thus, though he totally diſbelieves 
the ſtory of * Caſſius s treaſonable plot, with his * See Hil. 
trial and condemnation; as likewiſe that af the 
wicked conſpiracy of the Tribunes + againſt the Se- + B.. « 
nate and the Knights; yet he has given the ſubC- 

; ſtance of both theſe ny 4 as eee MPa wh 
een, 10 kn 5 


| bet of forms to the ef, by thoſe 1 (in favour 
of the commons) which, according to Dr. Middleton, brogght 
the government of Roms to its Perfect ſtate: I mean the lay- 
ing open jo the Plibeian families a promiſcuous right 70 all the n. 
 giftraties of the republick, and by that means g free admiſſion in- 
e the, ſenatt;,—the propoſing equally and indifferently the bo- 
| nours of the government to | citizen, woto. by his virtue and 
fervices, either in war or in , could recommend himfelf to the 
potice and favour of his countrymen. See Dr. an preface 
mn * As 
| In 


3 The PREFACE. 
Ix the Forty-two years, from the Szcxss10N 


to the DcEMWVII ATE, the main FOUNDATIONS 
were laid of that Free Republican Government, af. 


terwards brought to its perfection by the Lici- 


nian laws, and their natural effects. For which 
reaſon, and a well grounded apprehenſion, that 
ſeveral tranſactions of thoſe times were not placed 
in their true light by Monſieur Vertot, whoſe re- 
ions of them had been copied in the firſt 
edition of this volume, that portion of the hiſtory 


| was reviſed with ſome attention, and compared 


with the original writers : and this compariſon 
occaſioned, in the ſecond edition, not only ſome 
variations from M. Yertot, but here and there a 


critical 'remark on the ancient hiſtorians them- 


felves ; and in the preſent edition the reader will* 
find ſeveral remarks that are not in the former, 
and of which ſome, perhaps, will appear to him 


entirely new. They are not given as things cer- 
..© | zain, but as eee ee Ret 
15 b. 


L. 2. . 14 


his time, for the crier, at publick ſales, to call the 


— is inforted i in the n 279, by 
way af objection to Livy's account of the Peace 


made with Por/enna, was borrowed from a Trea- 
tiſe entitled, 4 Diſſertation on the uncertainty of the 


 biſtory of the. firſt 500 years of Rome. It ſeems, 


for the reaſons there given, highly probable, if 
not certain, that the King entirely ſubdued the 
Romans; and the truth of this opinion may per- 
haps receive ſome confirmation from another re- 
mark. Liuy tells us, that it was a cuſtom, tranſ- 
mitted from the ancients, and retained even in 


goods, 
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goods, Porſennd's goods.. (According to Plutarch 
it was at ſales of goods belonging to the publick.) 
The Latine hiſtorian is at a loſs for the true origin 


of this cuſtom; becauſe (as he intimates) it would | 


ſeem, that the firſt goods, fold under this appel- 


King's friendly. departure from before Rome. 
s Fither this cuſtom (ſays he) muſt have com- 


lation, had been taken from Porſenna in a hoſtile 
manner; and this does not well ſuit with the 


meneed during ib war, and been continued ; 
« after the peace; or it muſt have taken its riſe - 
« from an origin of a gentler kind than the outcry 


e jmports.” Cujus ONES neceſſe eſt aut 
inter bellum natam eſſe, neque omiſſam in pace: aut 
_ mitiore ereviſſe WP rt quam hic pre ſe ferat titu- 
lus, bona boſtiliter vendendi. He adds, The moſt 
&« credible tradition concerning this matter is, 
«© That, when Porſenna marched away, he made 
«« a preſent to the Romans of his camp ſtored with 
64 proviſions, of which, by reaſon of the long 


* blockade of their city, they were in extreme 


„ want. And left the people, preſſed with hun- 


4 per, ſhould ſeize the proviſions in a rapacious 


„ tumultuous way, theſe were fold and called 


* Porſenna's goods ; not to ſignify that it was a 


« ſale of booty acquired by the Romans from the 
King in war, (for they were not in a condition 
Dm 
“gifts of his bounty. 

Now if, as Tacitus informs us, the city furren- T 
dered to Porſenna, and if, as the treaty mention- 


ed by Phny imports, the Romans were reduced ſo 


low, as to ſubmit to the being prohibited the uſe of 


iron, 
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iron, except for agriculturs, we may vaſily believe, 
that the origin of the outcry, uſed in publick ſales, 
was an injunction laid upon the Romans by the 
King, to make an acknowledgment, on all ſuch oc- 
caſions, that whatever they poſſeſſed was hit. And 
this is not inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſition of 
his freely ſupplying their neceſſities, when they, 
through. the preſſure of famine, had abſolutely 
ſuhmitted to him. The continuation of this cuſ- 
tom, whether it aroſe from gratitude, or from 
obedience to power, will in Wo caſe be diffi- 
cult to account for, unleſs we ſuppoſe, that the 
words, Porſennd's gaods, came ſoon to ſignify no 
more, than that the goods, expoſed to ſale, would 
be. ſald cheap ; as probably thoſe given by Por- 
ſema were. Father Catrou (upon what authority 
I know not) gives this meaning to the expreſſion. 

Ir may be obſerved, by the way, that the en- 
terprize of Mucius to ſtab. Porſenna is a ſtrong 
proof, if che fact be true, of the extremity to 
which the Ramans were reduced. And the fact, 
that Mucius did undertake to aſſaſſinate the King, 
and this (as Livy and D. Hal. report) with the ap- 
| probation f the Senate, is made credible by that 
unuſual ignominy with which he loaded his con- 
quered * enemies, in forbidding, them the uſe of iron 
for arms; for it ſeems. to have a reference to the 
dagger of Mucius, and the baſe emp. to witch 


That Por/enna choſe Lt to be himſelf King of FAY 
* Romans, than to reſtore Targuin to the throne, will not be 

thought wonderful. But when, and by what fortunate inci- 
dents the Romans got, ſo ſoon as they did, from under the 


domination of the Herurian, muſt be le:t to conjecture. 
* | * 
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the great council of his nation had encouraged 
tim. 

Monſieur de Beaufort, a member of our Royal 
Society, and author of the Diſſertation abovemen- 
tioned, gives ſome very good reaſons for queſtion- 
ing, in the ſtory of Mucius, the truth of that cir- 


cumſtance, bs broiling Bis right hand; and he has 


made ſeveral other ingenious obſervations on the 
Hiſtory of the firſt ages of Rome; yet I muſt take 
leave to ſay, that he ſeems-yery far from having 
proved, That there is nothing more uncertain, than 
the wol E Bopy of the Roman Hiſtory of the firſt 
500 years, from the building of the City: Qu' il n'y 
a rien de plus incertain que TouT ce corps d'Hi- 


ſtoire—qu*on n'y peut compter ſur rien. And, 


| becauſe the matter of the following ſheets is the 


ſubſtance of what the ancients have written con- 


cerning thoſe times, I have, in a Diſcourſe, which 

is now prefixed to the ſecond volume of this 

Hiſtory, attempted a defence againſt the attack 
made on the credit of their accounts. 


N. B. When Dionyfus of Halicarnaſſis is cited, 


the Pages of the Frankfort Edition are referred to, 


becauſe, thoſe pages being marked in the inner 
margin of Dr. Hudſon's Edition, ſuch Reference 


will be equally convenient with regard to both. 


by 


REMARKS 


h D iſſertat. 


&c. p. 12+ 
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R E M Ae R KS 


ON THE 


HISTORY, 


OF THE 


SEVEN. ROMAN KINGS, 


Occaſioned by Sir Tſaac Newton's Obj ec- 
n 
tion of the * State of Rome. 


T is commonly admitted, upon che authority 


Troy was about 676 years before the expulſion 
of Tarquin the laſt King of Rome, who was in- 


diſputably expelled about the year before Chriſt 


508. But Sir Jaac Newton has, by many argu- 


Ant. Chr. 


of the ancient Chronologers, that the fall of . 


ments, made it probable, that thoſe Chronologers 


have placed the taking of Troy near 300 years 


farther back than they ought to have done: And 


one of his is drawn from the too long 


ſpace of time ſuppoſed to be filled up by the 


reigns of only 21 Kings in ſucceſſion (14 at Alba, 


and 7 at Rome.) For in no Country, of which 
the Hiſtorical and Chronological accounts are 


„ Mr. Whiſton, p. 971. of Authent. Rec. part. 2. ſeems 
confident that Troy was taken joſt 1270 years before the 
Chriſtian Era, which computation (he ſays) agrees with the 

F te Auter po TIC 


Ze dalhtus. 


— - 


certain, 


. 


* 


Remarks on the Hiſtory 


ceptain; is it found, that the Iike number of 


| dxed generations make ten tho 


in ſucceſſion reigned near ſo long as 676 
years. And becauſe. moſt of the 7 Roman Kings 
were untimely ſlain, and one depoſed, he thinks 
it not reaſonable to believe that their reigns took 
up half the 244 years allotted to them by the Ro- 
man Hiſtorians. 

As the following Remarks, offered in ſup- 
port of Sir Iſaac Newton's concluſion, may hap- 
pen to fall under the inſpection of ſeveral per- 


| fons, who have not peruſed that Great Man's 
Chronologi 


cal Work, it may to ſuch, perhaps, 
be agreeable, if the Remarks be introduced by 
ſome of his fundamental reaſons for queſtioning 
the truth of the received Chronology of ancient 
2 in general, and of the Roman — 


in particular 


AI Nations, 2 Tu they began to * exact ac - 
© counts of time, have been prone to raiſe their anti- 
< quitics; and this humour has been promoted, by the 

« contentions between nations about their originals. 
' © Herodatus tells us, that the Prieſts of Ægypt reckon- 
< ed from the reign of Menes + to that of Sethon, who put 
© Senacherib & to flight, three hundred forty and one 


< generations of men, and as many Prieſts of Vulcan, 
< and as many Kings of Agypt ; 5 that three hun- 


ſand years ; For, faith 
« Herodotus, three generations of men make an hundred 
years: and the remaining forty and one generations 
C 1340 Rats. and ſo the whos time from the reign of 


+ He is ſuppoſed to be 3 the' N of Cham, and 
of Noah, and to have founded a Err Aenne, 

A.M. 0 Ant. Chr. 2232. | | 

„ Mees 


. - 


of the Seven Roman Kings. Xilj 

Menes to that of Sethon was 11340 years. And by this 
| © way of reckoning, and allotting longer reigns to the 
© Gods of Apypt than to the Kings which followed 
* them, Herodotus tells us from the prieſts of Ægypt, that 
from Pan to Amoſis were 15000 years, and from Her- 
© cules to Amoſis 17000 years. 

So alſo the Chaldeans boaſted of their FER AO ; 
for Calliſtbenes, the diſciple of Ariſlotle, ſent aſtronomi- 


: cal obſervations from Babylon to Greece, ſaid to be of 
. 1903 years ſtanding before the times of Alexander the 
. | © Great. And the Chaldzans boaſted further, that they 
; c had obſerved the ſtars 473000 years; and there were 


others who made the kingdoms of Aſyria, Media, 

, © and Damaſcus, much older than the truth. 

| < Some of the Greeks called the times before the reign 

> © of * Ogyges UNKNOWN, becauſe they had no hiſtory 

© of them; thoſe between his flood and the beginning 

G < of the Olympiads FABULOUS, becauſe their Hiſtory Ant. Chr, 
vas much mixed with poetical Fables: and thoſe after 776. 

the beginning of the Olympiads HISTORICAL, becauſe 

K their Hiſtory was free from ſuch fables. The FA- 

5 '© BULOUS ages wanted a good Chronology, and fo alfo 

” © did the HISTORICAL, for the firſt 60 or 70 Olympiads. 
The Europeans had no Chronology before the times Founded 

© of the Perſian Empire, and whatſoever Chronology ”= ebe. 

they now have of ancienter times, hath been framed 336. 

< ſince, by reaſoning and conjecture.— 


by According to the old n the Flood of 1 
happened 1796 years before the Chriſtian ra: but ac- 
cording to Sir J. M. little more than 1100 ven. Short 
Chron. p. 10. 

In the beginning of that rthe Perſian] n Acu- 
6% filaus made Phboronens as old as Og yges and his flood, and 
<< that flood 1020 years older than the firſt Olympiad; which 


eis above 680 years older . =_ truth.“ Chron. of the 
Greeks, p. 45. 


| | Von I. 4 i N — b | td . ( pu- 


n in a K 


* 


Plut. de 
Pithiæ O- 
raculo. 


Plut. in 
Solon. 

* Apud 
Diog. La- 


ert. in 80 - * 


lon. p. 10. 


Cont. Ap. 
ſub initio, 


In Axzoi- 


Remarks on the Hiſtory 
Plutarch tells us, that the philoſophers anciently 
delivered their opinions in Verſe, as Orpheus, Heſiod, 


© Parmenides, Xenophanes, Empedocles, Thales.— | 
© SOLON wrote in VERSE, and all the Seven Wife 


4 Men were addicted to Poetry, as * Anaximenes affirm- 


c ed, 
Till thoſe days the Greeks wrote end] in Vzzsr, and 


While they did ſo, there could be no Chronology, nor 


any other Hiſtory than ſuch as was mixed with poeti- 
© cal fancies. 

_ © Play, ban 
< tells us, That PuERECYDEs SCYRIVUS taught to com- 


'© poſe diſcourſes in Pxosx in the reign of Cyrus; and 


« Capmus MIIESIus to write Hiſtory, And in ano- 


ther place he ſaith, that Cabos MiLEs1vs was the 


© firſt that wrote in PROSE. - 

© Joſephus tells us, That Capmus 8 and 
© ACUSILAUS were but a little before the expedition of the 
« Perſians egainfl the Greeks : and Suidas calls Acusi- 
Laus a moſt ancient Hiſtorian, and faith that he 
« wrote genealogies out of tables of braſs, which his 


father, as was reported, found in a corner of his 
© houſe. Hho hid them there may be doubted : For the 


© Greeks had no ee eee ebe l 


the laws of Draco. 


© PHERECYDES ATHENIENSIS in the reign of Da- 
< RIUS HysTASPI8, or ſoon after, wrote of the antiqui- 
« ties and ancient genealogies of the Athenians in ten 
© books; and was one of the firſt European writers of 


& this kind, and one of the beſt; whence he had the 


Dionyſ. I. 
I. iniio. 


c name of Genealogus ; and by Dionyſus Halicarnaſſenſis 
is ſaid to de ſecond to none of the genealogers, 
„ ErIMENIDES (not the philoſopher, but) an Hiſto- 


+ rian, wrote alſo of ancient genealogies : and 


. © HELLANICUS (who was twelve years older than He- 
c rodotus) digeſted his Hiſtory by the ages or ſucceſſions 


of the Prieſtciies of Juno a Othgs digeſted theirs 


by 


of the Seven Roman Kings. 
by thoſe of the Archons of Athens, or Kings of the La- 


© cedeemonians. 
« Hieeras the Elan publiſhed a Breviary of the Olym- 
c piadi, ſupported by no certain arguments, as * Plutarch 


© tells us: he lived in the” forth Olympiad, and was 


6 derided by Plato for his ignorance. This Breviary 
« ſeems to have contained nothing more than a ſhort 
account of the victors in every Olympiad. 

© Then & Ernokus the diſciple of focrates formed 
© a Chronological Hiftory of Greece, beginning with the 
< return-of the Heraclides into Peloponneſus, and bane 4 


„ with the ſiege of Perinthus in the 20th year of Philip, 


the father of Alexander the Great, that is eleven years 
© before the Fall of the Perſian Empire: but he dige/ted © 
things by Generations, and the Reckoning * by the O- 


« lympiads, or by any other Ara, was hues... in uſe - 


© among the Greeks. 

© The ARUNDELIAN MARBLES were compoſed 60 
« years after the death of Alexander the Great (An. 4. 
Olymp. 128.) and yet mention not the Olympiads 
4 nor any other ſtanding Era, but reckon backwards 
© from the time then preſent. 


But Chronology was now reduced to a Reckoning by 
- © Years; and, in the next Olympiad, ; 


a Tin aur Sicurus improved it: For he wrote a 
Hiſtory, in ſeveral Books, down to his own times ac- 
© cording to the OLyMetans ; comparing the Ephort, 


* the Kings of Sparta, the Archons of Athens, and the 


* Priefteſſes of Argos with the OLymyick VicTors, ſo 
© as to make the OLYMPIADs and the Genealogies and 


* Succeſſions of Kings and Prigſteſſes, and the Poetical Hi- 


b e, ſuit one another, according to the beſt of bis 
judgment; and, where he left off, PoLyBIvus mans 
© and carried on the Hiſtory. 


9 Sir 1/. N. ſays the ſame in the Introduction to h hort 
Chronicle, and adds there theſe Words, Nor does it appear 
that the Reigns of Kings ere yet ſet down by numbers of years.. 

a 2 En- 
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Remarks on the Hiſtory | 


© ERATOSTHENES wrote above 100 years after the 


e death of Alexander the Great. He was followed by 


© APOLLODORUS, and theſe Two have been followed 
© ever ſince by Chronologers. 


Hut how uncertain, their Chronology i is, and how 


© doubtful it was reputed by the Grecks of thoſe times, 
may be underſtood by theſe Paſſages of Plutarch. Some 
« reckon Lycurgus, ſaith be, contemporary to Iphitus, and 
© ta have been his companion in ordering the Olympick 
of e/tivals, amingft wham was Ariſtotle the philoſopher ; 
6 arguing + from the Olympick, Diſc, which had the name 
© of Lycurgus upon it. Others ſupputing the times by tbe 
© Kings of Lacedæmon, | as Eratoſthenes and Apollodo- 
« rus, affirm that he was not a few years alder than the firſt 
© Olympiad. He began to flouriſh in the 17th or 18th 
« Olympiad, and at length Ariſtotle made him as old as 
© the firſt Olympiad; and ſo did Epaminondas, as he is 


. + cited by Alian and Plutarch and then Eratothenes, 


Confut. of 
Sir I. N. “s 
Caron. p. 
1047. 


Pauſan. J. 
bY Cs 3, 


" #7 


© polledorus, and their followers, made him above 100 


years older. 


Mr. I hiſton accuſes Sir J. Newton, of. not inform- 
ing his readers, how very difficult a thing it is to tell 
the age of Lycurgus ; nor that Plutarch himſelf declares, 
„ How every thing about Lycurgus is diſputed; and, 
c above all the reſt, the time when be lived. I cannot 
ſee any good ground for this quarrel with Sir J. N.; 
but I wonder that Mr. I biſton or any body ſhould 
build much upon the authority of Chronological Ca- 
non, the framers of which were lo deſticute of authen- 


4+X.B. In p. 58. Sir I, N. ſhews the fallacy of rhis argu- 
merit. Ipbitus, ſays he, did not reftore all the Olympick Games. 
He reſtored indeed the Racing in the firſt Olympiad, Corabus 


being Victor. In the 14th'Olympiad, the double Stadium 


was added, Hypeanus being Victor. And in the 18th Clym- 
piad, the Quinquertium and Wreſtling were added, Lamps 
and Erybatus, two Spartans, being Victors; and the Diſc 
was one of the Games of the Quinguertiums 


FS: | tick 


of the Seven Roman Kings. 
tick records as to be reduced to conjectures concerning 
the time when Lycurgus lived, 'than whoſe Legiſlature 


there is not a more memorable event in the Hiſtory of 
\ Greece, And it ought to be obſerved, that the uncertain- 


xvii 


ty with regard to Lyeurgus muſt be attended with a like 


uncertainty as to the times of the Kings in the line of 
Procles; Lycurgus having been tutor to his nephew Cha- 
rilaus the 7th King of that race. And it is remarkable 
that the Chronologers have not pretended to know the 
number of years which each of thoſe Kings reigned, 
though they have marked the length of the ſeveral reigns 
of the Kings in ney line of Euryſtbenes down to forage 
the 10th King.] 

In another lace Þ Plutarch tells us: 7 be Congreſs of 
Solon with Crœſus ſome think they can confute by Chro- 
 £ nology. But a Hiftory jo illuſtriaus, and verified by h 
© many witneſſe s, and which is more, ſo agreeable to the man- 
ners of Solon, and worthy of the greatneſs of his mind and 
© of bis wiſdom, I cannot perſuade myſelf to rejcct, becauſe of 
© ſome Chronological Canons, as they call them, which han- 
© dreds of authors c correcting, hade not yet been able to conſli- 
* tute any thing certain, in which they could agree amzngft 
* themſelves, about repugnances. 


Diaodorus, in the beginning of his fliftory tells us, 
that he did not define, by any certain ſpace, the times 
preceding the Tr9jan war, becauſe he had no certain 


cording to the reckoning of Apollodorus, whom he 
followed, there were eighty years to the return of 
the Heraclides into Peloponneſus; and that from that 
< period to the firſt Qlympiad, .there were three hun- 
* dred and twenty-eight years, computing the times 
from the Kings of the Lacedæmonians. Apollodorus fol- 
© lowed Eratoſthe nes, and both of them followed Thucy- 
* diges in reckoning eighty years from the Trojan war to 
© the return of the Herachides.: but in reckoning 328 
years from that return to the firſt Olympiad, Diadorus 
a 3 | tells 
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In Solone. 


Sir I. N. p. 
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in Proc m. 


foundation to rely upon: but from the Trojan war, ac- 
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Remarks on tbe Hiſtory 
< tells us, that the times were computed from the Kings 
© of the Lacedemomians ; and Plutarch tells us, that A. 

i polladorus, Erateſthenes, and others, followed that com- 

« putation: and ſince this reckoning is ſtill received by 
© Chronologers, and was gathered by computing the 
6 on a he Rigs of che Leaning, that is 
< from their number, let us re-examine that computa- 
tion. 

s The AZgyptians reckoned the reigns of Kings equi- 
< pollent to generations of men, and three generations 
© to an hundred years, as above; ſo did the Greeks and 
6 Latines and accordingly they have made their Kings 


'< reign one with another thirty and three "Re NT 


© and above. 

6 For they make the ſeven Kings of Rome, e 
< ceded the Conſuls, to have reigned 244 years, on 
© 1s 35 years a- piece: 

And the firſt twelve Kings of Sicyon, gialeus, Eu- 
C rops, &c. to have reigned 529 years, which is 44 years 
a- piece: 

And the firſt eight Kings of Argos, Tnachus, Phore- 
© neus, &c. to have reigned 371 years, which is above 
6 46 years a-piece : 

© And between the return of the Heradlides into Pels- 
© ponneſus, . the ten 
© Kings m3 adore rpc 


1. Euryfthenes, 
2. Agis, | 
3. Echeftratus, 
4. Labotas, © 
5. Doryagus, 
6. Ageſilaus, . 
7. Archelaus, 
8. Teleclus, 
9. Alcamenes, 1 
10. Palydorus; 
; 1 F'Þ 3 the 


of the Seven Roman Kings. 

© the nine in the other d race, the ten Kings of Meſſene, 
and the nine d of Arcadia; according to Chronologers, 
took up 379 years: which is 38 years a-piece to the 
ten Kings, and 42 years a- piece to the nine. And 
the five Kings [following Polydorus] of the race of 
Euryſthenes, between the end of the firſt Maſſenian war, 
and the beginning of the reign of Darius Hyſtaſpis ; 
Eurycrates, Anaxander, Eurycrates II, Leon, Anaxan- 
drides, reigned 202 years, which is above 40 years 
a-piece. | 

Thus the Gree Chronologers, who follow Timæus 
and Eratefthenes, have made the Kings of their ſeve- 
ral cities, who lived before the times of the Perſian 
Empire, to reign about 35 or 40 years a-piece, one 
with another ; which is a length ſo much beyond the 
courſe of nature as is not to be credited. For by 
the ordinary courſe of nature, Kings reign, one with 
another, about eighteen or twenty years a-piece: and 
if in ſome inſtances they reign, one with another, five 
or ſix years longer, in others they reign as much 
ſhorter : eighteen or twenty years is a medium. 
© So the eighteen Kings of Judah who ſucceeded 
Solomon, reigned 390 years, which is one with ano- 
© ther twenty-two years a-piece. 

The fifteen Kings of Jad after Solomon ves | 
© 259 years, which is 17+ years a-piece. 
. eighteen Kings of Babylon; Nabonaſſar, &c. 
© reigned 209 years, which is 115 years a- piece. 
© The ten Kings of Perfia; Cyrus, Cambyſes, &c. 

© reigned 208 years, which is almoſt 21 years a- piece. 
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d 1. Procles, 2. Sous, 3. Eurypon, 4. Protanis, 5. Eunomus, 
6. Polydectes, 7. Charilaus, 8. Nicander, g. Theopompusg. 
© 1, Creſphontes, 2. Epytus, 3. Glaucus, 4. Iſthmus, 5. Do- 
tadas, 6. Sibotas, 7. Phintas, 8. arg 9. Euphaes, 10. 

Ariflodemus. 
1, Cyp/elus, 2. Olaus, 3. Buchalion, 4. Phialus, 5. dien, 


6. P * . AEgineta, 8, Pohmneffor, 9. Athmis. © 
a 4 © The. 


Remarks on the Hiſtory 
© The fixteen ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great, and 
© of his brother and ſon in Syria; Seleucus, Antiochus 
© Soter, &c. reigned 244 years, after the breaking of 
that monarchy into various kingdoms, which is 151 
years a- piece. 

The eleven Kings 6 Mgypt ; ae Lagi, ke. 
C reigned 277 years, counted from the ſame ped, 
* which is 25 years a-piece. 

»The eight in Macedonia; Caſſonder, &c. reigned 
< 138 years, which is 171 years a- piece. 

The thirty Kings of England; William the Con- 
5 queror, 7 liam Rufus, &e. reigned 648 yearss Wer 
is 214 years a- piece. 

- © The firſt twenty-four Kings of France; u 
© dus, &c. reigned 458 years, which is 19 years a- 
6 piece. 

The next twenty-four Kings of France 3 Ludevi- 

© cus. Balbus, &c. 451 —_ which is 184 years 4- 
6 piece, 

Aae he next fifteen, Phili au Ke. 315 years, 
© which is 21 years a-piece, | 
© Andall the ſixty- three Kings of Franc, 1224 mw, 
2 which! is 19% years a- piece. 

Generations from father to ſon, may be e 
_ © one with another at about 33 or 34 years a- piece, or 
about three generations to an hundred years: but if 
* the reckoning proceed by the eldeſt ſons, they are 
© ſhorter, ſo that three of them may be reckoned at 
about 75 or 80 years: and the reigns of Kings are ſtill 
© ſhorter, becauſe Kings are ſyoceeded not only by 
< their eldeſt ſons, but ſometimes by their brothers, and 
© ſometimes they are ſlain or depoſed ; and ſucceeded by 
+. others of an equal or greater age, eſpecially in we 
s or turbulent kingdoms, _ 

© In the later ages, ſince Chronology hath been ex- 
. act, there is ſcarce an inſtance to be found of ten Kings 

« reigning any where in a ſucceſſion above 260 
7 & | years; 
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„years: but Timeus and his followets, and I think 
alto ſome of his predeceſſors, after the example of the 
«< Egyptians, have taken the reigus 'of Kings for genera- 


< tions, and reckoned three generations to 100, and ſome- 


times to 120 years; and founded the technical chro- 


nology of the Greeks upon this way of reckoning. 


Leet the reckoning be reduced to the courſe of nature, 


by putting the reigns of Kings one with another, at 
© about 18 or 20 years a-piece : and the ten Kings of 
Sparta by one race, the nine by another race, the ten 
Kings of Meſſene, and the nine of Arcadia, abovemen- 
< tioned, between the return of the Heraclides into Pe- 
© ponneſus, and the end of the firſt Maſſenian war, will 
< ſcarce take up above 180 or 190 years: whereas ac- 
« cording to Chronologers they took up 379 years. 
< Chronologers have {not only] lengthened the time, 
< between the return of the Heraclides into Pelapanneſus 
and the ff Meſſenian war,—they have alſo lengthen- 
ed the time between that war and the * a = ol 
s fan E mpire. 8 . 
© For in the race of the —— Kings, defoanced 
from Eurgſthenas; after Polydorus, reigned theſe r 
11. Euryer at, 
12. Anaxander, . 15 #26 4: 
423. Fend u. - 4466. 2dieds7 4 
14. Leon, ier 
15. — G. bn Hi. 
46. Cuu i! cf ATT 
17. LEeonimas,' &. 
8 And in the other race deſcended from Nu buster 


* Theopompus [the gth King] reigned theſe; Anaxandrides,, 
* Archidemus, Anaxileus, Leutychidos, Hippocrutidis, Ari- 


on, Demaratus, Leutychides II, &c. according to He- 


© rodotus. "Theſe Kings reigned-till"the ſtæth year of 


Aerxer, in which Leonidas was flain'by the Ni ſuns at 


Thermopylæ; and Leutychid's II. bon iter, Hingfram 


Sparta to Tegea, died there. 


Herod. I. 7. 


Herad. I. 8. 


Tue 
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The ſeven reigns of the Kings of Sparta, which 
© follow Polydorus, being added to the ten reigns above- 
mentioned, which began with that of Euryſthenes, 
< make up ſeventeen reigns of Kings, between the re- 
< turn of the Heraclides into Peloponneſus and the ſixth 

year of Aerxes: and the eight reigns following Theo- 

< pompus, being added to the nine reigns abovemention- 
© ed, which began with that of Procles, made up alſo 
< ſeventeen reigns: and theſe ſeventeen reigns, at twen- 
< ty years a-piece one with another, amount unto three 
hundred and forty years. Count theſe three hundred 
and forty years upwards from the ſixth year of Xerxes 
and one or two years more for the war of the Hera-' 

« clides, and the reign of Ariſtodemus, the father of Eury- 
© fthenes and Procles ; and they will place the return of 
the Heraclides into Peloponneſus, 159 years after the 

. © death of Solomon, and forty-ſix years * before the firſt 

« Olympiad, in which Coræbus was victor. But the 

< followers of Timæus have placed this return 280 years 

. © + earlier, Now this being the computation upon 

© which the Greeks, as you have heard from Diodorus and 

© Plutarch, have founded the Chronology of their king- 

* doms which were ancienter than the Perfian Empire; 

© that Chronology is to be rectified by ſhortening the 

< times which preceded the death of Cyrus, in the pro- 
< portion of almoſt two to one; for the times which 
© follow the death of Cyrzs are not much amils.” 

[The truth of Sir J. N.'s computation with regard to 
the reigns of the ſeventeen Kings of Sparta, of whom. 
Leonidas was the laſt, ſeems to be well ſupported by the 
ſpace of time filled up by the reigns of the thirteen 
Kings, (of thedame ann Wr 
ter Leonidas, 

Leonidas was ſlain in the year before Chriſt, 480. 

Cleomenes, the laſt of the thirteen Kings who reign- 
ed after him, being expelled Peloponneſus, killed himſelf 


of the Seven Roman Kings. Xxili 
in Egypt (as Petavius * hath nh in 219. before — 
Chriſt. * 

The years between the deaths of theſe two Kings are c. 4. 
261, ſo that the thirteen Kings in ſucceſſion from Lo- 
nidas reigned but about 20 your piece one with ano- 
ther. 
c . for the Chroadory of the Latines, that i ll Sir I. N. 
c more uncertain [than the Chronology of the Greeks] P: 49. 
< + Plutarch repreſents great uncertainties in the Origi- + Plut. fa 
© nals of Rome, and ſo doth't Servius. The old records Rome & 
of the Latines were burnt || by the Gault 120 years af- f In Æn. 
< ter the Regifuge, and 64 years before the death of . 7: v-678. 
| © lJexander the Great: and Quintus Fabius Piftor, the l N 875 
c oldeſt Hiſtorian of the Latines, lived 100 years later 
< than that King, and took almoſt all things [concern- 
c ing the Originals of 2 from Diocles W 
© Greek. 
When the Romans conquered the Carthaginians, the Sir I. N. 
archives of Carthage came into their hands. And (0 | 
< thence Appian, in his Hiſtory of the Punick Wars, 6. 
< tells in round numbers that Carthage ſtood 700 years; 
and Solinus adds the odd number of years [37] in theſe 
words: Adrymeto atque Carthagini author eſt a Ty- 
© ro populus. Urbem iſtam, ut Cato in Oratione Se- 
© natoria autumat, cum rex Hiarbas rerum in Libya 
© potiretur, Eliſſa mulier extruxit, domo Phoenix, & 
< Carthadam dixit, quod Phœnicum ore exprimit civi- . 
© tatern novam ; mox ſermone verſo Carthago difta eſt, = 
< qu poſt annos ſeptingentos triginta wr on exciditur | 
quam fuerat extructa. . 
* Eliſſa was Dido, and Carthege wes deftroyet in the 
© Confulſhip of Lentulus and Mummius in the year of the 
bu e from whence count backward At. 
< 737 years, and the Encænia or dedication of the ci- Chr. 246. _ 
< ty, will fall upon the 16th year of Pygmation, the 3 
6 brother of Dido, and ing of Ol She fed in the 
« ſeventh 


Remarks on tbe Hiſtory © - 

* ſeyenth. year of Pygmalion, but the Ara of the city 
began with its Encænia. 

No Virgil and his ſcholiaſt Seruius, Who might 

c have ſome things from the archives of Tyre and Cy- 

« prus, as well as from thoſe. of Carthage, relate that 

© Teucer came from the war of Troy to Cyprus, in the 


. © days of Dido, a little before the reign of her brother 
| < Pygmalzan ; and, in conjunction with her father, ſeiz- 
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ed Cyprus, and ejected: Cinyras : and THE MARBLES 


| 400 ſay, that Teucer came to Gyprus, ſeven years after the 


< deſirudtion of Trey, and built Salamis; and Apollodorus, 
that Cinyras married Metharme the daughter of Pyg- 
< malion, and built Paphos. | Therefore, if the Romans, 
in the days of Augu/tus, followed not altogether the 
« artificial Chronology of Eratoſthenes, but had thoſe 
< things, from the records of Carthage, Cyprus, or Tyre ; 
© the arrival of Teucer at Cyprus will be in the reign of 
the predeceſſor of Pygmalion, and by conſequence the 
< deſtruction of Troy, about 76. un later on the 


- © death of Solomon. 


Dianyſius Halicarnaſſenſi tells us chat i in we t time 
of the Trojan war, Latinus was King of the Aborigi- 
© nes in tal, and that in the ſixteenth age after that 
var Romulus built Rome, By ages he means reigns 
6 of Kings: for after Latiaus he names ſixteen Kings 
. of the Latines; the laſt of which was Numitor, in 
whoſe days Romulus built Rome : for Romulus was 
contemporary to Numitor, and after him Dionyſus and 
.others, reckon ſix Kings more over Rome, to the be- 
ginning of the Conſuls. Now theſe twenty and two 
reigns, at about eighteen years to a reign one with 
another, for ſo many of theſe Kings were ſlain, took 
up 396 years; which counted back from the Conſul- 
ſhip of Junius Brutus and Valerius Publicala, the two 

Conſuls, place the Trojan war about 78 vears * 


2 
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When the Greeks and Latines were forming their gir I. N. 
Technical Chronology, there were great diſputes a- pon 
bout the antiquity of Rome + the Greeks made it much Halicarn. 
older than the Olympiads: ſome of them ſaid it was |: 1. p. 44, 
built by /Zneas ; others by Romus, the ſon or grand- 45+ 
ſon of Æneas; others, by Romus, the ſon or grand- 
ſon of Latinus King of the Aborigines; others, by Ro- 
mus, the ſon of Ulyſſes, or of Aſcanius, or of Ttalus : 
and ſome of the Latines at firſt fell in with the opini- 
on of the Greet, ſaying that it was built by Romu- 
| lus the ſon or grandſon of Aneas, Timæus Siculus re- 
preſented it built by Romulus, the grandſon of Æneas, 
above an hundred years before the Olympiads, and 
ſo did Nævius the poet, who was 20 years older than 
Ennius, and ſerved in the firſt Punick war, and wrote 
the Hiſtory of that war. | 


« Hitherto nothing certain was agreed upon, but a- 4 
bout 140 or 150 years after the death of Alexander 
the Great, they began to ſay, that Rome was built a- 
ſecond time by Romulus, in the fifteenth age after the 
deſtruction of Trey: by ages they meant reigns of the 
| Kings of the Latines at Aba, and reckoned the firſt 14 
reigns at about 432 years, and the following reigns 
of the ſeven Kings of Rome at 244 years, both which 
numbers made up the time of about 676 years from 
the taking of Troy, according to theſe Chronologers ; 
but are much too long for the courſe of nature: and 
by this reckoning they placed the building of Rome 
upon the ſixth or ſeventh Olympiad : Farro + Rey 
2 
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+ If this be not an error of the preſs, yet doubtleſs Sir * 
Newton meant to write Cato, not Varro. Varro placed the 
foundation of Rome in the third year of the 6th Olympiad 

[Ant. Chr. 753.] Cato in the 1ſt year of the 7th [Ant. Chr. 

I] 

"cheſs two writers agreed i in giving 244 years to the regal 
a of Rome, but, as they fixed the Era of the city by rec- 
| koning 


ike on the Hiſtory 


© it on the firſt year of the ſeventh Olympiad, and was 
© therein generally followed by the Romans; but this 
© can ſcarce be reconciled to the courſe of nature : 
© For I do not meet with any inſtance in all hiſtory, 
© ſince Chronology was certain, wherein ſeven Kings, 
© moſt of whom were flain, reigned 244 years in conti- 
S nual ſucceſſion. 
OY fourteen reigns of the Kings of 3 
© at twenty years a- piece one with another, amount 
© unto 280 years, and theſe years counted from the tak- 
8 ing of Trey end in the 38th Olympiad: and the ſe- 
© venreigns of the Kings of Rome, four or five of them 
being ſlain, and one depoſed, may at a moderate rec- 
© koning amount to fifteen or ſixteen years a- piece one 
© with another : let them be reckoned at ſeventeen years 


koning backward, and counted the years of the republick 


by the annual magiſtracies, and as Varro, in this way of 
counting, gave to the republick two years more than Cato; 


. be of courſe placed the building of Rome two years farther 
back than Cato had done. 

There were three Dictatorſhips, to each of which Varro 
allotted a whole year, which Dictatorſhips Cato had conſider- 
ed as only ſuperſeding ſo many Conſulſhips, and therefore 
reckoned each Conſulſhip and the Dictatorſhip that ſuper- 
ſeded it as filling but one year. And this would have made 
Varro's reckoning, upon the whole, exceed Care's by three 
years; but Varro by placing, in one and the ſame year, the 
third Decemvirate and the ſucceeding Conſulſhip ; to which 
Magiſtracies Cato allotted diſtinct years, the reckoning of 
| Farre, upon the whole, exceeded that of Caro by two years 


why 


The Capitoline Marbles, with regard to the three DiQator- 
ſhips and the third Decemvirate, reckon like Varro; but as 
they give only 243 years to the regal fate of Rome, their 
Chronology, upon the whole, has a year leſs than Yarreo's, 
and a year more than Cato s. : 

See notes ſux la Chron. Grecque-Rom. Selon D. Hal. by 
the French Tranſlator of Diony/ius, p. 34. 


© a-piece, 


of the Seven Roman Kings. 
Ga- piece, and they will amount unto 119 years; which 
c being counted backwards from the Regifuge, end alſo 
- © in the 38th Olympiad : and by theſe two reckonings 
* Rome was built in the * Olympiad, or there 


s about. 


© The 280 years and the 1 19 years together make up 
309 years; and the ſame number of years ariſes by 


6 counting the twenty and one reigns at nineteen years 


© a-piece : and this being the whole time between the 
taking of Troy and the Regifuge, let theſe years be 
© counted backward from the * Regifuge An. 1, 
Olymp. 68, and they will place the taking of Troy a- 
© bout 74 years after the death of Solomon.” [Which 
death of Solomon Sir [ſagc Newton places 979 years before 
the Chriſtian Era; ſo that the fall of Troy, ſoon after 
which Æneas began his voyages, will be about gos years 


before that Era; and as Sir Jſaac makes the flight of 


Dido from Tyre to be Ant. Chr. 892, there were, ac- 
cording to this computation, but about 13 years be- 
| tween theſe two laſt-mentioned events. 


Mr. Wa1sTox, in his Treatiſe, intitled 4 Con- 
futation of Sir Iſaac Newton's Chronology, obſerves, 
(p. 987) that © In England we have had Nixe 
“ ſucceſſive Reigns, at almoſt 30 years a-piece, 
„from Henry I. to Edward III. ; 


« And Twzlvx at almoſt 28 years a- piece, 


from William the Conqueror to Richard II. 


And the French have had Six Reigns to- 


< gether at almoſt 40 years a- piece from Robert 
« to Philip II. 

« And Eiohr Reigns at above 35 years a- 
* piece, from Robert to Lewis IX. 

* And TEN — at almoſt 3 3 years a- 


piece 


Ant. Ch. 
508. 


Vid. Supr. 


p. xxiii, 
xxiv. 
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— Piece auen Robert to Philip IV. all incluſive, 


as theſe Tables will ſhew. \ 
I 
Kines of ENGLAND. ( 
1. William the Conqueror — 21. t 
| 2. William Rufus - I 3. I 
3. Hey 1.—.— 35. t 
4. "Stephen — 19. V 
38. Henry II. 2 35. \ 
6. Richard I. —— 11. h 
7. Jobn —— - 17. { 
8. Henry III. 56. ? 
9. Edward I. —————— 34. * 
10. Edward II. — 19. . 
11. Edward III. — — 51. a 
12. Richard II... ——.— 22. = 
| 4 
12) 333 (27x $ 
ri 
«  Kines of FRANCE. 6 
1. Rupert or Robert — 45. ” 
2. Henry I.— — 28. 2 
3. Pbilip J. a — 48. By 
4. Lewis VI. — 29. 10 
5. Lewis VII. — 43. 5 
6. Philip II. —— — 43. th 
7. Lewis VIII. ————— 3. C 
8. Lewis TX. —— — 44. M 

9. Philip III. — —— 135. 
10. Philip R * 
qu 
N to) 327 (325 \ 


From 


of the Seven Roman Kings. 
From theſe examples Mr. Whiſtor infers, that 
we ought not to reject or alter the ſeries of the 
reigns of the TweLvz Kings of Macedonia, from 
Caranus, of the Heraclidæ, —— which 
twelve reigns take up 415 years. 12) 415, (34 
Nor the ſeries of the reigns of the Ercar laſt of 
the Latine Kings, from Amulius to Tarquin tbe 
Proud, which takes up 286 years 8) 286 (38 
Which reigns of Macedonian and Latine Kings, 
he obſerves, are of all he had before marked (in 
ſeveral ſeries of ancient long reigns) the longeſt in 
Proportion, becauſe they began after human life 
was reduced to its preſent ſtandae. 
Now I think it muſt be granted, chat the ex- 
anples, which Mr. V biſton has produced of long 
reigns in ſucceſſion, both in England and in France, 
would be ſufficient to make it credible, that the 
Seven Kings of Rome reigned as long as they are 
reported to have done, if there were no objection 
to this report, but its being «uncommon to find, in 
authenticl and undiſputed. hiſtory, Seven Rings 
reigning, in ſucceſſion, 35 years apiece one with 
another. But here it may be proper to conſider, 
I. That we have no better authority for the 
long reigns of the Seven Kings of Rome, than for 
the long reigns of the Fourteen Kings of Alba, 
their predeceſſors ; and there is no inſtance, ſince 
Chronology was certain, of twenty-one Kings, in 
ſucceſſion; reigning near thirty-two years a: piece, 
one with another, as the twenty-one 1 in 
1 are e to _ Goon: 


* 


. * — 
b 441 


A 


> 
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Mr. Whifton, as we ſee above, has given vs 
Ten Kings of France in ſucceſſion, yaw wicked 
170 years, or 32 f a- piece. ic 
I dak he has etched the reig/of Roben 10 
or 11 years beyond its true length. But, letting 
that paſs, if to theſe Ten Kings we add the Five 


that preceded them, and the Six that followed 


them to make the number twenty-one, we ſhall 
find; that the twenty-one Kings reigned but a- 
bout 21 years a- piece one with another.. 
For Raoul, the firſt of the 21, began to reign | 
An. Dom. 923, and Jean II, the laſt of the 21, 
died in 1363, the whole ſpace 440 years. 
I to the Tex Kings we add the Eleven that 
er Br ama: e eee 21 e 
ſhorter. PoE Ny eie 
Indeed; ir to the Len we add the Exve that 
followed them, the 21 reigns amount to near 24 
years a-piece one with another. But chis is far 
ſhort of 32 years a: piece, to which the 21 reigns 
of the Latine Kings amount, within a trifle, ac- 
cording to Biſhop r n | 
Wes. | 
So likewiſe, though we have had * A 
Twelve ſucceſſive reigns, at almoſt 28 years a- 
piece, from M illiam the Conqueror to Richard II. 
yet, if to thoſe Tlve we add the Nine reigns 
which followed that of Richard 11, we ſfrall find 


that the 21 Kings did not ene yourd 


a · piece ane with another. «„%ͤ%ͤ 
II. It may be further obſerved; that the old 
Os which makes the reigns 0 1 1 Latine 
| Kings 


of tbe Seven Roman Kings. 
Kings fill up a ſpace of time {6 much longer than 
the reigns of the ſame number of Kings of any 
country have ever done ſince Chronology Was 
certain, does in like manner, make the reighs of 
every ſeries of Kings of the moſt ancient king- 
doms exceed, in duration, what the common conrſt 
of nature, as known by true hiſtory, admits z 
which univerſal exceſs affords a probable argu- 
ment, chat the old Chronology was wholly arti- 
ficial, and not founded on | authentick records of 
monuments. 
When, I fay, every ſeries of Kings, i night 
perhaps be expected, that I ſhould except the 
long ſucceſſions of Kings in Egypt, (from the time 
of Mizraim the ſon of Ham) to which numerous 
Kings ſhort reigns are aſſigned by the old Chro- 
nology : But I conſider thoſe ſeries of Egyptian 


= re nn (in p. 975.) makes the eine 
tion. 
Manerbo, when he ſpeaks of the feveral Dynafties of . 
nt, or of the ſeyeral ſucceſſions of collateral kingdoms, 
«« mentions the principal ſucceſſion as extending to 113 ge- 
<< nerations in 3555 years: And implies, that the firſt 16, 


© which were chiefly before the deluge, were more than e- 


*« qual to the other 97: Thoſe 16 containing no fewer than 
« 1985 years; and the g7 no morethan 157 years: the for- 
ner allowing to each generation or ſucceſſion 124 years; 
* as the duration of human life before the deluge well ad- 
mitted ; (and the Chaldæan ſucceſſion at Babylon in Abyde- 
<< aus and Berg/us equally admitted alſo) while the latter 
allows but à little above 16 years to ſuch a ſucceſſion, till 
the days of Alexander the Great: which lalt ſmall! number 
might yet well agree to thoſe latter ages of the kingdom 
* of Egypt, which might be ſubject to great e 
* changes of government all along.” 


b 2 mo- 
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monarchs as fabulous. For indeed the port 
reigns, aſſigned to them, are alone almoſt a de- 
monſtrative proof, that the greater number of 


the Kings, in thoſe ſeries, never exiſted, or at | 


leaſt, not in line of fuceeſſions, as I | ſhew 
hereafter... N ; 
1 That moſt of the — Kings, of Rome 
being lain, and ope depoſed, there ariſes hence 
a great improbability of their reigning 35 fan 
a· piece one with another, "39 ING: 
IV. And laſtly, that in the accounts given us 
of thoſe Seven Kings, there are ſorne particulars, 
by which the hiſtorians diſcover the uncertainty 


of their C hronology, and ſome that ſeem entire- | 
ly to refute it, as the ANTE: Remarks will | 


BP uo | TE Os ee 
" xomUrus” | 
THE hiſtorians give 37 or 38 years to the 
reign of Romulus, yet if they had not expreſsly 
affirmed that he reigned fo long, we ſhould never 


have imagined, from any thing they relate of his 
life or death, that his government was of near fo 


long a duration: We ſhould. rather have conclu- 


ded from what they themſelves have written con- 
cerning — that he 9 lite mote than 17 
ars. | 
24 PLUTARCH having related nals Romi 
tus took Fidenæ, and ſent thither a Roman colony 
on the des of April, goes on to tell us, that ſhort- 
ly after; a plague broke out, and that before the 
Plague ceaſed, che Camerin invaded the Roman 


terri- 
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— 
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territory”; ; that Romulus without delay 1 marched a- 
gainſt them, defeated them, took Camerium their 
city, tranſ ſplanted half its inhabitahity" to Rome, 


and, on the Kalends of Auguſß, ſent from Nome 
double the number of Romum citizens to Cameri- 


um : 80 greatly (adds Plutarch) was the number 


of his citizens increaſed in Sixteen years time from 
the building of the city. u NDYT1-00 2309- * - 


The ſame author proceeds immediately to re- 


Jan that the Veientes, "alarmed at this increaſe 


of the Roman power, made Fidene the pretence 


for beginning a war with Rome. They demand- 


ed Fidene back as a city belonging to them; and 
their demand being ſcornfully rejected, they took 
the field, dividing their forces into two” bodies: 
One attacked the Roman army of Fidenæ with 
ſucceſs ; the other marched againſt Romulus and 
was defeated by him. One battle more put an 


end to the war: Romulus obtained a decilive vic- 


tory, for We — 7» 2 onthe Taes 9 ny 
RT $f 
Not y Plutarch, büt Livy and Dig 


make Fidene the pretence for the war underta- 


ken by the Veientes; and they ſpeak of this war 


as begun preſently after the reduction of that 2 1 


town by the Romans. It is not therefore without 


good reaſon that Pighius places the King's e 
over the Veientes i in his 17th year. 


II. Ir appears from Dionyſus, Livy, and Pla 


tarch, that the victory over the Veientes was the 


laſt military exploit of Romulus's life. 


Dionyſius having related the piepen af the 


war with Vei, the deciſive victory gained by Ro- 
b 3 mulus, 


Remarks, onthe, Hiſtory 
mulus; and his triumph on that occaſion, con. 


- cludes with words to this effect: Theſe, are tbe 


see Hiſt. 
p- 51. & 60. 


moſt , memorable wars of Romulus; an untimely 
death, cen be was in the bloom of bis military 
glory, hindered him few Nau e 
wage aue. (7 

L, when he has ſpoken of the. fame: war, 
goes on much in the ſame manner with Diony- 


fuse: Tbeſe were almoſt all the atchievements at | 
home. and abroad daring the reign, of Romulus ; | 


apd.then ſpeaks of his death. And, 


_;Platarch ſays expreſiy, that this war. Twich ti che 
Tae was the 4 war that Remylus ever | 


fee be eee 
wulus's war wi Veit. was his laſt war, and that 
this was finiſhed about the 17th year of Rome, 
it will follow, that the 20 laſt years of his reign, if 
he reigned 37, were years of PE ACE. But is 
it probable, that a Prince of ſo active and enter- 
priſing a ſpirit, ſnould paſs twenty years in peace 
with all his neighbours? Or if the Romans, when 
they ſent an offer of the kingdom to Numa, had, 
of, 37 ears, (the whole period ſince the birth of 
their gare, been the laſt 20 in peace, how could 
* with any propriety or truth, in his anſwer to 
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| the deputies, ſpeak of the Romans as a people of 


a reſtleſs ſpirit, ever in war, and inſatiably eager 
of conqueſt? Plutarch tells us, that the Romans, 


when Nama aſcended the throne, were become 


hard as iron by war; and that this Prince thought 


minds, and moderate their martial fury ; and Livy 
calls them animos militia efferatos. There is no- 
thing in any of the hiſtorians to favour the ſup- 
poſition of Rome s continuing 20 years in peace 
in Romulus's time, except this only, that they fix 
his death to the 35th year of the city, and make 
his wars end about the 17th. [L284 $8902 
III. Var ir not be fairly colle@ted Nos uche 
three hiſtorians beforementioned, that Romalns's 
victory over the Veiontes was not only che daſt m- 
exploit of his life, but an exploit which did 

not long precede his death? It has been already 
obſerved; that Dionyſus and Livy paſs immedi 
ately from the concluſion of the Veientas war to 
the King's affaſſination. Plutareb does the fame; 
and it is farther to be remarked, that Plutarch 


put upon the Senators, when, without + 


them, he' reſtored to the Veientes go hoſtages 


(which they had given him to ſecure the perfor- 
mance of their engagements by the treaty of 
peace) to be one of the chief provocations which 
incited the Senators to murder him. And this 


offence is mentioned as a thing recent at the time 
of his death: his ſudden diſappearing ſoon- after 


this, ſays Plutarch, brought the Senate under ſuſdi» 
cion and calumny. And the ſame hiſtorian men- 
| b 4 tions 


religion the only means to ſoften ſuch ſtubborn 


and Dinghus make the affiont which Rena 
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tions another recent offence given the Senate; 
That the King by his fol authority ae among tbe 
ſoldiers the” lands acquired bythe way, It is not in- 
deed ſaid; at what time the King gave the Sena- 
tors theſe provocations; — fup- 
poſe it to have been a great while after the war; 
and it will be very wage — it was 20 
yer an na 

Plutarch is, I er the — ne 
alan of Romulus's moderation in not poſ- 
ſeſſing himſelf of the kingdom of Alba, upon the 
death of his grandfather Numitor, to which king- 
dom he ſuppoſes Romulus to have had a right of 
inheritance. ' Now ſuppoſing Romulus to have | 
been heir- apparent to his grandfather, and yet 
never to have poſſeſſed Aba, it is much more 
probable that the grandfather outlived the grand- 
ſon, than that the grandſon declined a ſucceſſion 
to which he had an hereditary right. This ima- 
gination which Phwarch had of the politick mo- 
deration of Romulus (for it was to regain the 
good - will of his people) ſeems wholly founded 
on the ſuppoſition that he reigned 37 years, in 
which caſe he probably outlived his grandfather: 
But if Romulus reigned but 17 years, his grand- 
father may very well be ſuppoſed to have outlived 
him; for, according to Plutarch himſelf, Romulus 
was but 17 Jean old when he began to Wks: 


arts ENR 3 NUM A. 
TH ERE are ſeveral conſiderations, which 
make'it ſeem very improbable, that Numa reign- 
ed 43 years. His reign is by all repreſented as 
rg of pay” peace; and the ſole ob- 
ject 


— — bd 
” * * 


* 
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jt of hib government, to turn the mindls of his 
ſubjects wholly from war to àgriculture and other 
horieſt 6coupations, and to religious exërciſes. 
His people look upon him as the wiſeſt man and 
beſt King in the world, and revere him as cheir 
common Father. Nevertheleſs this very pedple, 
of whom not a man, fit to bear arms, had ever 


drawn a ſword, are aftet 43 years habit of induſ- 
try and: devotion, brought at once, as ſoon as Nu- 


ma is dead, totally to neglect his religious inſti- 
tutions, pick quarrels with their neighbours, afid 


go to fighting as readily, as if war had been their 


conſtant and only trade. "Has this, any. appear- 
ance of probability? Is 1 it not natural to believe 
rather, that Numa's reign did not laſt above 5 
or 16 years, and that the army, which Tultus Ho. 


Filius led into the field, conſiſted chiefly of Ro- 


mulus's. ſoldiers, who had been early inured to 


robbery and plundering, and whom Numa's diſ- 
cipline had not cared of their Erie bee and dif- 


PRO tions? 


But, as to Nene jos ny is * aiaukey, 


with which Zivy, Dionyſus, and Plutarch; were 


much embarraſſed, and which will be wholly: rer 


moved by Sir Iſaac Newton's calculation. 


All thoſe three hiſtorians take notice of a tra- 
dition which had univerſally prevailed among the 


Romans, That Numa was inſtrufed by Pythagoras 


T Is 91 at 


the Samian Philoſopher. This Tradition they all 


reject; and they imagine, it had no foundation 
but the conformity between. the Tenets of Pytha- 


geras and thoſe of Numa. At the ſame. time, they 
have no PO" againſt the * of the Fact, 


but 


In Numa. 


at che ratos in the th Olympiad, might be Nauaꝰt inſtructor. 
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but What they draw from I; 
nolagy-of the tegal ſtate of Rome, ö 
Hytbagoras, — eats to 
% Numa, not a few yrars, but 4 entire genera- 
tions, i. e. 4 reigns of Kings: For (as he goes 
on) Numa begari his reign in the middle of 
the 'x6th Olympiad, and Pycbageras taught in 
A eee eee e eee 
AM mel en KS d eng wee, 
anette ii algen 02! _ Fur b ei 
Plutarch ſpeaks of kane waiters who, (probably to get 
ng of the difficulty ariſing from this old tradition, 
with the received chronology 6f the Kings of Rome) imagin- 


ed, that' certain Pyrbagoras, a Spartan, who gained the prize 


Dionyſus likewiſe mentions this Racer, but declares, that he 
knows of no good author, Greek or Raman, ene 
him, as converſing with Nama. , _ . 
Cerro ſays, That Pthagotar came into nah in the reign 
of 7avqiin the Proud; und that he was in /taly when Brurur 
freed Reme from tyranny, 1. e. 206 years after the beginning 
of Numa's reign, and in the 68th Olympiad, He ſuppoſes, 
that poſterity being ignorant of the remote times, Lean atates 
e rempora ignorarent propter uetuſtatem] and comparing che 
wiſdom of Nume with that of Pyrbagorar, imagined, from that 
compariſon,” the King to have ben a diert of che Pill 
pher. Now on this I obſerve, | 

1. That whatever realons. Cicero might have * place the 
coming of Pythagoras into Zaly, in the reign of Targuin the 
proud, it is plain, that Livy, Dionyſus, and Pliny thought the 
orator in à miſtake, ad kad no deſetence o his axthority i 


this particular. 


* The moſt eee de "oli n 
40 eth (as Mr. Selden obſerves) that Pythagoras flouriſhed be- 


* twixt the 5oth and 52d Olympiad, p. 350.“ 


2. Lobſerve, that Cicero ſuppoſes his countrymen, when 
they fr entertained the netion of Numa's 3 
1 ai-* „ eee eee ene 


A „ e, 16. Ibid L. 4. e. 1. 
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r-, Lin the Ath year of which Olympiad 
he places the acceſſion of Seruius Tullius, the 3th 
king from Numa. The whole number of years 
between Muna accclion and _—— ET 
lius 1 18137. $2. 161.2 
9 Nom kldeg it bor graured;thar Dionifu input 
to ſay, that Pythagoras began io teach in Italy,ſooh 
after the goth Olympiad, and that he is right in 
this particular, a ſtrong preſumption will ariſe, 
from the conflant Tradition e bis intercourſe with 
Numa, that this King did not begin GRAND 
the rth Olympiad, ICY later. 


Hege to have been extrem h ignrrant of the vin 


their Kings,” and particularly of rhe time when Numa lived. 
For, as to the'zrme of Pythagorar, Citero, who believed that 
he was {till living in Jraly, in the fin year of the Republick, 
could hardly ſuppoſe that the Remans made à miſtake of 
200 years in their reckoning 3 and eſpecially after their con- 
.queſt of that country where P3tbagoras had reſided. Yet the 


that conqueſt. - 

+ ld dg chentbeg that the chronology of the regal 
ſtate of Rome was invented and framed long after the opinion 
concerning the intercourſe between Numa and Pythagoras had 
been entertained'; and if fo, that the chronology ought ra- 
ther to be rejected on account of the tradition, than the tra- 
dition rejected on account of the chronology, eſpecially as 
the latter is not agreeable to the common courſe of nature, 


with regard to the reigns of Kings; an and the nes 4 


tirely confiſtent with it. KS IO 
| When Dion ſius places the aa of Seri t the 
throne in the 36th Olympiad, he goes upon the Tuppotidon, 
that Serin reigned 44 years. But I ſhall preſently endea - 


vour to ſhew that it is probable he did not reign above 20 


years, nor come to the throne till about the 56th Olympiad, 
and yet that Pythagoras might be then living at Geer, tho 
He had been Numa s inſtructor, 


notion mmm mM 


Pythag. 
(B) 


4 T2etzes. . 


Laert. Vit. 
Pherec. 


Apollodo- 
rus apud 
pads, Vito * 
Thal. 

Chron. p. 


92. 
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According to Sir aac Newton's computations 
Rowe was not built till about the 38th Olym- 
piad on which ſuppoſition, if we allow about 


17 years for the reign of Romulus, Numa's ac- 


ceſſion to the throne will have been about the 


middle of the 42d Olympiad. And if this com- 
putation be juſt, chere will have been but about 


34 years: (not 137) between the acceſſion of Nu- 
ma tq the throne, and the arrival of Pythagoras 


in Laß; eyen ſuppoſing: that Pythagoras did not 


come inta Italy till the 517t ace cook wenn 
Dae! is not aſſerted. by Dionyſius. 
„St. Auſtin (lays Mr. Boyle). "mould eaſily 


4c have believed, that Numa Was a diſciple of 
0 60 | Pythagoras: for he fays, that Tbales lived. du- 
< ring the reign of Romulus. Now we know, 
that 7. bales and Pherecydes were contemporary, 


«and that Pythagoras, was a diſciple of Phere- 


"4s des: and ſome, pretend. that + Thales was ſo 
« too. It is certain, at leaſt, that Pythagoras and 


<«<- Anaximander, 4 difciple of Thales, lived at the 
«ſame time.“ In 


That Pythagoras. was en ee with Tha- 


5 les, 18 no leſs: certain, if Thales outlived Pherecyaes, 
to hom Hytbagoras was a diſciple. And that 
Thales outlived Pherecydes is man ifeſt from a let- 


ter wich Pherecydes, * his death- bed. wrote 
to Thales. 1 
py It is generally Shi; that Thalegwis: wot 
in the: firſt; year of the 38th Olympiad. This 
opinion is adopted by Petavins, Mr. Bayle and 
Mr. Stailly; and Sir 1/eac Newton — to fol- 
ow it, when he ſuppoſes, that Thales in the 
00044 : 41ſt 


* «a 1 WW 33 7 Dd 


r 


of the Seven Roman Kings. 
« 41ſt Olympiad applied himſelf to] aſtronomical 


_ « ſtudies, and predicted eclipſes, being then a 


« young man,” [about 28 years of age. 

If then Sir Jaac Newton be right, in placing 
the foundation of Rome about the 38h, Olym-' 
piad, St. Auſtin will not have erred in thinking, 
that Thales was contemporary with Romulus, tho?. 
Mr. Bayle ſeems. to ſmile at the Biſhop's notion. 

The ancient writers are of different opinions, 


concerning the times of Hibagorass J and | 


of his going into Egypt, and into 7taly,. and. of 


his death. But it ſeems to be univerſally agreed 
that he was contemporary with Thales, and the 
reft of the 7 wiſe men, who all flouriſhed 'be- 


tween the 4oth and 55th Olympiads. ons 

And, if we may believe Pliny, ph 844 
not be much younger than Thales. For Plim 
fays, that Pythagoras obſerved the natur of 
« the ſtar Venus, about the 42d Olympiad, year 


« of Rome 142 * [i e. the 142d of Rame accord- 
ing e to the e- cen 4 110 bart ind: dene 
23, 21" 30 N WMO Now, 
6* Ef 45! 1 9 4 800 alga Sraf\ Gs nin 
9 6 — ane b bib htc 
on Pliny) . muſt be groſs corrupriam ot Fliar muſt have 
% grievouſly blundered, graviter hallucinatum. Why fo? 
gecauſe Laertius ſays, that Pythagoras was in the Goth O- 
* lympiad, Clemens Al:xandrinui and Tatian in the 62d Olyme 
«4 piad, and Euſebius writes, that he died in the 70th O- 
« lympiad-: and Diony/. Halic. ſays: that Pythagoras flouriſhed 
after the goth Olympiad ; he ſeems indeed to ſpeak with 
« out precuion and at large,” . . ahn 


ſtand the paſſage in Diony/ius to mean certainly; that Pytbageras 


did not 6g to flouriſh 7ill after the goth Qlympiad. But this 


q 2 
Nel © 1s 


after. 
| "yp arg OY That © ane wonlithens waders | 


L. 2. e. . 


P» 266. 


4 


Remarks en the Hiſtory 
Now, as J obſerved before, it was in this very 
Olympiad, e came to 2 A ac- 

"in es : | . ; 8 


eee * 


thi: of the time when Pythegoras began to Aouriſb, but ſays 


that he was poſterior to Nama four entire generations [or four 
reighs of Kings] and that he Red or taught [there are two 


readings} in Zraly after the zoth Olympiad, that is, A latt as 


Ce The a ſo late as in the reign of the th King 
Numa. He does not ſay, at what time the philoſopher 
came into Tah, a and began to teach there. This might be long 
before che goth Olympiad: but it was enough for Diomſiuꝰs 


purpoſe, that Pyrbageras war living, | after the goth Olym- 


piad: For if ſo, and iff Numa came to cha chrone in the 16th 
Olympiad, the King could not have been, a diſciple of the 
Philoſopher, which was all that Djony/fus wanted to make 
out. His affirming that Tytbagera: taught in Italy after the 
501b Olympiad does in 1 deſk with = ze above 
eto Phan. 100 

But as to Pliny's Manderive, why may Ch Cattle; Cle 
mens, Tatian, and Eſebius be as eaſily ſuppoſed to blunder as 


he? It is not 3 that they all four took „ 


their guide, ho, in the opinion of Zivy and Dionyſius, did 
groſly blunder with regard to the point in queſtion. 
And as to a corruption of Pliny's text by tranſcribers ; ſince 
there are two Aras made uſe of, and the numbers in both 
ways. of reckoning. coincide in one and the fame year, there 
is little ground to ſuppoſe a corruption, unleſs it can be ſhewn 
that Pliny has elſewhere ſaid ſomething that is repugnant to 
what is expreſſed in the paſſage before us: But the annotator 
having produced nothing of this ſort, one may naturally oon- 
clade that he met with nothing in his author to the purpoſe. 
Indeed there is in Pliny one paſſage, which as Sir 1/aac 
Newton has happened (not according to his uſual exaQneſs) 
to tranſlate it, ſeems not to ſquare with Pythagoras making 
aſtronomical obſervations in the 42d Olympiad. Sir Jae 
Newron's words are theſe: © Pliny, in reckoning up the 


inventors f things, tells us, that Pherecydes Seyrins taught 


i compoſe diſcourſes in . 
4 . ow 


© r Ai -o ad . Oc 


, 


of the Seven Roman Kings. 


cording to Sir Jfaac Newtor's computations, Ke 
allow but 17 years to the reign of Romulus. - 


LIVY 


Now Cyrws-did not found the Perfien mo monarchy till the 4th 
year of the 624 Olympiad: and if Pyrhagoras was old enough 
in the 42d Olympiad to obſerve the nature of the ſtar Venus, 
we muſt ſuppoſe that bis 'maſter Pherecy des was born as early 
at leaft, as the 32d Olympiad,” in which caſe he mu have 
been 120 years old at the beginning « of the Perſian monarchy. 
But Phny does not Gay, that Pherecydes taught to compole 15 
courſes i in proſe in e Cyro a e 

in the time, . the 4 age © f Cyrus, Cyri Regis AEtate;. 2 2 c. = 


and Cyrus was born in the 24 year of the 45th Ol ympiad, 
and was 63 years old when he came'to the empire. LY So that 


ſuppoſing Pherecyes born & early as about the 32d Olympiad, 
he was but 52 or 53 years old at the birth of Cyrus, and if he 


gin any part of Cyrs's life, the objefion 
is removed. 
Further ; n did not teach in the 62d Olym- 


piad is evident; becauſe, he died before Thales, who n 


the 58th Olympiad, as is generally a 


There is another paſſage is Pliny, — 4 with regard. to 7 
the point in queſtion, deſerves to be remarked. In L. 36. c. 9. 


he ſpeaks of an Egyption Obelift, that was made by King 
Semneſerteys, i in whoſe reign (he lays) Pythagoras ava, in E- 
gypt. 1s autem obeliſcus exciſus oft à Rege Semmeſerteo, At 
nante Pythagoras i in Ag ypto fit. F. Harduin, poſſeſſe 
the opinion, that Eyrbagoras flouriſhed not ſo early as jag 
preſents him i in L. 2. c. 8. and therefore that Pliny Blundered 
in that part of his work, ſuppoſes, that he is right bere, when 
he N that the philoſopher was in Egypt i in the reign of King 
Semnyſerteus, But who is King Semne/erteus ? Accarding to 
F. Harduin, Pliny can mean no other than Eſamminitus the 
ſucceſſor of Amaſis. And why muſt Pliny, by Semneſerteus, 
mean the ſucceſibr of Amaſis ? Becauſe Laergins and Trelxes 
fay, that Pythageras went into Egypr in the reign, of Amafes 
[who reigned long, and died about the beginning of the 64th 
| Olympiad.] S0 we we to underſtand, that Phy knew this, 


and 


Alix. Remarks an the Hiſtory 
I. i. e. 1. Ty agrees with Diony/ius, as to the time of 


Pythagoras being in Fah, and makes uſe of the. 
fame 


YI IJ 


* a. He 


and means, to ſay, that Fytbagoras was ill in-Zg xe "or 


P/ammnitus came to the throne. _ Now I obſerve, _ * 25 3 
See Pri- 1 That Cambyſes was preparing to invade £ n, befo 
deaux, Amaſi died, and in 6 months after his death, e 
- 0 Sc his ſucceſſor P/amminitus, who therefore, i it is highly proba- 
SO YOM? ble, had no leiſure to attend, to the making Obelifr. 


2. That it ſeems ſomewhat extraordinary that Pliny ſhould 


ER occaſion, from the mention "of Pamminitus, who gar 
hardly be ſaid to have reigned at alt, to ſpeak of bis "reign, 


as the time, when Pythagoras was in Ee pt. If Fin had be- 


le ved that Pythagoras went into Eg pt in the reign of Amaſir, 
and during t that reign continued there many years, às he is re- 
preſented by other writers to have done, it js natural to think, 
he would have taken occaſion, rather from. che mention of 
Amaſer, than from the mention of his ſucceſſor, an half year 
King, to of Pythagoras being in Egypt. , 
Wks alu Gele, Ba, by ny REN ITN "AY 
means P/ammitichuz, who courted the Greeks. and encouraged 
Died. Sic. firangers to ſettle i in his country, and was the firſt King of F- 
I. I. c. 67. Arcade ſo. He reigned long and died i in the 3d year 
2 1 8 2 che goth Olympiad. Pythagiras, who is bald to have 
5 gone ver young into Egite, may have ſtudied | there ſome 
years in the latter part of this King's reign ;. and this ul 
ſuit with what Pliny ſays of his obſerving. the nature f the 
far Venus in the 42d Ohmpiad. 2 
N. B. When Sir 1/aac Newton places the building of Rome 
about the 38th Olympiad, i it is by a reckoning backward from 
the regifuge, (which was about the firſt -=1 of the 68th O- 
tympiad) and by allowing, to the 7 "Kings, 17 years, a-piece, 
one with another. Nevertheleſs, as four or five, of theſe 
Kings were {lain and one depoſed, he thinks that at a mode- 
rate reckoning, the 7 reigns may be computed at 15 or 16 
years a. piece. Now, computing them at 15 years a · piece, 
we ſhall bring down the building of Rome to the 41ſt Olym- 
piad, and a courſe the DS of Numa (allowing to 2 


2 I 
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ef tue Seven Roman Kings. 
ſame argument againſt the old tradition. 7% Ic is 
«| manifeſt ( ſays he) that Fyubagoras in the time 
« (of Servius Fullius kept à ſchꝭol of young ſtu- 
re defits in the remoteſt - 66aſt' of Nah in the* 
"neighbourhood of Metaportum, Heraclra, and 
It may Eevefchek be 


2. Be it ſo. 


üs that Pyrbagorar was contetnporary with Nu-" | 


nu. For if the Reigns of Tullus Hoſtihus, Ancus 
Martius, ard Turquiniis Prius were very ſhort, 

as from! many particulars in the hiſtory there is 
great reaſon to believe they were, Fynbugorus, 
Who is ſaid to have lived to the ages of 80. "go. 


99. 104, may very well have been ann 
with both Numa and Servius Tullius. 
When Liuy adds that the School kept by 
Pythagoras was above * . 100 years after Mama 
centum amplius poſt annes,” it is to conform im- 


ſelf to the teceived chronology of the kings of 


Rome; of which chronology 1 Hall preſently Mews 


that in his on mind he made little accotint; 


y 
thag. (P.) 


norwithſtanding'any thing lie ſays And indeed) 


if one conſiders the reaſons which he gives, why 


Pythagoras," ſuppoſing bim contemporary with Nu. 


ma, could not be his inſtructor, they muſt in- 


cline one re the hiſtorian i is not ſerious | 


bs 17 years) 10 the 5 Ohmpiadk; and bo ale Tu por | 
ſition Pythagoras may have been 1 in 7raly early enough t 
Numa's inſtructor, 56h bis acre to theuhrone, © MD 5 

3 It is to be obſerved, that Livy affècts no exactneſꝭ in lis 
reckoning: Mhben he ſays above/1 ch Years Surf, i he-tqnnts 
175 the death of Numa to to acceſſion of Servizs, the {pa 

of time is but g ars: if he c nts from the beginning of 
Vans 8 reign,” s 7 ali e the years are 137, 


the old chi NN. hb * pW. C CIIJUOI TSA 
by 


Vor. I. e in 


n 
in his e eee +. How 
(ys he) could: the Fame of Pythagoras.reach- 
e from the ſouth-eaſt. coaſt of Jay, where H- 
<, phagoras kept, ſchool, into Sabina, By an in- 
<« excite in Numa a deſire of learning? Under 
ee Nhat protection could the one paſs to the 
& other through ſo many nations of different lan- 
„ guages and manners? I am ratber of opinion 
. therefore, that Numa's mind was naturally,vir- 
©, ryous, and was improved, not ſo much by ſci- 
. © ence, acquired from abroad, as by the ſevere 
1 and Aen. 1 eee ** 
cc nes. 

As to the want 1 a. omen language, in 
I ya might.cas- 
veaſe, it is to be obſerved, 2 when he 
relates. (after the ptior hiſtorians) the diſcovery 
6b Nene's books, under ground, does not object 
to that part of the ſtory which ſaid, that ſeven 
of thoſe books were written in Greet, but to 
What Valerius Antias adds, namely, that thoſe 
2 In this, (ſays Livy) Valerius ſuited his Faith to 
Yo the common opinion, That Numa was a diſciple 

<« of Pythagoras; a lie which has an appearance of 
. truth : Vulgate apinioni qua creditur Pythagore 
« auditorem. fuiſſe Numam rede —_— ac- 
e ne YC 
That this he; An be a l . 
of truth, muſt doubtleſs be admitted on account 
of the conflancy of the tradition concerning the 
intercourſe between Numa and Fytbagoras, and 


on 


44. 


Iz | IE Y — a 1 1 
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of the Seven Roman Kings. 5 
King's tenets with thoſe of the Philoſopher. And 


there is one particular which gives this pretended 
lie ſo great — that 1 ſhould 
think Cs DW eee 
over eredulous. 


Ny Livyꝛs b Nuns Wee 


vered under ground in the confulſhip of Cornelius 


Cethegus and Bebius Tamphilus, which, according 
to the common reckoning, was in the year of 
Rome 571 or 573: Plutarch and Phity place this 


kons 535 years from the 
to this d;/covery of his books, which reckoning- 


ma'sreigh to begin with the 39th of the city. 


It being certain, as was before obſerved,” that 


Numa's tenets reſembled thoſe of Pythaporas, they 


muſt without queſtion have been contrary to the 


religion, which had been long eftablifhed by law, 
at Rome, when his books were found; and ac- 
cordingly thefe were, by order of the ſenate; 


burnt as heterodox : So Livy informs us; but at 
the ſame time tells us, that, before they were 


burnt, they had been read by ſo many perſons, that 
they were in a manner publict: Now, though 
Livy cites no authority on this occafion but Va. 
lerius Autias, we learn from Pliny, that the hi- 


ſtorians Lucius Piſo Cenſorins, and Cafſms Hemina 
(who adhered to the old Tradition) reported that 


Numd's books contained the tenets of Pythagoras. 
And theſe authorities are very conſiderable in this 


caſe: becauſe Piſo being a tribune of the people 
| & 2; + 3 


places the latter in 573 of Rome, ſuppoſing Nu. 


- 
1 
7 
. = 
* 


„ 


diſcovery in the ſame confulſhip, and Pliny rec- L. 13. e. 
beginning of Numd's teignn 


. * — 


ic. in in che conſulſhip of Manilius and Conforius; about 
Brut. &L. 39 years after finding the books; and Caſſus fle- 
Cenſorinus nina flouriſning in the confulſhip of Cornelius Len- 
cer. w. gas and Mummius Achaicus, about 37 years af. 
ter the ſame diſcovery; thoſe two hiſtorians were 
near enough to the time of the diſcovery; to have 

very good means of informing themſelves, con- 

cerning the contents of the books, from ſome 

of the many perſons who had peruſed them. 

Ovid in his XVth book of Metamorphoſes re- 

preſents Numa as inſtructed by Pythagoras, which 

ſhews at leaſt that this was ſtill the popular and 
prevailing opinion in the time of Auguſtus. 

I hhbe aim of all that has been ſaid on the ſub- 

ʒject of Pythagoras, is to ſne w, that Sir Iſaac New- 
tons computations, which bring down Numa to 

the time of Fytbagoras, have the N . 
| n and hiſtorical Facts. t | 


a TULLUS HOSTILIUS.- 

ro THIS Third King of Rome the hiſtorians 

allot a reign of 32 years, and he is repreſented to 

us as a prince of a more fierce, reſtleſs, enterpriz- 

ing ſpirit than even Romulus, and as ſeekingevery- 

Liv. L. 1. Rage pretences for war: Ferocior etiam Nomulo 
6:22: Ffuit: Tum tas vireſque, tum avita quogue gleria 
animum ſtimulabat. — undique materiam: excitandi 
belli querebat. Let the reduction and demolition 
of Alba, in the beginning of his reign, and one 
victory which he ſoon after obtained over the 
Sabines, are the whole fur of his wy ex- 
Pl., dy n | 


Not 


of the Seven Roman Kings. 

Not long after his Victory he is ſeized: with 
ſome lingering diſtemper, his ſpirit ſinks, he falls 
inta ſuperſtition, and is killed by Jupiter for not 
ga ſacrifice in due form ¶ that 1s to ſay, 

is \ privately . e _ Ancus W 
| ceeded him. PI; A 


If Livy after this account of h lied hag st l l 


us that he reigned 32 years, we ſhould hardly 
ee Toms that he e 2. N wi "4 * 


2 H ANC u 8 MARTI U 8. 
Toben more action be aſcribed to this King, 
whoſe character is both-martial and pacifick; than 
to his predeceſſor, it does not ſeem that all his 
performances could require a fourth part of the 
24 years, that are given to his reign.” © © 
This remark however, and chat, made on OY 
| hiſtory of Tullus Hoſtilius, are not offered as /uffi- 
cient proofs, that theſe Kings did not reign 32 
and 24 Fears reſpettively, but only as probable 


is certain, that the reigns of theſe two Kings may 
Bave been very ſpört, norwithſlanding w_ atchjeve- 

ments aſcribed 1 them. 8 

rARMU 1 N Us PRISCUS. | 

Taz Hiſtorians repreſent the elder 7; arquin as 
very rich when he comes firſt from Hotruria to 
Nome, as very proſperous. in war after his aſcend- 
ing the throne, andt as having a taſte for magni- 
ficence. This taſte and His ability to gratify it, 
carry hirn to deſign and begin ſeveral great 
. . works. 


argumenus, which, i conjunction with others, will 
have a degree of force. And thus much at leaſt 


4 


Remarks. on the Hiſtory | 
works. He.does aot Jive us finih-cheſs, nor 
even to make any conſiderable progreſs in them 


which affords ſome ground — 


did not reign 38 years, But without laying any 
greater ſtreſs on this argument than it will bh 


I e to another of more force, wanne 
to the preſent purpoſe. 

Whether this 5th 6 

iber, or the Grandfather of Targuinius Superbui, 

the 7th King, is a queſtion conſidered, and with 

full confidence determined by Diomyſius. He de- 

cides, contrary to the report of Fabius and all the 


| Other prior hiſtorians (except L. Piſo) that Priſcns 


was the Grandfather of Superbus. And he im- 
putes the ſuppoſed error of the hiſtorians, from 
whom he differs, to their not being aware of the 
Abſurdities in which their opinion volved: them. 

Ane au he thuv expeſes:« oli. 


C 88 
qui carne to Ru in the time of huus Mardi 


Cellius places the arrival of Priſcus in the fir} 

pour of ek Licinius in the eighth : But 

agree, that he was employed as general of 

the horſe to Ancus, in the ninth year of his reign : 

tate e eee each} nor 
nem een 3 5 

As Priſcus, Wen ages 0 Ns bad ahi 

e and high 60h00 in Neem cock- 

try, he was doubtleſs 25 years old at leaſt, when 

ö 

eg f } ©3 ſſum Jin 
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ke died. 

Tanaguil was probably 5 years younger than her 
hufband; — — Low 8 time ms 
death. SH, %% 

| She cannot be Wppeteld o hav dene leren 
after the age of $0. lee 

ene, the brother ef Suporbus, W may 
r than he; conſequently, if Superbus was 
— of Tangui, ſhe could not be more than 
48 when ſhe bote him. And if fo, „. 
have been at leaſt 27, wheadis een 


mother being then 53. " 
Bur if Superbus was 27, 5 hl father Prijews 


died, then, as Servius Tullius, the ſucveſſbr of 


Priſcus, reigned 44 years, Superbus muſt have been 
71 at the time of his on acceſſion to the Throne: 


And as he reigned 25 years, he muſt have been 


96 at the time of his dethronement. And, 28, 


after his dethronement, he maintained 4 war a. 
gainſt che Nana 14 years,” ke muſt have lived 
fs hs tt 1 

Now, (ſays Dion ſius) would Trap (the vile 
of Prius) had ſhe been the mother of SuperÞus, 
have placed a on the'Throhe p | 
to her own fon, if her own ſon had been of an 


1.33: 


Mr. Bayle obſerves; os Dion do be nb ro 
be the ſon of T; arquinia a daughter of Taxaquil, bas 


into one of the abſurdities he imputes to thoſe who differ from 


him concerning the birth of Tarhuln the proud: For dy is 
own way of reaſoning it will appear, that K en muſt have 


neee oF -3 772 / 
C 4 aer 


0d E 38, Fes was de when | 


wu govern? A ſtranger, N ent 
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older than her ſon ? For Servias Tullius oras then 
but 30.) Or would Superbus, a man of ſo much 
ſpint, have quietly ſuffered it? d n Um 

Can we believe chat Superbus was 71 years old, 
when with o much ſtrength and vigour he ſeized 
Servins. Tullius by the waiſt, , hurried, him in his 
arms through the ſenate-houſe and caſt, him head- 
rupley vr erg — of 
it?. peo i nen 4 
0r is it credible; that he was 96 years of age, 
when- at the head of: an army he perform'd all 

the functions of a General, as it is agreed he did, 
in the ſiege of n at the r e rip of 
| Mane? 350g! @ Wang 1 1 
Ot inen it ee . Sede after his FRY 
thronement, maintained a war againſt the Roman 
14 years, and was in every action of that war, 
can it be admitted that he was 96 when that war 
commenced? Cons, he poly lap the os 
rll he was 12 ff 4 

_ Theſe things, * Dionyſus, are — 
and hence he concludes, that the /econd Tarquin 


was the GRAN DSOx, and not the Sow of the ff. 
Bur, notwithſtanding all the force of this rea- 
ſoning, we do not find that Plutarch was con- 
vinced by it. He only tells us, that Superbus 
was either the ſon or grandſon of Priſcus, without 
deln for either opinion. 

And Zvy, who, being no ſtranger to the rea- 
fons which determined Diomyſius, ſays, the mat- 
10 1 as es ret, Heeren "oy * adheres 
to 


. Viet L. Tagen, Pri — Regis glas, nepoſbe 
$aHhlo 8 8 fyerit, 


e ube Seven Roman Kings. 
to che opinion, Thes eme mar, EIN: ef 
nd ru 4 NOINGO © Tour's Wb 
* Nom which an we account ber Lay re- 
ici the concluſion in Dionyſiuss argument, 
but by ſuppoſing that he did not believe what he 
himſelf,” as well as Diomy ſius, relates, namely, 
that Priſcus reigned 38 years, Servius Tullius 14, 
and Tarquin the proud 25? Indeed, as Livy does 


not ſay. in what year of King Ancus Martius, Priſ- 


ous arrived at Rome, it is poſſible, he might, in 
his on mind, place that arrival ſome years later 
than Diony ius (following Licinius) has done; in 
which caſe, Superbus need not have been 25 years 
old when his father died. Yet, ſince Livy repre- 


ſents Priſtus ſo great a favourite of Aucus, as to 
be by him left guardian of his children, the hiſto- 


rian could not but allow a conſiderable time for 
Priſcus to ingratiate himſelf with the King to 
that degree. Let us ſuppoſe, that Priſcus came 
to Rome about 6 years only before the death of 
Ancus, the conſequences will be, that Superbus 
was at leaſt 17 when he loſt his father, 86 when 
dethroned, and near 100, at the battle of the 
Regillus, in which battle (according to Ly) he 


rode dr ge up to attack the Aue. . pm 


to hand. 2-2 


As it not aſtoniſhing clays Mr. Bolle) thaii 
wy «\ confidiving! the abſurdities which attend the 
* ſuppoſition, 7hat Superbus was ib Som of Pxiſ- 
cus, Dzonyfius could find but one writer who 


ferit, parum liquet: Wa tamen i auftoribls Film edide- 
fin. L. . 46%. FROM? * Ne 


ä te makes 


li 
| 
1 
” * 


li 


„ makes him the Gxanvson? This writer, was 


covertly infinuated, that the reckonings of the chronologers 
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Lucius Piſo, whoſe opinion Dionyfius has adop. 
ted. Zivy had not the fame diſcefnment : he 
has choſen to follow the crowd of authorities, 

and thereby loaded himſelf with a heap of dif. 
<« ficulties, e e eee Artic, 
Taran 33 

This charge upon Livy of wewing diſcernment 
I apprehend to be entirely groundleis. Suppo- 
fing him to believe that the Raman chroi 
was true, he could not but be aware of the inſu- 
perable objections to his opinion concerning the 
birth of Superbus. But I take the caſe to be this. 
That Superbus was the ſon of Priſcus, is a /ample 
fa, which could eaſily be preſerved by traditi- 
on; much more eaſily than the ages of ſucceſſive 


Kings or the number of years they reigned. - Tra- 


dition univerſally ſupported that Simple fad; and 
there was nothing to bring the truth of it in que- 
ſtion, but ſuch reaſonings as Diomy ſius has em- 
ployed, founded on the received but uncertain 
chronology of the regal ſtate of Rome. Livy be- 
lieved the fact, and did not believe the chronole- 


295; Yet knowing chat it would be unpopular 


and offenſive, ſhould he, in his hiſtory, lower the 
antiquity of the Roman ſtate explicitly and'expreſty, 


he has ayoided” that, and at the ſame time, by 


declaring for the opinion, thet Superbus was the 
SE Priſcus, has, ee to his attentive 
41 * LY 119 bw 36d 2.444 * . - TEK 


Virgil ſeems to have a1 5 like part in. . Arta. 
and Dido contemporary. Without giving offence, he has 


were 


Fes 2-45 


how Jong any one mmm 


of tb Seven Roman Kings. 
e his Giſbetier of the ce commonly 
zeceived. 1 A 41-416 

Nor is it only by relating fads, inconfdt 
with the truth of the common chronology, that 
he diſcovers his diſregard to it, but by one of his 
teckonings. For in L. 1. c. 40. he ſpeaks of the 
38th year of Tarquinius Prijcus as being ar, 
190 years after the reign of Romulus, though, 


men 


ter Namulus s death. 
. that Zivy-dcs-nor:Wlities 


_— 


were very erroneous. Mr. Rollin (Hiſt. Anc. 4ol. I. p. 2 38. 
242.) ſeems to admit that Carthage was built by Dido 88 3 
years before the Chriſtian Ara and 300 years after the fall of 
Troy; and the voyage of AZneas: and he ſuppoſes Virgil to 
have known himſelf guilty of a great Anachroniſm, in bring- 
ing Aneas and Dido together; yet, with many others, he 
_ the poet by the doctrine of poetick licence, it being 
* ſhe ſays) a great beauty, in the Zzeid, to repreſent the 
* zwplacable enmity between Rome and Carthage as taking 
t its riſe in the xemoteſt origin of the two fates,” But in 
reality, is Virgil more excuſcable, than a modern poet would 
be, who ſhould imagine a war between Conftentive the firſt 
Chriſtian emperor, arid Mabomet the founder of the Muſſul- 
man Religion ? Would any body pardon ſuch a licenſe on 
account of any beauties whatſoever ? Surely reaſon will carry 


us to believe, that 7irgil knew he was not guilty of any con- 


ſiderable Anachreniſm with regard to Aneas and Dido. 
The Jeſuits Catrou and Rouilli, who likewiſe take for gran- 
ted, that Eren and Did Tived at a great diſtance of time 
from each other, and that Virgil nem it, yet obſerve, chat 
none of the criticks who were contemporary with Virgil, or 
who lived after him, till Macrodizs's time, {in the end ot the 
4th century] ever charged him with any Anachroniſm. Ard 
r obſerve that Cedrenus ny ſeveral ether biſtorians 
n ney and eee the ſame roof. 
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does he mention the lengths either of the live 
or reigns of the 14 Latine Kings who preceded 
them. Gui A Anitas vd 480; 21 i 0. 
„With, — to ſeueral of the Kings of Rome, 
I ſhould, conjecture, that the firſt Annaliſta, who 
pretended. to fix the number of years which each 
af them reigned, did, either through miſtake or 
deſign, give the lengths of their lives for the 
lengths of their reigns. What has been already 
remarked concerning Romulus and Tullus Hoſtilius 
affords ſome ground for this conjecture; and the 
hiſtory of Servius Tullius ſeems to favour it with 

regard to him; or at leaſt to furniſn a very good 


argument for ee the daten of bus go- 
vernment. S e | 


ning SER vVIUSG TULLIUS./ | 
Do Nr tells us in the very beginning 
of his hiſtory of Servius's reign, (and he plainly | 
"ſpeaks of the beginning of this Prince's reign) That 
the Patricians being much diſſatisfied to find, that 
Servius having taken the reins of government in- 
to his hands only as a Regent, intended to hold 
them as 4 King, came to this relolution; That 
"the ye very firſt time he aſſembled the Senate, they 
"would oblige him- to lay down the faſces and all 
the other enſigns of royalty, and would chuſe 
nter. Nings, in order to Proceed to a legal election 
of a ſucceſſor ti to "To arquin : That Servins. being ap- 
.priſed of their. deſign, applied himſelf to gain thr 
People, to ſupport him; and, that to this end, 
having aſſembled the Pep, he prom ſed, among 


*6ther benefits, to e them qvith LE: 40 the pub- 
lick 


2300 


. <-2 


wo 
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of thi Seven Roman bl 
lick tarts, by"aſſeſing* every ont in propvrtion to bis" 
ſubſtance, it being unreaſonable (as'be ſaid) that tb 
yn foould. contribute equally with-th#'rich' to the 
xpences of the tate: Servius in conſequence of his 
—— they had eheſen him King; and 
he had made ſome previous regulations, inſtitu- 


ted the Cenſus, » dividirig' the Citizens into Claſer 


and Centuries, &c. by which inſtitution the burden 
of the taxes was thrown all e * great: _ 
the rich. 

As the —— 8 kate to - 0 
the Peoples choice of Servius to be King, and as 
Servius depended wholly on the People's affections 
for the preſervation of his authority, i is it reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, that he put 24 years diſtance 
between ſo important a promiſe and the Perform 
ance? Now if the Cenſus, which was to be renew. F 
ed eyery.5 years, and to be always cloſed by a 
Laſtrum, was inſtituted in the. beginning of Ser-.. 
vius Tullius's reign, Ho came it to paſs that 


44 years of this Prince's adminiſtration? That 
this was the number of Luſtra in Serxius's time, 
Pigbius (p. 48. ) ſays, may be collected from the 
Capitoline Marbles; and we have alſo Val. aa. 
mus's authority for it, B. 4. Would Servins tieg-" 
lect the 'obſervance of his 'own, inſtitution? v4 
inſtitution. that was his maſterpiece of policy,. 
and his chief glory? To have four Luſtra in his 
reign required ſcrictiy but 16 years, the firſt Lu- 
um being at the time of the inſtitution; and 
ſhould: we fiippoſe that he was killed juſt before | 
a new * ſhould have been _— ſtill-the. 


Four 


there were no more than four Luſtra during the 
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four Laſtra could demand but ao pes. And Y 


this. therefore is as 1 c 


reaſonably be allowed for his reign. 

| ere 
of Servius Tullius, differs conſiderably from Dio- 
mſius, and, upon the whole, is more conſiſtent, 
„ r 1—— 


a EY author of The Diſſertation on "the 3 


tainty of the Roman Hiſtory, has with great judgment com- 


_ differing accounts given by the two hiſtorians of 
Serwizs's reign; and has clearly ſhewn, that Liy's is the 
more credible, not only with regard to the diſpoſition of the 
Senate toward the King at the time of his acceſſion, but 
with regard to that plan of republican government, which 
the” King had formed ſome time before he died. Dioryfis 


would have us believe, that the Senators combined with Far- 


vin the Proud to deſtray Scruius becauſe t is latter intend- 
ed to r a Democracy. Now it is 
manifeſt from the King's own eſtabliſhments, that he prefer- 
ed urifforratical government to demveyarical, And therefore 
what Liuy reports is highly credible, that the meditated 
change regarded only the monarchy. -- Id ĩpſum tam mite ac 
tam moderatum imperium, tamen quia uns eflet, depo- 
nere eum in animo habuiſſe quidam auctores ſunt. (I. 1. c. 
48.) The ſame hiftorlan relates, that when two annual 
Conſuls were firſt created to govern the ſtate, this creation 
was according to the plan of Serin: Tullius. Duo Consv- 
_ Les. inde Comitiis Centuriatis a Præfet᷑to urbis ex Couux- 
TAK11s Servii Tulli- creati ſunt. (1. 1. c. 60.] What was 
it then that induced the Senators to fide with Tar win, ſince 
Sevi new plan of government was ſb favourable to their 
ambition ? Livy has anſwered this queſtion; They were dif- 
ſatisſied with the Aion which the King bad made of ibe 
publick lands among the people, For though he did not think 
it expedient that the lower ſort ſhould govern, ye he thought 
it reaſonable they ſhould live free, and be made eaſy in their 


IO Ya whereas . 
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rian reports, that Servius took the crown with 
the conſent. of the Fathers; And if we conſider, 
that, by the inſtitution of the Cenſus, and the Cen- 
turiate Comitia, the King threw all the power of 
the general aſſemblies into the hands of the no- 
bles, it is not very probable, that the nobles: were: 


his enemies. It ſeems more probable, that when 


he poſſeſſed himſelf of the throne, he did it in con- 
cert with the Senators, and that he engaged them 
to ſupport him 5 een into 70 9 


a ſlaviſh dependence. Targuin ſeized the favourable c oppor- 
tunity of Fol Senate's fit of anger, ſuddenly to perpetrate 
the murder of Serwius and feat himſelf in the throne. Yet 
we find, that the uſurper, when he had got power in his 
hands, and when the anger of the Senate againſt Sarwie was 
ſabſided. would not truſt ta their good- will to ſupport him in 
poſſeſſion: He would not put his crown to the hazard of an 
election. He did not ſeek to be i King by the Senate, 


more than by the People, Supported by foreign troops. be 
deprived both orders of their privileges, cruelly oppreſſed the 
Nobles, but ſoothed the Plebeians, (as more to be dreaded on 
account of their greater ſtrength) by his liberalities, and by 
ſharing among them the rich ſpoils acquired in war. See 
Hit. b. 375. The Nobles kanguithed after that liberty and 
authority of which Seruint had given them a taſte; and the 
ſhocking atrocious deed. of Sextus Tarpuinur, Which awakens 
ed the people, and made them thoroughly feel the 

were in, furniſhed the Nables with an opportunity of drawing 


them at once into meaſures for recovering r n. 


dom. This ſeems to ba the tus ſtate of things with regard 
to Targuin and the Revolotion. And the quick ſettlement: of 


the new government, without any oppoſition, ſufficiently in- 
dicates; that Brutus and his aſſociates went upon a plan al- 


ready formed, and to which the chief men of pen 
were no. ſtrangers, namely, that of Serauu Tullius. bat] 


f 


of Rome $0 keep the commons im . 8 


Be 


lia 
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B. chis aas it ill, o it wasrabſolutely neceſſary. 
that Srrvius, in order to a quiet pòſſeſſion, ſnould 
conciliate to him by ſome ſperdy meaſdres both 
Senate and Prople. And this we find he did by 
his nem regulation of chr governmentii pleaſing 
the ambition of the Nobis and relievingithe in- 

e of the Plebetans:: : His: fituationg:Iifay, 
required that his mraſures to gain the Hearts of 
his ſubjects ſnould be ſpeedy ; and there re it is 
not to he queſtioned, but his inſtitution of the 
Cenſus, and his diviſion of the citizens into claſſes 


2 — c. were in the beginning of his 
And, if fo,” Tak a again, ho care it to 
8 "that 7 were no more than four Lilo 
in 44 years. lr. is again&, all reaſon. to ſuppoſe, 
chat the King neglected an inſtitution of his own 
invention; and which; giving ſatisfaction to both 
orders Tithe ſtate, Aned Him their e 
alfection, apd e etablif 05 authority,” TIT 


ARM rx Us. SUPE 1 
As to the 25 years which this King is ſaid to 
have reightd; 1 all ay obſerve,” chat if his 
xcign. was really of that. length (which. does 1 not 
ſeem improbable, (ünce he began and finiſned 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and the ſamous 
Common Sewers) it aids the argument "againſt 
the long reign of ' Serwus T ullius. . For if Servius 
ä 4A Jears, and Superbus 28, the latter, let 

him be the grandſon of Prifcus,” as Dionyſus will 
Have it, could not be fat from 90 years of age, at 
the battle near the lake Repiths, 14 years after 


bis dethronement, on 
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at the death of Priſcus: And, accordingly, the 
Greek hiſtorian gives him that age, and infers from 


it, that Gellius and Licinius (whom Livy has fol- 


lowed) and all the other hiſtorians, who ſay, that 
Superbus fought on horſeback in that battle, are 

not to be credited, becauſe a man 90 years old 
could not fight on horſeback. Now ſurely the 
juſter way of reaſohing would have been this : 
Tradition and Hiſtory, uncontradicted, tell us that 
Superbus fought on horſeback in the battle near 


the Regillus z therefore he could not be then go 


years of age: But, according to the common 
Chronology, which gives 44 years to the reign 
of Servius Tullius, and 25 to that of Superbus, 
the latter was o years old at that battle; conſe- 
quently the common Chronology is falſe, 


It appears, that Dionyſus (a critick by pro- 


fell on) had laid it down as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, that the received Chronology of the regal 


ſtate of Rome was true and exact; and therefore, 
let a fact be never ſo well atteſted, he rejects it, 


if he cannot make it _ with that Chrono- 
logy. 

Tradition and Hiſtory aid, thar Superbus. was 
the ſon of Priſcus; that Superbus fought on horſe- 


back at the battle of Regillus; that Collarinus (the 
huſband of Lucretia) was the fon of Egerius (ne- 


phew of the elder Tarquin.) No, ſays Dionyſus, 
none of theſe things can be true; for they are not 


conſiſtent with-the long reigns of the Kings. He _ 
produces no authority againſt the facts; nor does 
he know who was the father of Superbus; or the 
father of Collatinus : But he reaſons from the . 


Vol. I. d received 


| v. xix. EE 
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received Chuoadiogy; and concludes, contrary to 
all hiſtorical teſtimony, that Superbus was not the 


ſon, but the grandſon of Priſcus; that he did not 


fight on horſeback at the abovementioned battle; 
and that Collatinus was not the ſon, but the grand- 


fon of Egerius. 
Livy, on the other hand, though he durft not 


openly contradict the received Chronology, ſeems 


to have been fully perſuaded, that it was not ſo 


_ well vouched, as many hiſtorical fats, that were 


incompatible with it. He therefore adheres to 
the facts, and leaves it to ſuch notable eriticks as 


ane 


as well as they can. 
: AS] SIAVE vealed ther ke is an at 


tempt to ſupport Sir acc Newton's opinion con- 
cerning the duration of the regal ſtate of Rome, 
it ſeems fit, that before I quit the fubject, I ſhould 


take ſome notice of what the learned Dr. Shuck- 


ford has faid in anſwer to Sir Iſaac Newton's ar- 
TT and in defence of the old Chrono- 


bh the tare - to the Gare volume of his 


Sacred and Profane ory of the World connected, 


* writes thus: 
Our great and learned e remarks, that 
8 "this ſeven Kings of Rome who preceded the Con- 


< ſuls, reigned e with another 35 years a- piece. 
I am ſenſible that it may be obſerved, that the 


© reigns of theſe Kings not falling within the times 
6 * Fam to treat of, I am not concerned to vindi- 
« cate the accounts that are given of them; but 


© I would not intirely © omit mentioning cbem, be- 


5 8. cauſe 
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e cauſe the lengths of their reigns may be thought 
© an undeniable inſtance of the inaccuracy of the 
ancient computations, more eſpecially becauſe 
© theſe Kings were all more modern than the 
times of David for ſuppoſing Rome to be built 

0 by Romulus, A. M. 3256. [ Uſher”s Annals] we 
© muſt begin Romulus's reign 300 years after the 


death of David, and the lives of men in theſe 


times being reduced to what has been efteem- 
ed the common ſtandard ever ſince, it may per= 


# haps be expected, that the reigns of thoſe Kings 
© ſhould.not be longer, one with another, than 


the reigns of our Kings of England, from Wil- 
© lam the Conqueror; or of the Kings of France, 
from Pharamond, or of any other ſeries of Kings 
© mentioned by our illuſtrious author : But here 
© I would obſerve; that theſe ſeven Kings of Rome 
© were not deſcendants of one another. Plutarch 
© remarks of theſe Kings, that not one of them 
* left his crown to his ſon. Two of them, name- 
© ly, Ancus Martius and Targuinius Superbus, were 
* deſcendants from the ſoris of former Kings, but 
© the other five were of different families. 


© The ſucceſſors of Romulus were elected to the 


crown, and the Roman people did not confine | 


* their choice even to their own country, but 
© choſe ſuch as were moſt likely to promote the 
* publick good. It is evident therefore, that 
the lengths of theſe Kings reigns ought not to 
© be eſtimated according to the common meaſure. 
5 of fucceſſive monarchs, c. 
I might remark farther that there were Hier. 
s between the reigns of ſeveral of them. — 
d 2 Each 


P. xxi. 


hiv 


n. 


a r no unuſual thing for writers to begin the 


pd * ſucceed to his crown. 


RNeigus will naturally be porter in elective monar- 


did not reign full fo long,” [as the firſt twelve 
Kin of Aſria, i, e. not full 40 years a-piece} 


their fathers.” 5 
firſt twelve Kings of no one of the Egyptian king- 


| And yet theſe Egyptian Kings are ſuppoſed to 
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Fach of theſe Interregna might perhaps take 
* up ſome years. The hiſtorians allot no ſpace 
* of time to theſe Interregna, but it is known to 


reign of a ſucceeding King from the death of 
a : bis predeceſſor, though he did not e 


We ſee here that the learned v writer, to get rid 
of the objection, drawn from the courſe of na- 
ture, againſt the long reigns of the ſeven Ro- 
man Kings, ſuggeſts two conſiderations by which 
we may account for them. 
I. He obſerves that the Roman Koa were 
elefed. Very true; but it is likewiſe true, that 


chies, than in hereditary. And I obſerve, that 
this circumſtance of election ſerves our learned 
writer to account for ſhort reigns when he has oc- 
caſion ſo to do. For when he would account for 
the fort reigns of the firſt Kings of Egypr, he has 
recourſe to ele/tion. 
The firſt twelve Kings of the Exyptian king- 
te doms, according to Sir Jobn Marſham's tables, 


ut it muſt be remembered, that in the firſt 
„ times the Kings of Egypt were frequently elet- 
* ed; and fo, many times, ſons did not ſucceed 


| According to Sir John Aas bam 8 — Oh the 


doms reigned 34 years a- piece one with another. 


have 


/ 
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have reigned, when men lived to the ages of 

400, 300, 200. But, as the learned writer ſup- 

poſes that the Romans were induced by the cir- 

cumſtances of their affairs to ele men, who were 

in the prime of life, to be their Kings, which ac- P. xxi, 

counts for the great length of their reigns; ſo 
doubtleſs he ſuppoſes, that the Egyptiaus, on ac- 
count of che circumſtances of their affairs, elected 

old men to be their Kings, men of about 300, 200, 

or 180 years old, by which ſuppoſition the whole 

difficulty ariſing from the ſhort _ of the ak 

Kings of Egypt is removed. 

I Tf here obſerve, that the learned wiher 
thinks it very reaſonable to believe, that the eight + 
firſt Kings of Edom, who reigned between the 
times of Moſes and Saul, might reign above 48 
years a- piece, one with another, [as they are re- 
preſented to have done] © becauſe it ſuits very well Vol. 2. p. 
« with the length of men's lives in thoſe times.... 
Now in thoſe times, the lives of men were not 
half ſo long as in the times of the rf Egyptian 
Kings, who by the tables did not reign 34 years 
a- piece, one with another. And the difficulty 
which ariſes from the compariſon will not be 
ſolved by the ſuppoſed election of the Egyptian 
Kings to the: throne; becauſe it is pretty;evi- 

dent, that the eight firſt Kings of Edom were 
elelled not one of them Bei the ſon or brother Gen. 
of his predeceſſor. . 

- To return to the Kings of Rome The leam- 
ed writer obſerves, | | 
II. That, between the reigns of 8 i 
the Roman Kings, there were Interregna, and 

"2 that 


r 


SS 


— 


d relates that there was an Interregnum, 
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: that each of theſe Interregna might perhaps 
« take up ſome-years, and chat the hiſtorians 


© allot no ſpace of time to theſe Interregna. 


Now Livy tells us expreſsly, that the Interreg- 
num which followed. the death of Romulus was 
of one year, and the reaſon he gives for its being 
then terminated, was the jealauſy of the people, 


who apprehended an intention in the Senate to 


reduce the government to an ariſtocracy ;- a rea- 
ſon which would naturally "_ with like force 
in all future Interregna. _ 

Upon the death of Numa, the ſame hiſtorian 
and that 
then Tullus Haſtilius was choſen King, but ſays 
nothing ta make us think that the Interregnum 
laſted longer than was neceſſary for the ceremo» 
n of the election. 

After the death of Tull Hoſoilius it would ſeem 


by Livy *© words, that there was but ane Interrex 
before a ſucceſſor to the crown was choſen. 


After the death of Auous Martius we are told 
by the ſame * hiſtorian, that Targuin, Who was 


left guardian to the ſons of Aucus, aue on; 


2 Aunuum intervallum regni fait. L. 1. e. 17. 
Numæ morte ad interregnum res rediit. ' Inde Tullum 


Hoſtilium— Regem populus juffit. C. 22. 


Mortuo Tulla, res, ut inſtitutum lam inde 9 e- 


| 11 ad patres redierat, bique interregem nominaverant. Quo 
comitia Habente * Martium w_—_ Pope creavit. 
C. 32. 


4 Jam lane prope ben mtatem cent Eo ma- 


gis Tarquinius inſtare ut quam primum comitia regi creando 
{ gi. © * Aa indictis, ſub N pueros venatum able- 
Yau 20 


- f N f . : F ; q | # the 
F - 
— , 
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the election of a ſucceſſor with all en and 
got himſelf choſen N 
After the death of Tarquin there was no Inter- 
regnum. Nor after the death of Servius Tullius. 

N. B. THE learned writer takes no notice, 
that moſt of the ſeven na, were . 
and one depoſed. | 


| A We nid; d 8 | 
Kings did not fall within the times he was to 


treat of, judged it proper nevertheleſs to take 
notice of what Sir Jſaac Newton has remarked 
concerning thoſe Kings, «© Becauſe the lengths of 
their reigns might be thought an undeniable 


< inſtance of the inaccuracy of the ancient com- 


< putations,” perhaps I may be excuſed, if, for 
a like prudential reaſon, I take notice of ſome 
things which the learned writer has ſaid in ſup- 
port of the ancient computations, with regard to 
the kingdoms of Egypt, Sicyox, and Arges. For 


P. xx. 


though theſe computations may be true, and that 


concerning the duration of the regal ſtate of Rome 


be nevertheleſs falſe; yet if it appears that the 


former cannot be ſupported with any ſhew -of 


argument, this will certainly go a great way to- 


wards diſcrediting the latter, as it will give ground 
to ſuſpect that the prophane Chronology regard - 
ing the moſt ancient times . been all _—_— 
ral and technical. 
The catalogues of Kings (ſays Dr. Shutk- 
N e ) which our great and learned author pro- 


een his opinion, are all of later 
> — d 4 Jt : 6+ date, 


P. xvis 


P. xvii. 


P. xvii. 


« date, fame ef dem many * 


times of David. 
7 It cannot be inferved! from theſe reigns of 


155 logues of ſucceſſions from father to ſon, to 
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4 Kings mentioned by Sir Iaac Newton, that 


Kings did not reign, one with another, a much 


60. longer ſpace of time in he ages which I an 
tt concerned with, in which men generally lived 
“ to a much greater age, than in the times out 


af which Sir aac Newton has taken the cata- 
* logues of Kings which he has produced. 


* From Abrabam down almoſt to David men 
< lived, according to the ſcripture. accounts of 
the lengths of their lives, to I think at a me- 
* dium above 100 years, exceeding that time 


very much in the times near Abrabam, and 
9 ſeldom falling ſbort of it, until within a gene- 
ration or two of David: But in David's time 


< the length of human life was, at a medium, 
«© but' 70 years: Now any one that conſiders 
« this difference, muſt ſee, that the lengths of 
“ Kings reigns, as well as of generations, muſt 
« be conſiderably affected by it. Succeſſions in 


both muſt come on ſlower in the early ages 
according to the greater length of mens lives. 


I am ſenſible I could produce many cata- 
4 confirm what I have offered; but ſince there 


is one which takes in almoſt the whole com- 


<« paſs of the times which I am concerned in, and 


-<<-which has all the weight that the authority of 
the ſacred writers can give it, and which will 
bring the point in queſtion ta a clear and indiſ- 


. * concluſion, I ſhall for brevity's ſake 
| Fa „ omit 
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« omit all others, and offer only that to the rea- 
« der's farther examination. From Abraham to 
« David (including both Abrabam and David) 
« were 14 generations: Now from Abraham's 
« birth A. M. 2008 * to David's death about err — 
« A. M. 2986 F are 978 years, ſo that genera- Pad Ch. 
« ions in theſe times took up one with another 1018. 
« near 70 years a- piece, i. e. they were above 
« double the length which Sir Iſaac Newton computes | 
« them, and which they were (I believe) after the 15 
« times of David. We muſt therefore ſuppoſe 
« the reigns of Kings in theſe ancient times to be 
“longer than his computation in the fame pro- 
e portion, and, if ſo, we muſt calculate them at 
e above forty year a- piece one with another; and 
4 ſo the prophane hiſtorians have recorded them 
to be; For according to the liſts we have from 
60 Caſtor of the ancient Kings of S:cyon and Argos, 1 
« the firſt twelve Kings of digen reigned mo 
<« than,'44 years a- piece one with another, and - 
the firſt eight Kings of Argos ſomething aboye 
* 46, as our great author has remarked. _ | 4 
min were tre ao» 8 
* Sicyon extended from A. M. 1920 to A. M. 
« 2450, ſo that they began 88 years before. the 

« birth iba and A in we times 85 | 


— 


)J / T 


— 
U 


q By this — #EU IE the rejgns- of the 12 1 took up 
530 years. But Dr. Shuckford, Vol. II. p. 41, gives only 
38 years a-piece to the firll fix Kings, the whole time 228 
years: ſo that the ſecond ſix muſt have reigned above 50 
7 r wh e, the whole time 302 years. 


2 * And 


1' = mn - 1 Q © 


+ O 
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And the reigns of the firſt eight Kings of 


« Argos began A. M. 2154, ended A. M. 2523, 
4 ſo that they reached from the latter end of 4. 


L grabum's life to a few years after the exit of 


* the Maelites out of Egypt. 


And let any ↄne form a juſt computation of 


„ the' length of mens lives in theſe times, and it 


FP. xix. 


« will in no wiſe appear unreaſonable to imagine, 
that the => A were of this length in 


4 thefe days. 


<< might obſerve, that the ancient accomits of 


the Kings of different kingdoms in theſe times 


* apree to one another, as well as our great au- 


E thor's more modern catalogues, Sc. 


I. WE fee here, that the learned writer would 
have it granted him, and reaſons all along upon 


the ſuppoſition that it will be granted him, that 


the firſt named Kings of Sicyon and Argos in the 


old catalogues, reigned in the ſimes he is concern. 


Pref. P XV. 


ed with, that is, in the nner of Longevity: And 
he ſeems not to be aware, that this is begging 
the very queſtion in diſpute, and that while he 


begs the queſtion he furniſhes reaſons to rej jet 


his petition. | He very juſtly advances, That 
c“ the difference there has been in — 
length of human fe in the different ages of the 


4 world, muſt have had a conſiderable effect up- 


« on the length of both reigns and generations, 
s both which muſt be longer or ſhorter in this 


| E r to 


45 what i is the rv ſtandard of the length 


» Mr hin has 1 the ame peio W 
| 66 of 
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of mens lives in the age they belong to.” But 

this undoubted truth furniſhes an argument ir- 

reſiſtible againſt. the long reigns of the Kings in 
entioned. 


the catalogues abovem 
Sir Jſaac Newton has never faid, that twelve 
Kings of Sicyon, of whom the Firſt began to 
reign in . M. 1920. (Ant. Chr. 2084) might 
not reign 44 years a- piece one with another: or 
that eight Kings of Argos, of whom the firſt be- 
gan to reign A. M. 2154. (Ant. Chr. 1850) 
might not reign 46 years a-piece : But all his 
reaſonings tend to prove, that the kingdoms, 
ſaid to have commenced at thoſe periods, did 
W not then commence; that Ægialeus did not be- 
gin to reign in A. M. 1920, nor achus in 2154, 
but many centuries after thoſe dates, and in — 


imes of ſhort life. $1 
As to Ægialeus, Sir Iſaac Newton has Caffici 


: | ently ſnewn by authorities, that he was the ſon of 


achus and brother of Phoreneus, who is counted 
the ſecond King of Argos; the beginning of which 


And he has likewiſe ſhewn it to be highly proba- 
ble, that Apis the 4th King of Sicyon, and Epopeus 


the 1th King in the catalogue, were one and the 
lame perſon, and that the twelve Kings, inſerted 


between thoſe two names, were imaginary. The 
judicious Mr. Stazyan, in his Grecian Hiftory, 


And even Mr. }hiſton confeſſes (p. 983.) that 
the ſeries of Kings of Sicyon'is more ſuſpected 


« to 


kingdom was conſequently prior to that of Sion. 


ſeems much diſpoſed - to adopt this opinion. 


P. 169, 


179. 


e than almoſt any that pretends | 


— 
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« to be very ancient; and that there are not 
« wanting ſome plauſible arguments againſt it.” 
I ſhall therefore take no further notice of the 
 Sicyonian Kings, but apply Sir {aac Newton's me- 
thod'of reaſoning from the courſe of nature, to the 
ſucceſſion of Kings at Argos, of whom the eight 
firſt are ſaid to have —— r l a: piece 
one with another. 

I is held by forne ad”; chat the life 
of man became reduced 'to 'the preſent ſtandard 
in the time of Moſes; others defer it to within a 
or two of David. 

Moſes at 88 years of age came out of Feyptin 
the year Ant. Chr. 1491. 

David dy d, at about 70 years 

of age, A. M. 2986, Ant. Chr. 


— L. 


r ee 55S. 


1018. he was 3 therefore born Ki 
— rr rnrnnnm—_— — Ant. Chr. uy: ha 
9 TE | cen 


eee eee 


1 K 


Leet us take the n num- 
ber, 202, and add it to 1067 
and this will carry us back to — Ant. Chr. 1 289. 
During theſe 1289 years, preceding the Chril- 
tian Era, we are authorized by Sir Jaac's cats 
logues to compute (when there is no certainty) 
the reigns of any conſiderable number of Kings in 
8 en 20 m_ n ode with ano- 
Let eee Sir Jſuar's 8 5900 
youn (inſtead of 622) for the reigns of the 17 i © it 
FE 2 Kings, 
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Kings; ending with Leonidas, who was chin in the 
year Ant. GChr480,-- : 1-4 

If to theſe 480 years we add the 340, this. will 
carry us back to the year 820 Ant. Chr. the time 
of the return of the Heraclides into Peloponneſus, 
and the beginning of the reign of Euryſtbeues the 
firſt of the 17 Kings of Sparta of that race. 

It is generally admitted, that the beginning of 
the reign of Euryſtbenes, (who ejected — 
the ſon of Oreſtes and grandſon of Agamemnon) 
was go years after the Fall of Troy. Theſe 80 years 
being added to the 8 20, we are got to the year 900 
before Chriſt, the year when Troy was taken. 
| Agamemnon King of Mycene (who was ſlain juſt 
upon his return from Troy). is given us for the 
19th King in ſucceſſion. from Hacbus, the' firſt 
King of Argos, (Perſeus the 15th King of Argos 
having removed the regal ſeat from Argos to My-. 
'. 3 | 
Now ſuppoſing all theſe 19 Kings in fuccefhon 6 
to have really ellas yer if we allow them but 

„ 220" 2%. © 


1 V. B. W King of 28 ee, and ar- 
ta, when the Heraclides dethroned him. 

d Mr. Staryan mentions the following King of Agen, 
as ſaid to have reigned inſueceſſion. 

Inachus, Phoroneus, Apis, Argus, Criafus, Phorbas, Tafus, 


rally aſſented to, that there was ſuch a King of Agen. And 
in p. 22, he has theſe words : © As Tafus is not generally rec - 
| “ koned in the number of theſe Kings, ſo it is doubted 
340 whether Phorhas and his ſon Triopas ought not to be excluled, 
11m #. CE Ee OI Lag * 


av 0 


Crotepus. But as to Apis, he tells us (p. 19.) ĩt is not gene. Ns 


mente on he tog 


20 years a- piece one with another (and there {4 
no reaſon to allow them more, for we are not 
yet got to the times of Longevity) the ſum will 
be 380, which being added to goo; carries us 
back to the year 12 80 before Chriſt, about which 
time we have ſuppoſed the life of man to have 
been firſt reduced to the preſent ſtandard. And 
this brings down the commencement of the king. 
| dom of Argos 570 years later than where it is ph. 
ced by the old Chronology, 

Bur as we have here ſuppoſed, what perhaps 
many perſons will not grant, that the life of man 
was brought to the preſent ſtandard 202 years be- 
fore the birth of David, let us fix the date of this 
abbreviation of human life at only 40 years be- 
fore David's birth, and then it will be in the year 


4 Crotopus, becauſe he is likewiſe ſald to have left rg 
« and to have built a new city for himſelf in Megaris.” 
l obſerve that Sir /ſaac Newton (p. 170.) by placing the 
beginning of the reign of Phoronear, the ſecond King of 
Avgei, about the I 2th of Sammel, or Ant. Chr. 1088. ſuppoſes, 
that at leaſt eight or nine of the Kings in the Argive catalogue 
were fictitious. In p. 172, he has theſe words: Aa 
« laus wrote, that Phorozeus was older than Og ges, and that 
* Og yges flouriſhed 1020 years before the firſt Olym piad.— 
But Acufilaus was an Argivs, and feigned theſe things 3 in ho- 
nour 'of his country. Inachus might be as old as Og yges, but 
and his followers made t 700 years older than 
« the truth; and Chranologers, to make out this reckon- 
ing, have lengthened the races of the Kings of Argos and 
« Sicyon, and changed ſeveral contemporary princes of Argos 
« into ſaccſũ ve Kings, and inſerted many feigned Kings in. 
« to the race of the Kings of Sicyaz.” If Sir J/aac New!or 
had not cut off eight or nine of the Kings of Argas, he could 
not have placed Phoroneys ſo late as 1088 1 his own method 


of campuration. 


before 


e 
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before Chriſt 1127. This is I think as low a date 


as any body contends for; at leaſt Dr. Shuckford 


will be content with 1t. 

Of the 19 Kings it will require 11, at about 
20% years a-piece, to carry us up from the death 
of Agamennon (which, by the foregoing compu- 
tation, happened about the year before Chriſt 
9oo) to the 40th year before David's birth, Ant. 
Chr. 1127: and conſequently, if we will adhere 
to the pretended date. of the commencement of 
the kingdom of Argos, viz. Ant. Chr. 1850 (or 
A. M. 2154) we muſt ſuppoſe the 8 firſt Kings 
to have reigned above go years a-piece one with 
another, and their reigns to have taken up 723 
years; for this is the number that mult be add- 
ed to 1127 to make 1850. 


But if the 8 firſt Kings Cur rag go 


years a-picce one with another, what the learned 
writer advances in the following paſſage con- 


cerning monuments, ftone-pillars and e, 


can have no foundation. 
« As to our illuſtrious author's argument from 


_ Pref, p.liv, 


« the length of reigns : I might have obſerved 


that it is introduced upon a ſuppoſition which 
can never be allowed, namely, that the anci- 
* ent Chronologers did not give us the /everal 
* reigns of their Kings as they took them from au- 
* thentick records, but that they made the lengths 
* of them by artificial computations, calculated 
* according to what they thought the reigns of 


„ fuch a number of Kings as they had Wet 


ee, would at a medium one with another 


* amount to: this certainly never was fact; but 
* a8 


| 


6 pected ſidelity, who bad faithfully examined fuch J 
© originals.” | | 


| kad ſuch good vouchers, . whence came * thoſe ; 


_ King of Sicyon, to be, according to ſome chrono- 


| bove 500 years older than Phoroneus King of 4r- 


©. ther of Phoroneus ?” 
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« as Acufilaus, a moſt ancient hiſtorian mention. 
t ed by our moſt illuſtrious author, wrote his 
« genealogies out of tables of braſs, ſo it is by 
<« far moſt probable that all the other genealogi/t, 
* who have given us the lengths of lives or reigns 
<« of their Kings or Heroes, took their accounts 
« either from monuments, ſtone-pillars, or ancient 
& inſcriptions, or from other antiquaries of unſuſ- 


Io this I further anſwer, = 
I. If theſe genealogiſts were ſo faithful and 


<« repugnances in their chronological canons 
(mentioned by Plutarch) which hundreds of 
t authors correcting have not been able. to con- 
« ſtitute any thing certain in which they could 
<«< agree? For inſtance, how came Agialeus, M 


logers, 234 years, and, according to others, 2. 


gas, when Acigſilaus, Auticlides, and Plato ac- 
counted Pboroneus the oldeſt King in Greece; 
« and Apolladorus tells us, Ægialeus was che bro- 


IL: De-Shachfrd, per of his work, * 
ſcems to admit that the Anclents made uſe of » Ml. 


. ertificial chronology ; as appears by the lowing * 
paſſage, vol. I. p. 209. * cell; 


| ? two Kings whoſe. reigns all toge 


1. He [Sir Jobn Marſam) bf” 850 * hay 
© Diodorus, that Menes was ſucceeded by fitty- 
ther took up us « 


66 time 


25 — 1400 years. In all which 


2 Pe 
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e kite the Ag pnaue bad done nocking 3 worth 
00 my qrding in hiſtory. ' "7 

le ſuppoſes rheſe 1400 years to wif, at 
cc ge, for Herodotus is expreſs that the firſt 
« jlluſtrious aftions were done in Egypt in the 
« time of Se/oftris ; before Seſoftris, ſays he, they 
had done nothing famous; and Diodorus ſays 
« that Seſofris performed the moſt illuſtrious 
6 Tk far exceedirig all before Hin. 


| « He ſuppoſes, with Poſepbus, that this ge- 


«Toi was Sefac who beſieged Feruſalem in the sth 
« 0 of Reboboam, King of Judab, about A. * 

Dos FR only difficulty i in this argumentation 
« will be, that it places Menes or Mizraim, a- 
bove a century earlier than his true age; for 
« if we reckon backward 1400 yeats, from the 
« year before named [303 3] in which "Sefac be- 


* ſieged Jeruſalen, we ſhall place Mizraim A. M. 5 
1633, i. e. 23 years before the flood, and 139, 


years earlier than the true time of his reign, 
* which began, — A. M. 1772; but this diffi- 
* culty. may he eaſily deared: The number 


F Fears is a miſtake: Diodorus ſays ex- 


* preſly, that there were but 32 Kings, from 
Aenes tor the time where Seſoſtris's reign i p- 


10 According to Dioderus,* ehrt wid about 98 fie 
e Mixzraim! Diodirur mint indeed. 
have made a miſtake in this — for from the 
death of Mines A. M. 1943 to Sgſac about A. M. zozz are 
but 1090 years, and 55 ſucceſions may very elf carry 
' us down thus far, Er.“ Pref. p. xxx. Vol. 1. — 


8 J. 8 „ poſed 


= 


- TY 
lxxvit 
- ' 
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& poſed to begin; and according to-Sir Yobn Mar- 
« ſham's tables of the Theban Kings, from Menes 
« to Seſeftris is. but 1370 years, though we ſup- 
« poſe Seſeſtris the 55th King from Menes, and 
« even this number is too great, if, as Diode. 
« rus computes, there vere fifty· tuo Kings on- 
4c 1 
5 a The Ack ts anal allowed about 36 
« years and a half to the reign of a King loben 
«they made uſe of an artificial chronology] and 
« Aeg if we deduct 3 times 36 years an and 
e an half, or about 110 years from 1370 (the 
e number of years between Menes and Seſoftris, i 

* according to Sir John Marſbam's tables) I ſay, i 
« if we deduct 3 times 36 years and an half, ot 
« about 110 years, (ſuppoſing thoſe tables to 
« haye the names of 3 Kings too many, the 
6 number of Kings being, according to Diods 
<c rus, 52, and not 55) we ſhall then make the 
« ſpace of time between Menes and Seſoftris a. 
& bout 1260 years; and ſo it really is accord- 
Ding to the Hebrew chronology, Menes begin- 

« ning | his Reign, as we before ſaid, Anno mundi 
4 1772 and Seſoftris or Seſac befieging Feruſe- 
« Jem i in the Sth year” of Reken imo mundi 
n 
I cannot but obſerve bee, that the learned 
_ writer, who in imitation of the Ancients makes 
ule of an artificial chronology, has in the pre- 
ſent inſtance employed it ſomewhat unluckily; 
for ſuppoſing he might have allowed 110 years 
to 3 reizen in any other ſucceſſion of ancient 


Kings, 


' of the Seven Roman Kings. 


here, where the reigns of the 52 Kings filling on- 
ly 1260 years, they could reign but about 24 
years a-piece one with another. And indeed the 


againſt that Catalogue of fifty- two Kings, (as well 
as Diodorus s 80 Kings) and againſt the learned 
writer's opinion concerning the ancient chronolo- 


"il gers, That they took their ſucceſſions of Kings, and the * 


0 numbers of years which each of them reigned, fron 
= AUTHENTICK RECORDS. 


For is it not highly incredible that 52 Egyp- 


Jone with another longer than the like number of 
ſucceſſive Kings in modern kingdoms? a conſi- 
benen that ſeems ſufficient to overthrow all 
maginary tables of braſs, ſtone- pillars, monu- 
ments, inſcriptions, &c. recording the ſucceſſion 
f thoſe 52 Kings or 55 Kings between Mizraim 


and-Seſytris *, 


2 See in p. xlix. the citation g Mr. nbi. 
o The 19 Kings ending with Agamemnon, the 3 between 
ramemnon and Enryfthenes, and the 17 beginning with Zu- 


eign from Ant. Chr. 1850. to Ant. Chr. 480. 


ng | e 2 reigned | 


\ 


Kings, he has no right to make that allowance 


ſhortneſs of theſe reigns furniſhes a good argument 


ian Kings beginning with AGzraim, and reach. 
Wing thro the times of longevity from A. M. 1772 
so 3033, ſhould reign but 3 or 4 years a- piece 


Or, if it be credible that the reigns of 52 Kidges 

ff Egypt in ſucceſſion from Mizraim took up 
dut 1260 years, is it not improbable that the 
igns of 39 Kings in ſucceſſion, from Inachus, 
ook up 1370 years; that if che een 


benen and ending with Leonidas make up the 39. They 


Ant. Chr. 


4232. 
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igned but about 24 years a-piece one with ano- 


ther, the latter ſhould reign 35 : eſpecially, if we | 
conſider that the reign of Mizraim is ſuppoſed to 1 
have begun 382 years before the reign of Inachu, - 


and but 116 years 1 


 Arphaxad was coeval with Mizraim. Now had 
Arphaxad eſtabliſhed a kingdom A. M. 1772, and 
the crown had gone in lineal deſcent, it is proba- 
ble, there would not have been more than 1; 
Kings in 1260. years, i. e. from the beginning of 
| Arphaxad's reign to the time of Seſoſtris, who was 
contemporary with Salomon, For from Arphaxad 


to. Salomon; (both included) there were but 23 ge- 


nerations: and, during the firſt nine generations, 1 
there would have been but three Kings, Arphaxad, 
Salab, and Eber: For Eber outlved ee the Wl 


7th in deſcent from him. 


And it is to be obſerved, that theſe TRRII : 


reigns would have taken-up 415 years, (there be- 


ing from A. M. 1772 to A. M. 218y, the year 
when Eber died, exactly that number) whereas 


in no ſeries of Egyptian reigns in Sir John Mar. 


Ham's tables, do the wLvn firſt as up more iſ 


than 407: years. 
And as to the 14 generations, beginning with 
Jaac and ending with Solomon, it is probable, they 
would not have furniſhed more than 12 Kings: 
For while the life of man was ſhortening from 
180 years to 70, fathers would frequently outlive 


their ſons, and the reigns would be fewer than the 


generations. 
But 


a A vn a Vs 
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of the Seven Roman Kings. 


But ſuppoſing a King for each of the 14 gene- 
rations from Jaac to Solomon, (both included) the 
whole number of Kings in 1260 years from Ar- 

to Solomon, would have been but 17. 

| That the reigns of 52 Kings in ſucceſſion from 
Mizraim ſhould take up no longer a ſpace of 
time, than 23 generations from Arphaxad, has 
ſurely at firſt ſight an appearance of improbability, 
How far the difficulty may be ſolved by the ſup- 
poſitions of Election, Rebellion, and n I 
* leave to the reader to conſider. 


Bur, in | the paſſage above cited (from 8 Pp, 
xix.) the learned writer, to ſupport the credit of 
the old chronologers, obſerves farther, that © the 
ancient accounts of the Kings of different king- 
« doms agree to one another as well as Sir 8 
% Newton's more modern catalogues.” 

Yes, in ſome inſtances, they agree fo well, a 
by their agreement to diſcover their Technical ori- 

For the 22 firſt Kings of Thebes, in Sir 
John Marſham's tables, take up but 676 years, 
and the 21 Kings of Alba and Rome take up juſt. 
the ſame number, tho” the firſt are ſuppoſed tq 
have reigned in the times when men lived to the 
ages of 400, 300, 200, 120, and the other when 
the life of man was ſhortetied to 70 years. 

So, in the times of SHORT LIFE, the twelve 
Kings of Macedonia, from Caranus to Archelaus, 
reign 34% years a- piece. And the eight laft of 


the Latine Kings, from Amulius to Tarquin the 
proud, reign 35 3. 
e 9 And 
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And #n the times of LONG LIE, the twelve firſt 
Kings of ria reign about 40 you 1 one 
with another. | 

How can theſe things be made to ſquare with. 
that principle, laid down by the learned writer 
(Pref. p. xv.) that & the difference there has been 
in the common length of human life, in the 
different ages of the world, muſt have had a 
e conſiderable effeft upon the length of reigns, 
« which muſt be longer or ſhorter in this or that 

age in ſome meaſure, according to what is the 
e common ſtandard of the length of mens lives 
in the age they belong to?” 

I ſhould think that the great miſtake of the 
annaliſts who wrote of the firſt ages after the 
flood is not in allowing ſo many as 100 or 120 
years to three reigns, but in not allowing more *, 
They ſeem to have known nothing of the fact, 
that mens lives extended to ſo great a length, du- 

ring ſome centuries after the flood, as they are 
repreſented to do in Scripture : For had- they 
known this, ſurely they would never have made 
their accounts of Kings reigns in the earlier and 
later ages agree fo well together, 


be fourteen firſt Egyptian Kings of Thebes are ſaid 

to have reigned 414 years, i. e. from A. M. 1772 to 2186, 

or till three year after the death of Abraham, (who died at 
the age of 175) and tho? they lived in theſe times of longevity, 
yet they reigned but 29 years ſome months a- piece; they 
are not made toreign ſo long as the 14 Latine Kings, after the 
fall of Troy, which is ſuppoſed to have happened A. M. 2820, 
63 years after the laſt of the fourteen Egyptian Kings. 


As 
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of the Seven Roman Kings. 
As to the long argumentation which the learn- 
ed writer has employed in ſupport of Ctefias's lu, 


chronology of the rian monarchs, againſt Sir 
Taac Newton's objections, I ſhall not enter into 


any conſideration of it; becauſe to my apprehen- 
ſion the learned writer does not ſeem to be quite 


ſatisfied with it himſelf; nor to have a very ad- 


vantageous opinion of Ctefias. ** We find (fays 
= he) from Scripture, that after Abraham's de- 


<« feating his armies” ¶ the armies of Chederlaomer] 


de the Aſyrian Kings appear not to have had any 
c dominion over the nations between the Medi- 


ce terranean and the Euphrates : This indeed ſeems 
« to confine the Mirian empire within narrower 
4 bounds, than can well agree with the accounts 
« which the heathen writers give of it; but then 
ce it is remarkable, that theſe enlarged accounts 
* come from hands comparatively modern. Dio 
« dorus informs us, that he took his from Clefias ; 

% Ciefias might have the number of his ancient A 
« frian Kings from the Perfian chronicles ;, but 


* as all writers have agreed to aſcribe na great 


« aftions to am of them, from after Ninus 1 Sar- 
1 danapalus; ſo it appears moſt reaſonable. to 
* imagine, that the Perſſan regiſtries made but a 
«very ſhort mention of them,” [ probably none 
at all; C for ancient regiſtries afforded bur. lit- 


* tle hiſtory, and therefore I ſuſpect, that Cefias's 


© eſtimate of the ancient Aſhrian grandeur. was 
rather formed from what he knew to be true 
of the Penſian empire, than taken from any au- 
thentick accounts of the ancient Aſprian. | 

e 4 | And 
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Andy hier. i fs (p-9861) f if deve not 
Ely One ogg in this place as if I believ. 
20 wo a 17 7 5 as to 
7 heginning ar en rion king 
: do not depend upon ſuch. legendary 
6 relations. I have not here ſet down the ſe- 
i veral years which each of theſe Kings [in all 


« 32, from Belus to Sqrdanapalys out of Moſes 


*<. Chorenen/is] reigned, becauſe it muſt be ac; 
„ knowledged that the copies differ much about 
them: and I ſuſpe& ſeveral miſtakes in thoſe 

« particular numbers of ſucceſſions and of years, 
« tho? the general ſum of the years, within a lit- 
« tle more og A century, is well atteſted by 
«© the ancients,” _ 

Non ſhall I meddle with Sir Laa Neutor; 2 


ſtronomical argument for fixing the time of the 


Argonautick expedition, (and of courſe the time 


of the fall of Troy, which was only one genera: 


tion later) from the poſition of the (olftitial and 
equinoctial points on the ſphere which Cron 
made for the uſe of the Argonauts. I am too lit- 
tle acquainted with the ſcience of Aſtronomy to 
ſpeak pertinently on the ſubject. I ſhall only ob- 
ferve that Mr, Whiſton toes not agree with Dr. 
Sbuckfarg concerning, th the * grounds * the argu: 
ment. | & 

4 The fallacy of this a argument (ſays Dr. Shuck- 


4 furd) cannot but appear very evident to any 


e one that attends to it: for ſuppoſe we allow 
« that Chiron did 220 5 place the Per as Sir 
> Newry repre 7% (tho? I ſhould think 
85 it 

Faak = 


d 
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« jt moſt probable that he did not ſo place them) 
75 yet it muſt be undeniably plain, that nothing 
« can, be certainly eſtabliſhed fromChiror's poſi- 
« tion of them, unleſs it appears, that Chiron 
« knew, how to give them their true place. 
— If indeed it could be known what was 

« the true place of the ſolſtitial points in Chirgr's 
« time, it might be known, by taking the dif. 
« tance of that place from the preſent poſition of 


them, how. much time was elapſed from Chires 


« to our days. 


gut I anſwer, it cannot be accurately "Ro i 
e from any ſchemes of Chiron what was the true 


place of tho ſolſtices in his days; becauſe, tho 
« it is ſaid that he calculated the then poſition 
of them, yet he was ſo inaccurate an aſtrono- 


P. vi. 


e mer, that his calculation might err four few 


7 “ es bu: their true poſition,” © _ 
es 991.) writes thus: 


” As to 1 argument from the place of 


te the two colures in Eudoxus from Chirey the Ar 


* gonaut, preſerved by Hiꝑparcbus of Bithynia, I 


66 readily allow its foundations 4% be true, that Eu- 


« doxus's ſphere was the ſame with Chiron's, aud 
* that it muas firſt madt and ſhewed Hercules and 


** the reſt of the Argonauts in order to. guide them 


iin their veyage to Colchis. And I take the diſ. 
* covery af this ſure aſtronomical. criterias of the 
* true time of that Arganautick expedzjion (in the 


defect of eclipſes) to be highly worthy the un- 
** common fagacity of the great Sir 1aac Newton, 


© and in its awn nature a chronological character 


S truly 
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truly ineſtimable. Nor need we, 1 think, ary 
« ſtronger argument in order to overturn Sir 
% Tfaac Newton's own chronology, than this po. 
« fition of the colures at the time of that expe. 
dition, which its propoſer has very kindly 


„ furniſhed us withal.“ 


In p. 996: © I now proceed to Zudorus's ac. 
% curate deſcription of the poſition of the two 


„ coldͤres, as they had been drawn on their ce- 


fſeſtial globes, ever ſince the days of Chiron, 
* at the Argonautick expedition, and as Hippar- 

* chus has given us that deſcription? in [the words 
« of Eudoxus.” | 

Again (p. 1002. ) « Sir Jaac Newton betrays 
“ his conſciouſneſs how little Eudoxus's deſcrip- 
tion of Chiron's colures agreed to his poſition 
«" of them, by pretending that theſe obſervations 
« of the Ancients were coarſe and inaccurate. 
« This is true if compared with the obſervations 
<« of the Moderns which reach to minutes; and, 
« ſince the application of Teleſcopick ſights to A. 
« ftronomical inſtruments, to ten or fewer ſeconds. 
But as to our preſent purpoſe this deſcription 
„in Eudoxus is very accurate, it both taking no- 


«rice of every conſtellation, through which each 


on of the colures paſſed, that were viſible in 
« Greece: and hardly admitting of an error of half 
« 2 degree in angular meaſures, or 36 years in 
« time. Which is ſufficiently exact.“ 

How far Mr. V biſton has ſucceeded in his ar- 
gumentation about the Neck of the Swan and the 


7 pd of the Bear, &c. I muſt leave to others to 


con- 
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of the Seven Roman Kings. 
<onfider. I ſhall only obſerve, with regard to the 
laſt paragraph cited from his diſcourſe, that when 
Sir Iſaac Newton calls the obſervations of the an- 
cient aſtronomers coarſe, he cannot well be un- 
derſtood to uſe that word, but in-a comparative 
ſenſe, that ſenſe in which Mr. Vbhiſton admits it 
may be juſtly uſed. For otherwiſe Sir Jaac would 


not have inferred any thing, as czRTAIN, from | 


thoſe ancient obſervations. Now, in p. 95, after 
he has finiſhed his argument from Chiron's ſphere, 
he thus writes : 

Hod tells us, that ſixty days after the win- 


Ixx „ 


« ter ſolſtice, the ſtar ArZurus. roſe at ſun- ſet: 


« and thence it follows, that Hefod flouriſhed a- 
& bout 100 years after the death of Solomon, or in 


« the generation or age next after the 7 . . 
« as Hefiod himſelf declares. 


From all theſe circumſtances, grounded up- 
« on the coaRsx obſervations of the ancient a- 


e ſtronomers, we may reckon it CERTAIN, that 
« the Argonautick expedition was not earlier than 
* the reign of Solomon : and if theſe aſtronomical 


* arguments be added to the former arguments 


taken from the mean length of the reigns of 


* Kings according to the courſe of nature; from 
„them all we may fafely conclude, that the Argo- | 


* nautick expedition was after the death of Solo- 
non, and moſt probably that it was about 4.3 
“years after. 


The Trojan war was one generation later than 
bn _ 5 — — ſeveral captains of the 
* Greeks 
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6 Greeks i in that war r being ſons of the Argonauts, 
« &c 

By the laſt N here cited, 1 am brought 
round. again to-the point, from, whence I ſet out 
in this diſcourſe, the Fall of Troy; the time of 
which event, if it be rightly ſettled, or pretty 
near the truth, by Sir Jaac Newton, the received 
chronology of the regal ſtate of Rome is totally 
diſcredited and overturned. For then the whole 
ſpace of time, between the taking of Trey and the 
expulſion of Tarquin the Proud, will not have been 
above 400 years; and of theſe no-body, I ima- 
gine, will be inclined to give 244 to the 7 Kings 
of Rome, moſt of whom were ſlain, and but 156 
to the 14 Latine Kings their predeceſſors. 

To the probable arguments brought by Sir 
Jaac for ſhortening the duration of the regal 
ſtate, I have added another, taken from certain 
_ rraditions which prevailed among the Romans, 
and of which the chronology, framed afterwards, 
was not able to deſtroy the belief, though the 
truth of thoſe traditions was incompatible with 
the truth of chat chronology, 

And I have ſhewn, that in the Roman ſtory 
there are other particulars repugnant to the re- 
ceived chronology, but perfectly conſiſtent with 
Sir Tfaac Newton's computations, 

Tradition and the exrlieſt Roman hiſtorians 
faid, 


1. That Numa v was comtemporary with Pate 


* of 
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of his army, and fought on horſeback in His laſt 


of the Seven Roman Kings. 


2. That Tarquin the Proud was the fon of Tar- 
quin the Elder. anche 
3. That Tarquin the Proud was at the head 


battle with the Romans {about 14 years ater his : 
expulſion. ] 

4. That Collatinus, tlie huſband of Lucretia, 
and created Conſul on the expulſion of Targuin 
the Proud, was the ſon of Eyerius, nepliew of 
Tarquin the Elder. wo | 

Now all theſe Facts are- inconſiſtent with the 4 
old chronology ;. and for this reaſon, and this a- 
lone, Dionyſus rejects them. Livy, aware of the 
inconſiſtency, adheres nevertheleſs to the three 
laft of theſe facts, and ſpeaks of the frft in ſuch 
a manner as to make one think he really believed 
that too. So that he' ſeems to have had little 
faith in the received chronology, though he durſt 
not openly and expreſſy contradict t. 

On the other hand, all thoſe facts are conſiſtent 
with Si Iſaac Newton's computations, which ſfior- 
ten the reigns of the Kings. And the fame com- 
putations being rr we * mn * 
culties. 

1. We ſee mainly, why” the hiſtorians could 
give no account of any thing done by Romulus 
after the 17th year of his reign, while ay tell us 
that he reigned 37 years. 

2. By ſhortening the curable of Numa s- 
peaceful and religious reign, we can account for 
* martial . diſpoſition, —— the Roman ſtill 

| | retained, 
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nin; when Tullus _ Hoſtilius came to the 

throne. 

3. If we ſhorten the reigns of Tullus Hopilia, 
2 Martius, and Targuinius Priſcus, we are at 
no loſs for a reaſon why three ſuch ambaous and 
active Princes did ſo little. 

4. By cutting off about 24 —_ 44 
given to the reign of Servius Tullius we can ex- 
plain, how it came to paſs that there were no 

more than four luſtra in his time; which other- 
wiſe ſeems. very difficult to be accounted for. 

It ſurely cannot be denied, that there is a great 
coincidence of circumſtances to ſupport Sir Iſaac 
Newton's computations. and that his computa- 
tions, if admitted, render credible many hiſtori- 
cal facts, which anne ad- 
here to the old 

A writer, not leſs diſtinguiſhed for his depth 
of thought, and logical exactneſs, than for his 
amiable, benevolent fairneſs in argument, ob- 
ſerves, That evidence ariſing from various 
<« coincidences, which confirm and ſupport each 
<« other, is that kind of evidence upon which 
«© moſt queſtions of difficulty in common prac- 
<« tice are determined. —— And that probable 
« proofs, by being added, not only * the 
* evidence, but multiply it.“ 

Suppoſing it eaſy to ſnew, that in the preſent 
argument, (conſiſting of Sir Iſaac Newton's rea- 
fons, and thoſe I have added to them) this or 
that Porter * offered in proof, is liable to 
objection, 
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of the Seven Roman Kings. xci 
objection, and of little weight in itſelf; yet the 
united force of all the particulars, in one view, 
may perhaps be irreſiſtible; and certainly the 
concluſion we make from a view of the particu- 
lars, ought to be ſuch as reſults from their anited 
farce. 9 
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Of the Original of the Romans, and 
v1 dhe Building of Rome. ery ll. 
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E Ct. 1. The 671 en were Ten 
extracliun. F. II. Eneas's vohage t Italy. 
Y II. The ancient inbabitants of ' that country: 
IV. ZAEneas's reception by Latinus, Ming F La. 
tium. He marries Lavinia th daughter of Lati- 


nus, and builds Lavinium. &. V. He ſucceeds 1 
the Ming dom of bis fatber- in law. F. VI. The 


death Rneas, who is fucceeded by his ſen Aſca- 


nius. . VII. Aſcanius founds Alba Longa, and 


yeelds Lavinium to Aneas Sylvius, the fon of - 
neas-by Lavinia. F. VIII. The Latines upon the 


death of. Aſcanius unite Lavinium and Alba into. : 


Vou, I. 7 f one 


— 


Ls 5 
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ene Domivion, which they decree to AEneas Sy]. 
vius, but give the ſovereign power in affairs of 
Religion zo Iulus tbe ſon of Aſcanius. F. IX, 
The ſucceſſion of the Kings of Alba from Mneas 
Sylvius 4 Amulius, who dethrones bis elder bro- 


tber Numitor, F. X. The birth, education, and 


adventures of Romulus and Remus. They de- 
throne Amulius, and reſtore their Grandfather 
Numitor. F. XI. Numitor ſends Bis too grand 


Bef. J. C. ſons to plant a colony. They quarrel about the ſpit 


7 53s 


Y.ofR.r. 
TRIBES. 


Cut. 


of ground where the new city ſhall land. Remus 
is hain. 5 XI. Rour is BUILT. 


CHAP. II. 


ROMULUS. 


bas I: Romulus is choſen King of Rome. 11 Il 
He puts on a robe of diſtinction and appoints 12 


' Li1crTors to attend bim. F. III. He divides his 


colony into 3 TRIIES and theſe inio 30 Curiz, 


F. IV. He diſtinguiſbes the. people into PATRICIANS 


Patrons. 
SENATE. 
Celeres. 


and PLEBELANS, PATRONS and CLIENTS. . F. V. 
He conſtitutes a SeNaTE. F. VI. He appoints 
himſulf a guard of 300 berſemen called Celeres. 


F. VII. He ſetiles the reſpactive prerogatives of 


the King, Senate, and People. F. VIII. The reli. 


gious laws of Romulus. F. IX. His civil laws. 


5. X. To augment bis colony, be opens an Aſylum 
for fugitive ſlaves and out-laws, F. XI. Te rape 
of the Sabine ws.” $. Ell. 1 be en en· 
e Bas nls. darum 


I. Book 1: CONTENTS „ 


= Jeavour to recover their women by 4 treaty. - In 
of WR [bs nean time Romulus defeats the Cœninenſes, 
„s Acron their King in. Jingle combat, and de- 


as crees himſelf a Txrumen for bis vidlury. He re- Taronrn, 
* duces Cruſtuminum and Antemnæ, and gain 

nd ot ber advantages. $. XIII. Romulus's war with Opima 

. the Sabines. F. XIV. He concludes a peace with belis. 
er Wl chem, and admits Titus Tatius, their King, to be King Ta- 

is partner on the throne. The followers of Tatius 

ot are tranſported to Rome, and become one people 


with the Romans. F. XV. Tatius creates 100 Sabine Se- 

vet Senators choſen out of the Sabines. The: ere... 
ation of the firſt Rowan KnioauTts. The fefti- Knienrs, 
val of the MaTRONaL1a inſtituted. F. XVI. | 
The Death of Tatius. F. XVII. Romulus de- 

feats the Camerini, Fidenates, and Veientes. 

He rencunces the kingdom of Alba upon the deatb 

ef Numitor, F. XVIII. The murder of Romu- V. of R. 
lus by the Senate, and the * of Julius Pro- z. ON 


bis culus 20 appeaſe the people. 

1X, 

V. CHAP. It, 

mls | 

Shy NU M A. 

| vj $1. 7 Je Nath of Romulus 15 fallreel * an Interreg 
th: Interregnum. A deſcripiion of that ſort of gt» 
WS, 


verument; The people grow weary of it; where 

pon it is unanimouſly reſolved to chuſe a KINO. 

„ II. The charafer of Numa Pompilius, a Sa- 

en- 1 A F. III. He is elected to ſucceed 4. 
n Tl Romu- 


1 CONTENTS. Book l. 
3 Romulus; but is with difficulty perſuaded to ac. 
cet of the kingdom. He conſults the will of the 

| Gads by. augury. F. IV. Numa is no ſooner upon 
lie throne, than be applies himſelf to quiet the dj. 
*  ſenſions at Rome, and ta moderate the warlike ar. 

Aar of the Romans by the impreſſions of Religion, 

Miniſters F. V. He divides the miniſters of Religion into eight 
| l - claſſes." The Curiones, Flamines, Celeres, Au- 
gurs. F. VI. Veſtals. F. VII. Salü. F. VIII. 

Feciales. F. IX. Pontifices. $. X. He diref 
an eſpecial reverence. to be paid to the God Janus; 
ant makes a Goddeſs of Bona Fides. F. XI. H. 
introduces a nem fort of Gods, called Termini 6 
Boundaries. . F. XII. He amends ſome of Romu- 


ſends away the idle: foldiery to cultivate the lands 

congitered\. by Romulus. F. XIV. He diftributs 

 - the citizens into diftint}_ companies, according l 

© theif' trades. F. XV. He reforms the "calendar. 

„ 4% AV Numa dies, und bis n burits 
with bim. 


CHAP. w. 
ruLLus HOSTILIUS. 


we” $. I. Tullus Hoſtilius, a man 79 and 
martial diſpoſition, is eleted by the Romans to fut. 
ceed Numa. F. II. The rivalſhip between Rome 
and Alba for ſuperiority. F. III. The diſpute ii 
N as combat between: the three Ho- 


<@ : 4. 4 a 1 ati 


lus's : laws; and makes new ones. F. XIII. i 


[ woe] 


— 


ö e.. e & *% 
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ratii and the three Curiatii, in which the latter Horatii 


cs are all flain, and two of the former. F. IV. The _ W 
be ſurviving Horatius, returning to the city, in tri- 


E 
4 


Yon umpb, ftabs his own ſiſter, for reproaching him with 
life te death of her lover. He is tried by the Duum- 
ar- viri, and condemned to die. He appeals to the Aryzar 


on, People, and they mitigate the ſentence. F. V. R 

1 Tullius, in confunction with the Albans, engages 4 

| in a war againſt the Veientes, and defeats them, + ; 
The treachery of the Albans. Tullus demoliſhes Alba de; 

Alba, and tranſplants the inhabitants to Rome. ſtrored. - 
$. VI. He vanguiſbes the Fidenates, Sabines, and 

Latines; and inſtitutes the Saturnalia, F. VII. 

Jn his old age, be falls into ſuperſtition, and Audies | 
* He is Ye afſinated in 2 own „ „ 


CHAP. v. 
ANCUS MARCIUS. 


Ak L Auen Mateius, the e aft Numa, 114 
is choſen to ſucceed Tullus Hoſtilius. He declarts 
war againſt the Latines in all the forms preſcribed 
by Numa. He vanguiſbes the enemy in ſeveral | 
battles, and takes many of their towns. F. II. He 
frrengthens Rome by new fortifications, and builds 
Oſtia at the mouth of the Tiber. He defeats the Oſtia 
Fidenates, Sabines, Veientes, and Volſci. F. III. bull. 
He dies, leaving two ſons under the tuition of Lu- 139. 


eius Tarquinius, 4 foreigner from Hetruria, Io WO. 
W e — 


fy "owt 


yoo Ple- 
beians 

brought 
Mto the 


Senate. 


Navius, 
Augur. 


1 


be ſons of Ancus conſpire the death of Tarquin. 


of Queen Tanaquil, 10 ſecure the kingdom to her 
ſon-in-law, who takes poſſeſſion *. 80 _— being 
_— chad 10 the throne, 
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CHAP. VI. 
TARQUINIUS PRISCUS. 
$. I. The politicł manogement of Tarquinius 10 


obtain the kingdom. He is elected King, and adi; | li 
to the Senate 100 new Senators choſen out of the il 1 


Plebeians. F. II. The Latines renew the war 4. MW tr 
gainſt the Romans. Tarquin, by repeated vid. P. 


ries over them, reduces them to ſue for peace. it MI C\ 
his return to Rome, he builds @ Circus for the Ro- el 


man games. F. III. He totally ſubdues the 1: . re 


Lucumonies of Hetruria. F. IV. He applies him. ad 
ſelf to cleanſe and beautify Rome. F. V. He r. . 

news the war with the Sabines. He increaſes the ¶ vid 
number of the Roman Knights. The adventure of MW Tri 
Navius the Augur. F. VI. Tarquin ſubdues the 
Sabines. F. VII. He marks out the area of « 
temple to Jupiter, Juno, aud Minerva, on the hill 
Tarpems, afterwards called the Capitol. F. VIII. 


He is aſſaſſinated in his own palace. The ſtratagen 


CHAP, 


KP. 


Book I. c ON T E NT S. 
CH A P. VII. 
SERVIUS u, Lias 


. I. The birth and education of Servius Tul- 
lius, The honours he pays to the Goddeſs Fortune 
upon his elevation to the Throne. F. II. The Pa- 
tricians conſpire to diſpoſſeſs him. He gains the 
People to his intereſt, is legally elected King by the 
Curiæ, and though the Senate refuſes to confirm this 
eleflion, keeps poſſeſſion. F. III. Servius defeats. the 
rebellious Hetrurians. He enlarges Rome, and 
adds a fourth Tribe to the three old ones. He inſti- 
tutes the Compitalia in favour of faves. He di- 
vides the Roman territory with its inhabitants into 
Tribes. He marries his two daughters to Lucius 
Tarquinius and Aruns, the grandſons of the late 


King. He ſubdues the Hetrurians, F. IV, Ser- 


vius divides the Roman citizens into. fix Cl AssEs, 
and theſe into CxxnTuRIES,. He inflitutes the Cxx- 
Sus and the LuSTRUM, and coins money. F. V. 
He gives the LiBz&T1 or Freedmen the privilege 
of Roman citizens. F. VI. He reforms the regal 
power, and executes a ſcheme for "ſecuring to the 


A fourth 
City- 
Tribe. 


Ruſtick 
Tribes. 


Camith 
by Centu· 
ries. 

The Cen- 
ſus and 


Luſtrum. 


Romans the fidelity and friendſbip of the Latines 


and Sabines. F. VII. The witked intrigues of 
Tarquin and the younger Tullia, Tarquin accuſes 
the King of uſurpation before the Senate. Servius 
pleads bis cauſe there, but appeals to the People, 
ind is * them confirmed on the throne. §. VIII. 
f 4 Tar- 


£0” 
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Tarquin regains the King's favour by ſubmiſſions, 

| but ſoon after _— him to wed s and uſurpo 
219. the Kingdom. | 


CHAP. vm. N Fl 


TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS 


$. I. The tyranny of Tarquin who gets the ſur- | 

name of the Pxoup. His haughty treatment of the 

Latine Deputies and treacherous contrivance to de- 

Ar Turnus Herdonius. F. II. The Latine 40. 

Ferie La- ciation, and the inſtitution of the F ERIA& LaTINE. 
_— arquin afjiſted by the Latines defeats the. Volſci 
and ſubdues the Sabines. He finiſhes the Common 

Cixcus. SEWERS and Circus Maximus at Rome. F. III. 
His war. with the. people of Gabi, and the crutl 
frratagem whereby he becomes maſter of that cih. 
S8. IV. The adventure of: the woman with: the Sv- 

' Bybil's IL Books. The riſe of the written civil law. 
Booke Tarquin builds the temple of Jupfrzx Caprro- 
Linus. g. V. He ſends two of his ſons with 
: Brutus 10 conſult the. oracle. at Delphos. $. VI. 
Lucze= The rape of LuckegTiay The Tarquins are ba- 
1. niſbed; and a COMMONWEALTH, ePabliſbed at 
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From the eſtabliſhment of the Roman 
CoMMONWEALTH in the year of = 
243, to the re- building of the City 
365, after the Mes of it iy te 
Gauls. Gal 5 


5 


ECT. I. The ſtate a condition of Rome Ws: 266- 

the abolition of the regal power. F. II. Tar- 18 
f quin prevails with the Magiſtrates of Tarquinii iin | 
Hetruria to fend an Embaſſy to Rome in his fa- _ 
„ Ne, with a letter from bim 10 the Roman People. 
25 III. A fecond Embaſſy from the Tarquinienſes fo 
the Romans. The Ambaſſadors engage ſome of the 
ung Patricians in a plot againſt the new govern- 
nent. It is diſcovered by Vindicius a flave.- Bru- Bzvrur's 
us condemns his own ſons to death and ſees the exe- "> 
tion. F. IV. Collatinus is forced to abdicate the 
Conſulfvip ; and Valerius is choſen to ſucceed bim. 
V. Tarquin having flirred up the Tarquini- 
nſes and Veientes 1 take arms in bis cauſe, they. 
ome to @ battle with the Romans, in which Bru- 
s is flain. F. VI. The people entertain a jealouſy 
F Valerius's ambition, but ſoon after give him the 
x ame of Poplicola or Popular, on account of the Lex Vale: 

hag he make; in their favour, to the diminution of 808 

| ) | * 


? : — 


Horatius 
Cocles. 
Mucius 
$czvola, 


847 · 
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the Conſular Authority. He creates two treaſurer; 
with the title Y . Rd : 


„ al as 


S. I. Poplicola is choſen Conſul a ſecond Tine, 
and T. Lucretius appointed to, be bis Collegus, 
Porſena, King of Cluſium in Hetruria, ſends a 
threatening embaſſy to Rome. The Romans chu: 
Poplicola Conſul a third time, and give him Ho- 
ratius Pulvillus for 4 Collegue. F. II. Porſena, 
in conjunction with ſome of the Latine ſlates, 
marches an army into. the neighbourhood of Rome. 
The remarkable bravery of Horatius Cocles, F. III. 


' The deſperate enterpriſe and wonderful reſolution of 


Mucius Scævola. Porſena intimidated by the con- 
rage of the Romans, defiſts from bis demand of 
having tht baniſhed King reſtored. Hie mates 4 
truce with the Romans, who refer it to bis judg- 
ment, whether they ſhall reſtore to Tarquin his pa- 


. ternal eſtate or not. The adventure of Clælia du- | 


ring the pleadings. Porſena renounces the cauſe of 


| 4 10 entirely, and makes a peace with the Ro- 


F. IV. The temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 


— i Sp. Lartius and T. Herminius cbo- 
en Cons, 7 Toy — E. ' their wary 10 
+ 281 


* ko k * , 4 2 A + * 8 . 9 . % 3 ® L- * * 
r | | AP 
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CHAP. 


F. I. T# Romans, in the Conſulſhip of M. Va- 2. 


lerius, (brother of Poplicola,) and P. Poſthumius, 


„ make war againſt the Sabines, and twice defeat 
e, them. C. II. The Sabines unite in a national body 


againſt Rome, <vhere Poplicola is choſen Conſul a 


lowers and dependants. The Sabines are again de- 
feated. F. III. Poplicola dies. The Sabines upon 
his death take courage, and renew the war, in the 
Conſulſbip of P. Poſthumius and Menenius A- 
grippa, who obtain a ſignal victory over them. 


but a Triumph to Menenius. F. V. The Sabines 
are ſubdued in the ſucceeding N . ed 7 28 
Caſſius and . 1 


0 WY $$. IV. 


mius Cominius and T. Lartius) declare for King 


is there formed by ſome of Tarquin's Emiſſaries, 
who accompany the Latine Ambaſſadors. The plot 


js n and prevented, by the Conſuls Servius 


P, Sul- 


5. 1. The Latines (in the. Conſulate of Poſchu 


Tarquin againſt the new Republick ; but, before they. 
take the field, ſend an Embaſſy to Rome with pro- 
Poſals for an accommodation, F. II. A conſpiracy.” 


I 


fourth time. Appius Claudius leaves the Sabines Arrius 
and comes over 10 the Romans, with all bis fol- Cru. 


ww 


$. IV. An Ovation only is decreed Poſthumius, oration. 


1 


* = 
263. 
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Sulpitius and Manius Tullius; and the Ambaſſe 
dors are diſmiſſed with a refuſal of their demands, 
$. III. The Latines diſpatch” a Jecond Embaſſy t 
Rome with offers of Peace, upon new conditions, 
theſe are alſo rejeBed by the Senate. The" Romans 
prepare for war: but when the Conſuls Titus Lar- 
tius, ond Q. Clclius, would make the neceſſary li. 
vier, the poorer citizens-refuſe to ſerve. F. IV. The 
crueliy of their creditors is the cauſe of this mutiny, 
The debtors demand an abſolute remiſſion of their 


debts, Great diſputes ariſe in the Senate on this oc. 


caſion. In ſo dangerous a ſituation of affairs they 
judge it neceſſary to create @ 'PicTATOR, (a |6- 
vereign uncontroulable Magiſtrate) and to this the 
get the People's conſent. F. V. Titus Lartius is 
appointed to that ſupreme dignity. The levies fir 
4 war are no carried on without difficulty. After 
very little action in the field, a truce is made with 
tbe Latines for @ year; during which the Roman 
women married into Latium, and the Latine u- 
men married at Rome, have leave to return to their 
reſpective countries. F. VI. The truce being epi. 
red, Poſthumius one of the Conſuls is named Didla- 
tor, and bas the ſole conduct of the war. He give 
the Latines an entire overthrow in the battle if 
Regillus; after which the whole Nation ſubmits, 
N being obliged to quit Latiu m, retires 10 
Cumæ in Campania, and chere, in 4 Fe month; 
| Tum _; abs.” | 


nde M CONTENTS. 


* 
— 
3 
| , ] + 1 IP) 
C HA. v. 


.. n. bed isl Gib ie Late f. 
followed by domeftick broils at Rome; where the 


P. Servilius. F. II. The Volſci encouraged by the 


civil” feuds among the Romans, prepare to fall up- 
on them, "The Plebeians at Rome refuſe 40 bft 


of volinteers,” who follow. him out of perfonal af- 
fettion,” enters the territory of the enemy, and terri- 
fes tbem into a ſubmiſſion for the preſent ;- but be 


their preparations to attack the Republick. © F. III. 
While the Senate are conſulting” about "the Teoies to 
be made on this octaſſon, a a fudden accident vecafions 


ing. Servilius by fair promiſes in relation to the 
debts engages the people to lift themſelves. F. IV. 
He defeats the enemy, and, ibo the Senate refuſe 


dulgence to the ſoldiers, he triumphs in ſpight of their 

oppoſition. F. V. After this be takes the field again, 
and defeats the Aurunci, F. VI. The debtors 
at his return from the war claim the performance 
of his promiſes. . Servilius, not having power 70 
make them good, is treated by the People with con- 
tempt. He thereupon betomes th eg, and the 
A PN edition increaſes.” 


Senate get the Conſulſbip for Appius Claidnis and 


tbemſelvus for the war. Servilius with an arm 


an infurrettion at Rome. Servilius appeaſes* tu 
mult. News comes that the Volſci are approach- 


bim a triumph at his return, on account of his in- 


n 


bus no" ſooner led back bis arm, than. they 9 ö 


xiv 
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CHAP. VI. 


F. I. The people refuſe to obey the ſummons of the 
zew Conſuls (A. Virginius and T. Veturius,) to lif 
themſelves. for a war. againſt the Sabines, Aqui, 
and Volſci. The Senate, after fome diſpute among 


themſelves, agree to create a Didlator. Manius Va- 
lerius, @ brother of Poplicola, is named to that dig: 


aity. F. II. Valerius prevails with the. people to 
ferve, by promiſing them full ſatisfattion in relation 
to their complaints. oben the war ſhall. Be . aver, 
and by ſuſpending in the mean time all proſecutions 
for debt. Three armies are raiſed, to be command: 
ed by the DiZator and. the two Conſult. The enemy 


are defeated, on all ſides. F. III. The Diftator at 


bis return home demands of the Senate 10 diſcharge 
bis engagements to the debtors. His demand is rejet- 
ed. He excuſes W to ** People @ and Oey the 


| Daa. 


CHAP. vil. 


. I. The diſconton among the people dugments. 
The Conſuls, to give the mutineers a diverſion, lead 
their two armies, which they had not yet diſbanded, 
again into the field. The ſoldiers deſert their Ge- 


'  nterals, and, by the advice F Sicinnius Bellutus, 


retire to @ hill three miles from Rome. F. II. 755 


Senate _ a deputation to them to perſuade then 
to 


4 
4 ot 


lead 
1ded, 


tus, 
The 
them 
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to return; but in vain. Poſthumius Cominius, : 
and Spurius Caſſius, are choſen Conſuls. Warm 
5 in the Senate. A ſecond deputation is ſent 

to the mutineers in ſpite of the remonſtrances of. Ap- 
pius Claudius. | $. III. The artful management of 
dicinnius Bellutus, and Junius Brutus, the two 
heads of the ſedition, in their conference with. the . 
Deputies. F. IV. Menenius Agrippa, by /oft 
words, and by his famous apologue, overcomes the 
eſtinacy. of the mutineers; but when they are juſt 
ready to go back to the city, Brutus puts a flop 10 
their march till the Senate have agreed to the cre- 
ation of ſome new officers, choſen out of ' the Ple- . 
beians, 10 be the future proteflors of the people. Trisa 


OF THE 


Theſe officers, ſtiled TRIBUNES OF THE PEOPLE, Prorin. 
being elefled, and their perſons ee ſacred, ty 8 
mutineers return to Rome. 
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FIRST BOOK. 


CHAP. I. 


Of the Ori ginal of the Romans, nn 
the Building of Rome. | 


Sec. 1 The firſt Romans were of Trojan extrac- 
tion. F. 2. Eneas's voyage to Italy. F. 3. The 

ancient inhabitants of that country. F. 4. Aneas's 

* reception by Latinus, King of Latium. He mar- 

- ries Lavinia the daughter of Latitius, and builds 
Lavinium. $. 5. He ſucceeds to the Kingdom of 

bis father-in-law. F. 6. The death of Eneas, 

bo is ſucceeded by his fon Aſcanius. F. 7. Af- 
canius founds Alba Longa, and yields Lavinium 

10 Eneas Sylvius, the 5 of Eneas by Lavinia, 

F. 8. The Latines upon the death of Aſcanius 
unite Lavinium and Alba into one dominion, - 
which they decree to Eneas Sylvius, but give 

the ſovereign power in affairs of religion to Tulus 

the ſon bf Aſcanius. F. 9. The ſucceſſion of the 

Kings of Alba from Zneas Sylvius to Amulius, 
who dethrones bis elder brother Numitor. F. 10. 
The birth, education, and adventures of Romulus 

and os, They dethrone Amulius, and re- 

” Vor. E” han " 


The Roman Hiſtom. Book 1. 


fore their Grandfather Numitor. F. 11. Nu- 
mitor ſends his two grandſons to plant a colony. 
They quarrel abcut the ſpot of ground where the 


new ew cy ſhall fand Ween is Jah. $. 12. Rome 
is built. 


— i kt FEneas came into 1taly after 
the deſtruction of Troy, and that the 
founders of Rome were deſcended 

from him and his followers, are points of hiſtory 

ſufficiently authorized and eſtabliſhed. All the 

Latine Hiſtorians either expreſly relate theſe facts 

or ſuppoſe them; and many of the Greek, leſs zeal- 

ous for the Roman glory, adhere to the ſame tra- 
dition. Diomſius indeed ſpeaks of ſome ancient 
writers who will not allow Æneas to have travel- 
led farther than Thrace; of others who make him 
ſettle in Arcadia; and again of others, who ad- 
mitting that he paſſed into ah, and there plan- 
ted a colony, yet affirm, that he afterwards went 
back into his own country, where, they ſay, he 
was King of Troy, and at his death left the King- 
dom to his ſon Aſcanius: But all theſe opinions 
are rejected by that critical antiquary, who, upon 
better authorities, has given us the following ac- 
count of the adventures of the Trojan Prince. 
$. II. WHEN the Greeks, by the treachery, of 

"= ſons of Antener, or by whatever other Means 

it happened, were become maſters of Troy, * 

ned. 


2 Though this. account of Pneal conduct with reſpe to 
his country be what O. Hal. eſteems the moſt probable, yet 
he owns that the Hiſtorians are of various opinions concern- 
ing it, and he particularly mentions a paſſage of Menecraie, 

. 3 import- 


Ates, 
port” 


cp I. The Kowan Hitory, 


neus with the forces under his command re- 


tired into the fortreſs of the city, and defended 


it bravely for ſome time; but yielding at length 
to neceſſity, he conveyed away his Gods, his fa- 


ther, wife, and children, with every thing he had 


that was valuable, and, follow'd by a numerous 


crowd of Trojans, fled to the ſtrong places of 
Mount Ida. Hither all thoſe of his countrymen 
who were more anxious than the reſt to preſerve 
their liberty flocked to him from the ſeveral towns 
of Treas, His army thus augmented and adyan- 
tageouſly poſted, he continued quiet, waiting for 
the departure of the Greeks, who, it was imagin- 


ed, would return home as ſoon as they had pil- 


laged the country. But theſe, after they had en- 


riched themſelves with the ſpoils of Troy and of 


the neighbouring towns, turn'd their arms 
the fugitives, reſolving . to attack them in their 


ſtrong holds upon the mountain. Æneas, to a- 


void the hazard of being forc'd in his laſt refuge, 
had recourſe to negotiation, and, by his heralds, 
intreated the enemy not to conſtrain him to a bat- 
tle. Peace was granted him on condition that he, 
with his followers, quitted the T79jan territories 
and the Greeks, on their part, promiſed not to 
moleſt him in his retreat, but to let him ſafely 
paſs through any country within the extent of 
their domination. 

Upon this aſſurance, - Aineas equipp a fleet, 
in order to ſeek a ſettlement in ſome foren land. 


importing, that Troy was taken thro' the treachery of Zneas, 
and that he betrayed it to the Greeks, to be revenged on Pa- 
i who had oppoſed his having a certain ſacerdotal diguity 
to which he aſpired. 

B 2 


againſt 


p. 38. 


We 


The Roman Hiſtory. "Book 1 
We are told, that at his departure he left his 
eldeſt ſon Aſcanius with the Daſcylites, a people of 
Bithynia, who deſired to have him for their King; 
but that the young Prince did not remain long 
with them: for when Scamanarius ( Aſtyanax) with 
the reſt of the Hectoridæ whom Weoptolemus per- 
mitted to return home from Greece, repaired to 
him, he put himſelf at their head, and led them 
back to their native country. 
The Trojan, having croſs'd the Helleſpont, ar- 
riv'd in the Peninſula of Pallene“, where he built 


a city, called from him Aneia, and left in it 2 


part of that multitude which had follow'd him, 
From thence he ſailed to Delzs *, and thence to 
Cythera, where he erected a temple to Venus. He 
built another to the ſame Goddeſs in * Zaqni bus 
in which Iſland he Iikewiſe inſtituted games, call- 
ed The Races of Eneas and Venus: the ſtatues of 
both, ſays Dionyſius, are tanding ta this day. In* 

Leucas, where the Trojans landed, was to be ſeen, 
in the ſame author's time, a temple erected to 
Venus the mother of Eneas. Nor were: © Aftium 


y The Pallene here meant was probably that of Macedon, 
not that of Thrace; but being inhabited by Thracians, is by 
D. Hal. p. 35. ſpoken of as in Thrace. Livy, B. 1. C. 1. ſays, 
that Area: flying from his native country, came firſt into Ma- 
cedon. C. & R. 

2 Delos and Cythera are both Iſlands in the Archipelago or 
Egean' Sea, the firſt, near the Ifle of ' Rhine, has with it 2t 
preſent the common name of Dili or /dilles. Cythera lies to 
the eaſt of the Marea Fer, and is now called Ce- 
Figo. 

= Now Zante. 
o Now Santa Maura. 
*A Promontory of Epirus, now Cape Figale. 9 


* 
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Chap. T. The Roman Hiſtory. 

and * Ambracia without monuments that teſtified 
his arrival in thoſe places. At © Dodona were found 
brazen vaſes, upon which the name of the Trojan 
hero, who had made an offering of them to Fu- 
fiter; was engraven in old characters. Not far 


from? Buthrotos, in Epirus, a Trojan camp, which 


had eſcaped the injuries of time, retained the name 
of T; rojo.” All theſe antiquities, ſtill fabfiſting in 
the reign of Auguſtus, were then took*d upon as 
ere proofs of Zneass voyage to Epirus; 

and that he came into [taly, (adds the ſame Di- 


onyſius,) we have the concurrent teſtimony of p. 35. 


te all the Romans, the ceremonies they obſerve 
« in their ſacrifices and feſtivals bear witneſs to 
te it, as alſo the Sihy/tine books, the Pythian ora- 
& cles, and many other things which no body 
* can reaſonably 1 as invented merely for 
6 ornament.” 17 > 

The firſt land of 7taly which 7 made, af- 
ter croſſing the Tonian Sea, was Cape ? Minerva, 
in Iapgia; and here he went on ſhore, Sailing 
afterwards from hence, and coaſting along the 
ſouth-eaſt.of Italy and the eaſt and ſouth ſides of 
Sicily, he arrived with his fleet either by choice 
or ſtreſs of weather at the port of * Drepanum in 
that Iſland. Ehmus and . geftus who had eſca- 


gl Nya City of has now only Ville bearing 
the name of Ambratia. bs 
In the country of the Joly i Epirus. There are no 


traces of it remaining. 


f Now Butromo. 

8 A Fromontory where there was a 180 IDs "UE 
It was from this time call'd the port of Venus now Caſtro. 

* Now Capo di * CES The town i is call d Trapani. 
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ped from Troy a lictle * n him, had r 
a Trojan colony to this place. Æneas augmented 
P: 42. it by a good number of his followers, whom, 
pleas'd to have found a ſafe reſting place after 
many dangers and fatiguing voyages, he willing- 
ly left behind him at their requeſt ; though cer- 
tain authors pretend that he was conſtrained to 
it-by the difficulty of tranſporting them, becauſe 
ſome Trojan women, weary of the ſea, had burnt 

a conſiderable part of his ſhips. . 
Eneas leaving Drepanum, ſteer d his courſe for 
Italy acroſs the Tyrrhenign ſea. To the cape, 
where he firſt landed, he gave the name Pali 
nurus, from one of his pilots who died there, 
The little iſland of Leucaſia, not far diſtant, whe- 
ther he ſailed next, got its name in like manner 
from a daughter of Aueas's ſiſter, who there 
D.H.p. ended her days. The port of Miſenum, the 
43- Iſland of Prochyta, and the promontory of ® Caje- 
| ta, where he ſucceſſively arrived, were ſo called 
from being the burial places, the firſt of a noble 
Trojan his companion, the ſecond of his kinſwo- 
man, and the third of his nurſe. At length the 
Trojan-Prince and his choſen band finiſhed their 
tedious and painful voyages on the coaſt of the 
| ſince famous Latium. This was a ſmall territory, 
1 The Tyrrbenian ſea is a part of the Mediterranean. It 
| waſhes the ſhores of Tuſcany, the Pope's territories, and the 
Kingdom of Naples, It was called by the ancietits Mare Io 


Ferum, to diſtinguiſn at, n 
Mare Superum. 
E Now Capo di Palinuro inthe Kingdom of aun. 
1 Capo di Miſeus in the ſame Kingdom. 
m Now Carta. 
» Lanim at this time comprehended but 4 
what was afterwards called by that name, 


on 


* 


of the Cod; and particularly that the hill Carirouints 


Chap. l. The Raman Hiftory. | 


on the eaſt ſide of the river Tiber, containing u 
part of the preſent Campagna di Roma: Latinus 


was the King of it; his capital town, Lauren- 
tum; his ſubjects, a people who, till his time 
called Aborigines, had from him taken the name 


of Latines. Here, far removed from their im- 


placable enemies the Greeks, Æneas and his fol- 
lowers undertook to raiſe a ſecond Trey: they 


fortified a camp near the mouth of the Tiber, gave 


it the name of Troy, and flattered themſelves 


with the hopes of a quiet ſettlement, a n 


to all their unhappy adventures. 

F. III. ITALY”, according to Dionyfe us, did 
not get that name till about the time of Hxxcu- 
LES: It was before called, by the Greeks, Hzspz- 
RIA, and Auson1a, but by the Tnhabitants Sa- 


'TURNITA, from the God Saturn, whom they 
worſtupped * univerſally. And, before it acquir- 


B 4 Ned e ed 


* Te is difficult to; Er the ſituation. of the ancient city of 
Larne denn of which there is no trace remaining. It wWas 


called by that name from the great number of laurels grow- 
ing thereabouts. Varro, B. 4: de lingua Latina, P- 36. 


Italy did not aneiently eontain above one half of what 


now goes by that name, yet it comprehended many diſtinct 
Nations, the principal of which were, the Aborigines, Sabi- 


nes, Hetrurians or Tuſcans, Umbri, Samniter, Campani, Apulit, 
Calabrii, Lucanii, and Bruttii. The reſt was chiefly poſſeſſed 
by the Gali who had driven out the former inltabitants; and 


by the Ligures and Yenets. 


D. Hal. tells us (B. 1. p. 25.) that This appears from 


ſome Sibylline Verſes, and other Oracles of the Gods; and 


that, in his time, there were ſtill, in Truly, many temples of 
SATURN ; and that ſeveral cities and other places, eſpecially 
rocks and very high hills had derived their names from that 


Was 


p- 8. 


p. 43. 


* 


' The Roman Fiery. Book 1. 
ed this laſt name, it was called EN oTRIA, from 


nee e 8 rn ſon, who led 
| hither 


was anciently called Saruznws.\ He mentions, as fabu- 
lous, a notion which prevailed very much among the people 
of Haly, That SxTURN, in the GoLDEN ace, was King of 
tbeir country, and that it had been favoured, more than any 
other, with the plenty an pleaſures, peculiar to theſe bappy days, 
Both bis notion, and tbe wvirfpip univerſally paid, in Italy, 
to Sa runx, are eaſy to be accounted. for, if we ſuppoſe, 
with Sir Jſanc Neawton, (Chron. p. 152.) that the SATURN of 
the Latines was the Cretan AsTER1us, father of Mixos, the 
Cretan Jurir zn; and that, (in true Chronology) the Golder 
Age falls in with the reign of As rEAIUs; and that when he 
Aled from his ſon, he retired firſt into a and after- 
wards into Ir AL Y, where being well received by Ax us, he 
introduced many of the arts uſeful to life, Sir Haac Newton, 
after citing ſome paſſages, from various authors, in ſupport 
of his opinion, goes on thus: in (Chron. p. 153, 154) 
By SaTuRN's carrying letters into Italy, and coining 
« money, and teaching Agriculture, and making Inſtru- 
* ments, and building a Town, you may know, that he 
„ fled from CxerTs, after letters, and the coining of mo- 
„ ney, and manual arts were brought into Euxoes by the 
« Phenicians; and from ATT1Ca, after Agriculture was 
* brought into Greece by CERESN ; and ſo could not be older 
© than As rTERIUs, and EuroPa, and her brother CA p- 
% mus: and by ITaLY's being called EExoTr14, before it 
was called Sa ruaxiA, you may know that he came into 
«. Haß, after Exor kus, and ſo was not older than the ſons 
4 of Lycaon, [the ſon of PELascus,] CEnoTrxus carried 
the firſt Colony of Greeks into ITaLY, SaTuRN the ſe- 
4 cond, and EvanDex the third; and the Latines know no- 
thing older in /taly than Janus.and SaTuRrnN : and there- 
e fore Euer Rus was the JIax us of the Latines. Macro- 
«© bius, (Saturnel. I. 1. c. 7.) tells us, that when Sa run 
was dead, Janus exrected an Altar to him, with ſacred 
„ Rites, as to a God, and inſtituted the Sa ruxxALIA, and 
„that human Sacrifices were offered to him; till HexcuLzs, 
2 as the Side. of Gegen through lh, aboliſhed that 
8 E cue; 


SSS Fe ase 2 =» 


J. 8 4 484. 


l thither a colony of Arbadians. Dion. Hal. thinks p. 2 


b that theſe Arcadians were the fare with. the , 
. cuſtom: By the human Sacrifices you may know, chat Ja- 

e 7 us was of the race of Liveaon 3 which e | 

f « (ExoTRus.,” „ 
y Di. Hal. (B. 1. p. 30.) 255 that HEN cTESG, to prevent 
N ſeruples, in the people, about omitting 4 religious Rite, re 

, cei ved from their firefathers, perſuaded them to throw, inftead * '* ! 
y of men, little images of men, dreſs d up and adorn'd, into the TO 4 
f Tiber, by way of ſacrifice to the God; aſſuring them that Sa- 

1 TURN would be as well pleaſed : And the: biftgrian adds, 

4 that even in his time the Romans annually, about the vernal 


Equinox, performed this ceremony ; the High Prieſt, with 
great ſolemnity, throwing thirty Poppets into the River. 

It may be proper to obſerve, that according to Sir Jaa 
Newton's fort Chronicle, the people of Latium could not have 
been long accuſtomed to human Sacrifices, if (Euorkus in- 
troduced the practice; for between his coming into the coun- 
try, and the arrival of HA cls, who aboliſhed. the prac- 
tice, there were but twenty years: Yet the expreſſion of the 
Greek Hiſtorian, is quaſi i Jn. neglexiſſent, . IHudſ. \ 
Tranſl.) 

Some Hiſtorians held the Aborigines to be natives of Trah, 
who had that name given them becauſe they had been there 
ab origine from the beginning, and did not derive their arigin 
from any other Nation. Others pretend that the Aborigines 
were vagabonds and vagrants, who coming from different 
countries, met accidentally 3 in /taly, and there lived b ra- 
pine; for which reaſon the ſame writers call them 

gines,” that is to fay, a wandering people, like thoſe wie 
the antients ſtiled Lekger, by which they meant duch adven- 
tures as have been deferitied. D. Hal. B. 1. p. 4 

But Piongfſus, who was perſuaded that the Aborigines came 
from Arkadia, ſays, that they were called by that name from 
their fiving upon mountajns, in which the Arcadians much 
delighted; and if fo, it muſt be derived from an" Leber yixO-g 
which 1 imports as much, as peer, * 1 of che 
Mountains, 9. Hal. B. 1, . 
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was” F a peo- 


| The Roman Hit,. Bock J. 


e and the firſt Greeks who came into 
Lay; and that Talus, a conqueror, and one of 
the deſcendants of CEnotrus, gave it the name 
which to this day it retains, 

From whatever - country the . came, 
they were obliged to maintain long wars againſt 
the Siculi, (the firſt inhabitants of 7aly) till, hav- 


ing received a conſiderable reinforcement by the 
arrival of a colony of Pelaſgi from Theſſaly, they 


drove out their enemies, and ſeized upon their 


towns; after which they granted a large extent 
of land to the Pelaſgi, and borrowed from them 


many of the cuſtoms of Greece. 2 
As for the Siculi, they, being chaced out of all 
the countries of ay, took refuge in Sicily, which 


ple 


That the eine were from Arcadia, as 71 alſo be · 
lived, Sir Walt. Raleigh ſeems to think probable, This 
name of Aborigines, ſays he, (to vmit other fi gnifications that 
are ſtrained) imparts as much as orjginal or native of the place 
Which they paſſeſſed; which title the Arcadians are known in 
2 vaunting manner to have always uſurp'd, fetching their an- 
tiquity from beyond the moon. But he is inclined to think, 
with Reynecaus, from ſeveral paſſages in D. Hal. Strat, 


| Tuſtin Rey Pliny, that Italy did not take that name from Jralw 
the Oenorrian, but from iolut and a col 


y of A#tolian;, 
which under him ſettled in that country. Tbe word Italia, 
ys he, differs in nothing from Aitolia, fave that the firſt let- 
ter is caſt away, which in the Greek words i is common, and 
the letter 5 15 changed into 2, Which change is found in the 
name of Hibala, an Iſland near Vahr by the ib. 
Trans; and the like changes are very familiar in the oli 


dialect, which dialect, (being, almoſt proper to the ili 


| ans} the accent and pronunciation, together with many words 


Litle altered, werè retained by the Latines, as Dionyfeus. Hal. 
carnaſſeus, Quintilian, and Priſcian the Grammarian teach. 
Hift. of the Warld, p. 458, 459. 


Chap. I. The Roman Hiſtory. 


le originally of Spain, And. at length the Pe. 

themſelves, not being able to bear up 92 
divers calamities with which they were affli 
returned. moſt of them into Greece, and retair 
there the name of 7 [yrrbeni, which they had gain- 
ed by their living in the eee of. that | 
nation during their ſtay in Italy. 


nn 


About ſixty years before the war of 7 roy, ano- p. 2%. 


ther colony, which came from Peloponneſus under 
the conduct of Euander the Arcadian, ſon of Car- 
menta (or Tbemit) a propheteſs, arrived in a _ 
of Latium. Faunus then reigned over that 
Kingdom, and was a Prince of humanity an 


prudence. He conſidered, that nothing was to 


be fear d from a few unhappy men, wWho had 
been convey'd thither in only two veſſels; and 
he therefore ſuffered Evander to ſettle on a ſmall 
uncultivated hill near the Tiber, where the Arca- 
dian built a little town and called it Pallantium, 
after the name of his native city in Arcadia, which 
2 popular commotion had , conſtrained him to 
leave. - The hill itſelf was thence called the hill 
Palatinus, which in the time of: algo ſtood in 
the center of Rome. 


Evandr eſtabliſhed in U new ſettlement 25 P- 28. 


worſhip of the Gods of his own country. . 
was the tutelar Deity of the Arcadians. Ther 
invok'd him to preſerve their flocks from the 
wolves. And as the temple which had been d 


dicated to him in Greece was called * Lyckum, ..: 
chat 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Bock I. 
that which Evander built, or rather cut in a rock, 
in Italy, was named Lupercal : The Arcadian 
ceremonies were retain'd in his worſhip, and only 
rhe Greek name of hns temple Ranger? into a Latin 


one. 
Nene built altars Meere, in Pallantiam, to 


. 2 and Ceres, and inſtituted the feſtival * of 
ONn3z. 5 8 Y the 


bad 


Aer God of their f flocks againſt chews. Dion. Hal. 
Book 1. p. 25. ſays, that of all the Gods, the Arcadians wor- 
thiped Pan with the moſt deyotion. Nax theſe people, ac. 

ding to Macrobius, called him i» T3; San; Kugicr, i. e. the 

of all material ſubſtances. C. & R. 

C7 t! The Lupercal was a. cavern dug in a rock in a corner of 
inovnt: Palatine, - Some authors, and amongſt them Ovid, 
pretend that Romulus and Remus conſecrated this cave, be- 
Fen it had been the retrear of the wolf that ſuckled them. 


| aha mn fc lei th Lal, | 
* * wY A 74 . B. 2 


rb: nib.» ; 

10 commemoration of this, as Romans * there a brazen 
tuc, repreſenting a wolf ſuckling the twins. Favit Urf- 
bus thinks tis the ſame which may be feen at preſent on the 
:Caputol, at the palace of the Conſeryatots. C. & RK. 
-u The Latines adored Victory and. Ceres before the other 
Gods Jupiter, Juno, &c. They repreſented Vi ittory under the 
Torm of a young girl with wings painted white. Ceres was 
kke che mother of a family, wich a long train- 


Ing tobe, and held in her hand ſome caps of corn, . 
e 


* This ele, fays D. Hal. was 5 called by the 2 
Fir rock ATA, but by the Romans ConsuAtra, from Cen- 
„a name afterward given to W in the time of R 


. Before Romulus the. ſubterraneous cavern made by order 
= Evander was dedicated only to the Equeſtrian Neprunt; 
but Romulus, when he deſigned to carry off the Sabine women, 


book "occaſion from this altar, which he had found under 
ground, 


| 
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Chap. 1. The Roman Hiſtory. 


the Equeſtrian Neptune, ſo called, becauſe; accord- virg.Geos 


I. z. v. x2. 


ing to the Greek Fable, Næpruxx, with a ſtroke 


of his Trident, raiſed the fir horſe out of the 1. F esl. 


earth; or, becauſe, according to Diodorus and 
Pauſanias, he was the Firſt man who found out 
the art of breaking horſes . 
ground, to celebrate thoſe games at which he executed his 
deſign; and as this project was the effect of a long delibera- 
tion, he therefore called the Divinity, whoſe worſhip furniſh- 


ed him with the opportunity, Con/is, that is, The God of court 


ſel. Theſe games conſecrated to the Equeſtrian Neptune, or 
otherwiſe to Con/us, were celebrated ever after at Rane, and 
called, by way of eminency, the Roman or great games. 
They conſiſted chiefly in chariot and horfe races; at firſt they 
held only one day, but they were afterwards prolonged to 
two, then to three, and at length even to nine. They were 
celebrated in the great Circus, and called alſo, Ludi . 
or, the games af the Circus. C. & x. 

* This CHEvaLiert NeeTUNE, to whom Diodorns. and 
Pauſamas give the honour of being, not only the firſt Riding 
Maſter, but the firſt Admiral of a Fleet, and the inventor of 
ſhips (on which account the mariners, after his death, wor. 


flip'd him as God of the ſea) was, according to Sir / News 


ton (Chron. p. 67. & 230.) the Brother and Admiral of Sz- 
$05TR1s King of Egypt, fon of Ammon, (deify*d after his 
death by the name of JuezTER Ammon.) He conjectures 
(upon no weak grounds) that the feveral names, Bacenus, 
Osiats, Sins, Busrris, Mans, HercuLEs and 8rsos- 
TRIS, were names of one and the ſame man; and that this 
man was no other than the Sesac or Sy1sHax of the Old 
Teſtament, | whoſe ſiſter Sol n married, and who pilla- 
ged Jeruſalem in the 5th year of REHOBOAM, on ſon of 
a eee \ 


The following particulars are part. of Sir Jane Ma. | 


hiltory of this mighty Conquero :- ty Sig 


© S8$08TR15. being brought up to hard labour by his fa- 
40 * ther 0 MON, warred firſt under his father, being the He- 
; 3 40 a0 


* 


13 


Diod. Sic. 


Pau ſan. 
7. C. 21. 


During the celebra- 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Bock. I. 


tion of this Feſtival, a ceſſation from labour was 


granted to all horſes and mules, and ey were 
eee enen 
The 


«© RO or ee of the Egyptians during his father's 
* reign, and afterward their KI. 
4 Under his father, whilſt he was very young, he invad- 
5 ed and conquered T7roglodytica, and thereby ſecured the 
te harbour of the Red ſea, near Coptos in Egypt; ; 
. And then he invaded Ehiopza,. and carried on his con- 
« queſt en cee e be e f 
mon: 
And, his father, by the affſtance of the Fdomites, having 
* built a fleet on the Red ca, he put to ſea, and coaſted 4ra- 
< bia Falix, going to the Perſian Gulph and beyond, and 


in chose countries ſet up columns with inſcriptions deno- 


* ting his conqueſts ;\——— 
After theſe things he obs Laws, and fought the 


« Africans with Clubs, and e e e eee 
* his hand; ne 


4 Aut after the conqueſt of Lira, by which Egype was 

« furniſhed with horſes [in greater abundance than ever be- 
« fare} and furniſhed Sol ouos and his friends; he pre. 
«« pared a fleet on the Mediterranean, and went on weſtward 
upon the coaſt of Afric, to ſearch thoſe countries, as far 
as to the Ocean, and iſland Eryr bra or Gades in Spain ; as 
« Macrobius (Saturn. I. 5, c. 21.) informs us from Panyafir 
* and Pherecyges : [ if Se/o/tris was their Hercules ;] and there 
« he conquered Geryon, ET IE ee eee 
* up the famous Pillan,” 2 ye 1610 


Veit Aoi -er ae. 


„ Then he returned chrough Spain, and the ſouthern coaſts 
* of France and Italy, with the cattle of Gehen, his FLEET 


<< attending bim by ſea, and left in Sicily the Sicani, a peo- 


« ple which he had brought from Spain Kc. Chron. 


44 p. 214. 8 
i this Expedition his ADMIRAL was his brother Nze- 


run, who, becauſe the fleet, which he commanded, con- 
+ filled 
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Chap. 1. De Roman Hiſtory: 


The mixture of this new colony of Artadians 
with the Aborigines, did not a little contribute to 
liſted. of Three ſquadrons, was repreſented by the ancienty 
witha Tzx1DznT: And becauſe he reigned over LIB ITA, the 


country from which HoxsEs e. came, he was called E. p. 


QUESTRIAN NeeTuNE. 
Is it not poſſible, that N who, WN be 


commanded a fleet of long ſhips with ſails, might owe his 
Knighthood to his having, for the enſign of his ſhips, the fi- 
gure of a horſe ? Sir 1ſaac Newton obſerves, . that the fable 
of Jupiter's aſſuming the ſtape of a Bull, had its origin from 
a Bull's being the enſign of the ſhip in which Evzoya was 
carried away from Zi don. Now Pauſanias (in B. g. c. 2 5-9 
— us a fable of NzyTUuxE's changing himſelf into a 

orſe, and for the ſake of 'a woman too. It ſeems, that 


while Czxzs was rambling about in queſt of her flolen 


daughter, NzeTUNE ſaw her and fell in love with her. She, 

to avoid his importunities by a diſguiſe, transformed herſelf 
into a Mare: But Nx TUNE, having diſcovered the cheat, 
ſerved her as good a trick, by changing himſelf into a Hor/e; 
in which ſhape he purſued her and compaſſed his ends. Per- 
haps the meaning of this courtſhip of Cxxzs byNar TUR, 


| lived, was doubtleſs a ſaman, and probably the firſt who 


3 50. 


in the ſhape of a Hoa sz, might be no more, than that Nx Y- 


TUNE with a fleet of ſhips, which had, for their enſigns, or 
in their heads, the figure of a horſe, purſued and took ſome 
veſſels loaded with Cox x; or perhaps failed to SiciLY, the 
country of Ceres, fer Conn; for thither,. according to D. 
Hal. the great Hercules (Sir Laac's een failed 
when he left alp. 

'Tis obſervable that the fame. Zvander, who is ſaid to 
have been the fi- who recogniſed HgzcuLEs for a God, 


D. H. Ps 
32. 


and to have erected an altar to him preſent, is alſo ſaid to 


have iaſtituted the Feſtival of the EQUESTRIAN NEPTUNE 3 


who, according to Sir 1/aac Newton, was the Admiral. of 
the Egyptian HzxAcrzs, that is, of Szso0sTR1s. | 

Sir Iſaac Newton, in his hort Chronicle, places Evanpan's 
going into 7raly above ſixty years later than the arrival of this 
Egyptian Hercules there; but he aſſigns no reaſon any _— 


Chron. p. 
17. & 25. 


26 


de Roman, Hiſtory: = Book . 

improve and civilize the latter. Some ſay, that the 
of expreſling their thoughts by literal charac- 

rs was firſt taught them by 7beſe Arcadians, 
who had Ware but lately learnt it. Evander 


- - likewiſe habituated their ears to the ſounds of 
3 thoſe muſical inſtruments he had brought from 
haus own country, and pay their oaten pipes 
| into harmonious flutes and | ſtringed inſtru- 


457 placing it; and he obſerves. (Chron. p. 182. ) that Dis- 
au makes them contemporary. And this would ſeem more 
probable, if Sir 1/aac has rightly placed the arrival of Hzz- 


cus in /taly. For Dionyfous tells us, that EVA DER, who 


taught letters to the Aborigines, had himſelf but lately learnt 
them : conſequently we ſhould ſuppoſe, that he flouriſhed 
foen after Capuus brought letters into Greece. And from 
Capuus' s coming into Greece to the coming ef Hzreviss 
into Itah, there are little more than thirty years, by Sir 
Iſaac's computation ; and but /zven years from the time that 
AsTERtus, the SaTurnx of the Latines (who was the huſ- 
band of Euroya, the filter of Capuvs,) fled from Crete 
into Jjaly, and introduced letters there, to the arrival of 
HzezcuLEgs. But Sir I/aac ſays in his introduction (p. 8.) 
that he does not pretend tq_be eæadt to 4 year ; there may be er- 
vors (in his calculations] of fue or ten years, and ſometime 
2 The Greek characters werd the fürſt the Latines made ule 
of; there were ſome viſible proofs of this remaining in the 
time of Augufus. The treaty which Targuin'the Proud made 


with the Gabini, was flill to be ſeen in the time of Dion. 
Hal. in the temple of Jupiler Fidius. It was written in Greek 


letters, tho? in Latin words, upon a wooden ſhield cover'd 

2 the ſkin of the ox, which had been acrificed on that oc- 
D. Hal. B. 4 R 

: en Latines, in See of the benefits they receiv- 

ed from Evander and his mother Carmenta, (fo called from 

the word ns the oy 2 Phrophetcls who ſung her ora⸗ 

1 cles 
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Chap. I. The Raman Hiſtory. 17 

In the mean time one of thoſe Heroes, to p. 33, 34- 
whom the ancients gave the name of HercuLEs 
came from Spain into the country where Favu- 
wus and EvaAxpx had their ſettlements. The 
ſtory of HzxcuLes being ſent by Euryſtbeus to 

| the Iſland Erytbea (Gades) to bring from thence , 
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| Geryon's cows to Argos; and likewiſe the ſtory of 
Cacus the cow-ſtealer, Diomſius rejects as meer 
Fables. Thoſe authors (ſays he) who have writ- 
ten hiſtorically of Hercules, ſeem to come nearer 
WM the truth, when they tell us, that he was the 
. greateſt captain of his time, and, at the head of 
— à mighty army, over- ran the whole earth (quic- 
0 quid terrarum oceanus cingit;) that he civilized 
f the nations which he conquered, eftabliſhing a- 
. mong them legitimate governments, and excel- 
= lent-laws, and uſing his endeavours to open a 
r free and ſafe commerce, by land and ſea, be- 
g tween all nations: So that he did not come into uy 
K ah, a ſingle adventurer, driving cattle before 3 
MW him. For (adds the hiſtorian) it was no good | 
4) road from Spain to Argos, and he would never "i 
4 have been ſo honour'd in 1taly as he was, had he 3 
only paſſed through the country: But he came at- 
ſe tended by numerous forces, to conquer it, and 
de to ſubject all its inhabitants to his obedience. 
4 This, to the benefit of the conquered, he ef- 
” fected, though not without difficulty, from the 
2 vigorous 5 50 of ſome of the nations, and 


eſpecially; of the Leia in b, rage erer 


ir- cles in verſe), paid them divine 8 after their deaths, 
om and Rome continued to offer lacrifiqes to them mann 
ra- greateſt ſplendor. 


* A e 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book I. 
the Als. Cacus*, who withſtood Hzxculzs, 
ſeems to have been the chief of a people in the 


5 neighbourhood of Faunus and Evander: Becauſe, 


after the reduction and death of this enemy, 
HeRcvLEs diſpoſed of his lands, partly to the 


ſubjects of thoſe two princes, and partly to ſome 


D. Rl. P · p 


32. 


of his own troops, which he left behind him in 
Hay. (For it was his cuſtom to recruit his army 
with the people he ſubdued, and, when they 
had ſerved him faithfully for ſome time, to re- 
ward them with lands, and eaſy ſettlements, in 
other countries which he had conquered by their 
aſſiſtance.) Theſe troops of Hercules made them- 
{yes at firſt a ſeparate republick ; but at length, 


by ſocial intercourſe and a mutual communica- 


tion of cuſtoms and manners they grew into one 


body with the Aborigines, and the Arcadians of 


Evander; and all diſtinction ceaſed. 

. Evanpex is ſaid by ſome to have recognized 
HxRevr zs for a God, and to have been the firſt 
that did fo, erecting an Altar, re 6 He 


2 ils to him, eyes preſence 


When 


One 15 when the eps er d Ca- 
a came upon them by ſurprize and carried off their baggage 


and proviſions ; g Nerger MP a from 


Hercules, Geryon's cows. 


Þ This altar, called Ara Maxima, was remaining at Rome 
in the time of Auguſtus. It food in the ox-market ; but not- 
withſtanding its fine name, it was very much negleQted, and 
very. poorly adorned. Hercules was invoked.in all verbal bar- 


gains to be the voucher of the faith and ſincerity of the par- 


ties, by this form of an oath, Me Dius Fidius, which com- 
prehended: all the energy of this, ita me Dius Fidius adiuvet. 
According to ſeveral. ae = wk theſe ono able. . 


A: 4 


| Chap. I. The Roman Hiſtory. 19 
, When the conqueror had ſertled every thing p. 35+ 
in Laß to his mind, and when his fleet was ar- 
, rived from Spain, he r 2 ——— into 
Sil. Sys 55 219999 
He hal ſaid bat eus in Ty to bund 
Herculaneum, and to have two ſons, Pallas and 
Lalinus, the firſt by Lavinia the daughter of E- . 
vander, the other by à north-country-girl (W. 
perborea Puella) whom, in his progrefs, he had 
received from her father as x hoſtage. Tis ſaid 
that he had no private converſation with + 
he came into rah, but then took a liking to „5 
and ſhe proved with child. The mother, at his 
departure from Italy, he graciouſly gave in mar- 
riage to Farms ; which occaſioned an opinion, 
entertained by many, that, Latinus was the fon of 
Faunus, whereas in truth he was only his ſucceſ- 
for, and was the ſon of Hercules. 9 
F. IV. IT was this Latinus who reign'd i in D. H. B. 
Latium, when A neas arrived there. Being then 
in war with his neighbours. the Rutuli „ and for- 
tune not favouring his arms, it greatly added to 
his perplexity to hear that a foreign Army had 
made a deſcent upon his coaſts, pillaged the ma- 
ritime part of his dominions, and were fortifying 
themſelves in a camp at a little diſtance. fram 5 
ot- and s, had de amongſt che Langes as the prepo- 
ſition per; ſome Dius Fidias, and er Dium Fidimm, à Caſfer, 


and per Caffarem, ſigniſied the lame. ching T 


ſpeech anſwered to theſe parti . pow 5 Which the Gl, 
made uſe of hefore their oaths, 
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The Roman Hiſtory.  _ Book'l. 
ſea. Inſtantly; he [marched with all his forces, 
againſt theſe ſtrangers , hoping to get rid of 


them at once: but when, drawing near them, 


he perceived that they were armed after the 


Liry, B. 1. Greet manner, and that keeping exactly their 


Dion. Hal. 


B.. p. 47. 


ranks they ſtood reſolutely prepar'd for battle, 
ke began to doubt of the ſucceſs, and, inſtead of 
fighting, deſired a parly. Ænaas by the men- 
tion of Troy, the place of his nativity, utterly de- 
ſtroyed and reduced to aſhes, and by the relation 
of his battles. againſt the united power of Greece, 
fill'd Latinus at once with terror and compaſſion. 
The Tr9jan proceeded in words to this effect: 

A Place of refuge and a quiet fottlement are what, 
55 the direction of the Gods, we ſeek in this country. 
We are not come upon your coafts as enemies. We 


| Fave indeed taken by force wherewith to ſupply our 


preſſing wants; neceſſity compelled us to this unbe- 
coming violence; but we intreat you nat 40 be offend- 


0 what i is paſt, nor to hook upon it as an att of 


boſtility. We are read to repair by important ſer- 
vices, the injuries we have done you againſt our in- 
clination. Our ffrength and our courage, which Bave 


been often tried, ſhall be employed to defend your 


Landt from invaſion, and to. invade thoſe of your 


enemies. But if, rejefting our bumbli ſupplication, 


| you determine for à war,; it will neither be the if 


vor the graateſt that ve Pall have ſuſtained. . | 
. Latinas, ſtruck witir the magnanimity aid 
boldneſs of the Trojan Rader amd Mis followers; 
and conſidering that theſe ſtrangers might do him 
great ſervice in his preſent, wars, eaſily granted 


e Gai then buds: Sallaus. e. B. 
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their requeſt, enter d into a league with them, and 
aſſigned them a tract of land for a ſettlement. 


They, 3 in ceturn, employed their arms, valour and 


experience in defence of Latinus, who came at 


length to have ſo great a confidence in the To- 
jan Prince, that he 


cured to him the ſucceſſion to the Latine throne. 
Lavinia therefore could not but be dear to 
Eneas, who in proof of it gave her name to the 
camp which he had pitched; and inſtead of Trey 
called it Lavinium. And as all the Trojans fol- 
lowed the example of their leader, and by mar- 


gave him Lavinia his daugh- 
ter and only child in marriage, and thereby ſe- 


p- 48, 49 


riages made alliances with Latine families, they 


and the Latines in a lirdde time became ne Pave 
ple. VIS 
$. V. THE danger of Aineas pioyeld the 
ruin of Turnus, a young Prince, the Queen's 
nephew, and educated in the palace under the 
eye of Latinus, and who had therefore entertained 
hopes of marrying Lavinia, and of fucceeding to 
the throne. To revenge himſelf for this diſap- 
pointment, he went over to the Ruta, and ſoon 
after brought on a battle between them and the 
Latines, in which he and Latinus both periſh- 
ed; and thus Aineas, by the death of his father- 
in-law, and by that of a dangerous rival, came in- 
to quiet poſſeſſion of the Kin gdom of 1222 


. near, sg to Virgil, loſt his firſt wife Crei/a i in 
the dark, when he was making his eſcape from Troy. _ 
* According to Livy B. 1. c. 2. Turnus ſurrived this 
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The Roman. Hiſtory. Book I. 
which he en miſcly, ond tranſmitted to his 
poſterity. 

NMEAS ied on years, and applied 
himſelf no leſs to the regulation of religion, than 


to the neceſſary meaſures for his defence and ſe- 
curity. He eſtabliſh'd in Latium the worſhip of 
the Gods 0 his own W n Pal. 

e 5 ; | ladiums, 


e Thele were two ſtatues , Whereof one was s the original, 
and the other the copy : ſo that, properly ſpeaking, there 
was but one true Palladium. 

- Ovid ſpeaks of this ſtatue as an nei ul wh fell 
Fas from Heaven upon one of the hills near Troy, Accord- 
ing to Diodorus, it fell at Peſiaus, a city of Phrygia ; it was 
made of wood, and held a pike in its right hand, and a di- 
ſtaff and ſpindle in its left: To which he adds, that this mi- 
raculous image was put into the hands of Dardanys, who 


took all poſſible care to preſerve the precious depoſitum, hav- 


ing been told by the Oracle of Apollo, that this new city of 
Lion ſhould ſubſiſt ſo long as he kept this preſent from Hea- 

ven in it, and no longer. And this tradition, fabulous as it 
is, was the foundation of that religious reſpect the Roman: 
paid the Palladium. D. Hal. [B. 1. p. 54, 55, 56. and B. 
2. p. 127. ] frankly owns, that there were many ſecrets be- 
longing to this piece of antiquity, which he was not let into; 
adding, that it was unlawful to diſcover them to the prophane 


vulgar. However, when the world came to be enlighten'd 


by Chriſtianity, the cheat was ſoon diſcover'Q, ee the 
keepers of this pretended divinity, made no ſeruple of unde- 
ceiving the credulous people. Arnobius and Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, agree in their account of the Palladium, that it was 
made of the bones of Peleps, that antient King of Peloponne- 
ſus and, that the. Pagans, themſelves had betray d this ſe- 


Clemens j Mlexandrinus goes farther, aid diſcovers the "TER 
ful rites of that myſterious worſhip, which the antient Pa- 

aus paid to this and two other ſtatues, on which the fate of 
ONE'S 1 cities 


nere 
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ladiums, which had been the protectors of Troy 
before it was ruined, became the tutelar Deities 
of Lavinium, and in proceſs of time, of the whole 


cities and nations were ſuppoſed to depend. He ſeems te 


have thought them pieces of necromancy. He tells us, that 
Athenederxe diſcover'd the compoſition of which the ſtatue of 


&erapis, the tutelar God of the Egyptians, was made. And 
| he adds theſe words : 


Seſoſtris having ſubdued many nations of Greece, brought 
away from thence all forts of artificers, and he ordered one 
Briaxes to make a /tatue of Ofiris, one of hit anceflors, ⁊ubich 
the artificer did, ufing all forts of metals and precious flones in 
it, to render his work the more ferſect; and he took particular 
cart to put into it a perfume, with which the bodies of Oſiris 
and Apis had been embalmed; from their two names, therefore, 
the fatue was called Oſirapis, and * by corrafeien, 
Serapis. 

The ſame Clomtns Alexanarinus "TIM us, * the ſtatue 


of Jupiter Olympius, the tutelar God of Greece, was made of 


the bones of an elephant. From all which we may conjecture, 
chat the tutelar Gods of the ſeveral countries of the Pagan 
world were ſo many nen made according to the rules 
of magick. 

as make Pelloting, B 
got that name? The common anſwer i is, that it repreſented 
the Goddeſs Pallas, but there is ſome foundation to believe, 
thatthe Goddeſs owed both her name and origin to the ſtatue. 
Dion. Hal. IB. 1. p. 55.] gives us the following ſtory of the 


| Palladiam, upon the teſtimony of Calliſtratus. Pallas, ſays he, 
auas Ning of Arcadia, and the father of Chryſe, ſbe wvas mar- 


ried to Dardanus, and had this flatue for ber portion, and 
called it Pallas“ preſent, who in all probability made this Ta- 
liſman. In after times, to gait it veneration, fable made it 
the ſtatue of a Goddefs, who bore the name of Arcatian Pal- 
las. And what ſtrengthens this bonjecture is, that the Palla- 
dium repreſented a young man armed from head to foot. As 
it was eaſy to miſtake the ſex; OR OE 
Cane C. & R. 
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Roman Empire. They were ſhut up at Rome in 
the temple of fa, and to the /e/als my was 


peeing the ſight of them, 


Dionyfius is of opinion, that Eneas beooght 
into ah, together with the Palladiums, the ſta- 


tues of the Great Gods, honoured: by the Greeks, 


and more eſpecially by thoſe of Samethrace : And 
he tells us, he is ſupported in this opinion by the 
authority of Calliſtrates, who wrote a hiſtory of 
Samothracez Satyrus, who made a collection of 
ancient fables; and Aratinus the moſt ancient 
poet known. - 

$. VI. BUT while #neas was thus employ'd, 
the Rutuli enter'd into a league with the Hetruri- 


| ans", againſt a ſtranger, whoſe good fortune they 


envied. Eſpecially Mezentius, King of the Tyrr- 
henians *, was alarm'd at the too frequent arrival 


in Haß of colonies from the eaſtern nations, their 
numerous ſettlements, and the encroachments 


they made upon the lands of the firſt inhabitants. 
Fear and jealouſy therefore made him take the 
field, x 

While the confederate armies were * 


towards Lavinium, either to beſiege it, or to draw 
the Trojan to an engagement, Anaas marched 


out, and gave them battle. The action laſted 


we are to underſtand here the people of that part of an- 


cient Hetruria, which comprehended what is now called St. 


Peter's Patrinamy, the dutchy of Caſito, and the territories of 
Orvieto and Perugia. C. & N. 
i Mexentius had under his dominion that territory which 


gepended on the ancient 3 3 in 520 
| peg . C. & R. 
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ſides: But Æneas being puſhed to the banks of 


the Numicus *, and forced into that river, was 
there drown'd. The Trojans conceal'd his body, 
and to make him paſs for a Deity in the minds of 


his credulous ſubjects, pretended that he bad vas 
niſhed away on a ſudden ; accordingly, a temple” 

was erected to him, with an inſcription ! upon it, 

which declared him at leaſt a demi-god. Such _ 
vas the end of Æneas, the Trojan Prince ſo much 0 
celebrated by the Greek and Latine poets, and 

who, becauſe he was illegitimate, and born of 


mother remarkable for her beauty, was, agree- 


able to the manner of : thoſe Wr 


called the ſon of Venus. . 
The death of Æneas cauſed no sr in the 


affairs of the Latines. His colony and kingdom 
ſubſiſted under the adminiſtration of his ſon Eu- 
rileon , who ſucceeded him, This Prince was 


born at Troy of Creiiſa, the daughter of Priam, 


and had come with his father into [taly. He had 
changed his name, and at this time bore that of 


Aſcanius, the name of his elder brother, who had 


been left in Bithynig. The young King did nat 


* The Numicus, now Rio de Ma, according to geogra- 5 
phers, was formerly a river, It is now ſcarce more than a 


Tivulet, it ran cloſe by Lavinium. C. & R. r 
! This inſcription, according to Aurelius Vider, was e 
words: Patri Deo Indigeti. The word Indiges, with the La- 


tines, ſignified one of thoſe Gods who had been of the race 


of men, and at length were deify'd. The fame Areas, ac- 


cording to Livy, B. 1. c. 2. had divine bonours paid him, | 


under the name of Jupiler Indiger, C. & R. 
n He had three names, Eurileon, Ialus, and Aſcanius. 
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The: Roman Hiſtory. Book 1, 
think it adviſeable to engage immediately in a 


pitch'd battle with a formidable enemy, whoſe 
ide was elevated by the death of Æneas: He 


the prudence to confine himſelf within the 


walls of Lavinium, and to try what could be done 


by negotiation, before he had recourſe to arms. 


The haughty Mezentius demanded of the Latines, 
as one of the conditions of a peace, that they 
ſhould pay him ye 1 5 by way of tribute, all the 
wine produced in the territory of Latium. Af 
camus preferred an honourable war to a ſhameful 
dependence. To break off a treaty ſo injurious 
to his people, he cauſed all the vines through- 
out his dominions to be conſecrated to Jupiter; 

and by thus transferring the demeſn to the God, 


he made the eſtate unalienable. 


The enemy had pitch'd their camp in the 
neighbourhood of Lavinium; and the flower of 


their youth, under the command of Lauſus, the 


ſon of Mezentius, lay intrench'd almoſt at the 


gates of the city. The Trojans, who had been 


accuſtomed, during a ten years fiege, to make 


briſk ſallies upon the beſiegers, march'd out in 
the night, and vigorouſly attack d the poſt where 


Lauſus commanded. His entrenchments were 
forced; and then the army in the plain, intimi- 


dated by the defeat of their advance-guard, im- 


mediately fled. The Latines purſued them, and 
in the purſuit Lauſus was ſlain; which, with the 


check his troops had receiv'd, fo diſcourag'd Me- 


zentius, that he immediately ſued for peace. It 
be 
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be the boundary boch to the Latines and Alena. 


rians. 


his death had left with child, entertain'd a ſtrong 
jealouſy of the ambition of her ſtep-ſon, whom 
victory made abſolute in his new dominions; and 
ſhe feared to expoſe the infant, ſhe was going to 
be delivered of, to the danger of his politicks. 
She fled therefore into the woods, truſting herſelf 
to the care of one Tyrrhenus, chief of her father 
Latinus's ſhepherds, and was there delivered of 
a ſon, who from the place of his birth took the 


$. VII. BUT now Toa whom Aueas at 


ſurname of Sylvius. But the Queen's flight, who 


had diſappear'd on a ſudden, occaſioning ſuſpici- 
ons at Lavinium prejudicial to the reputation of 


after her, calm d her fears, and engaged her to 
return to the town with her ſon, whom he ever 
after treated as a brother. And as Lavinium was 
in reality the patrimony of Lavinia, and a de- 
meſn which ought therefore to deſcend to Sl vi- 


4, it was, perhaps, for this reaſon, that Aſca- 


nius determined to yield it to them, and to build 


another city where to fix his reſidence. This 


new city he called Alba Longa®; Alba, as the 
hiſtorians tell us, from a white ſow which AZzeas 
found in the place where it was built; and Zon- 
ga, both to diſtinguiſh it from another town na- 
med Alba, and becauſe without having much 


Alba was probably ſituated between Monte Cavs and the 
6— C. & R. - 
breadth, 


Aſcanius, he cauſed diligent ſearch to be made 


D. Hal. R. 
1. p. 53. 
i 


B. 1. C. 4 


22 The Roman Hiſtory. Book I. 
| * "| breadth, it extended itſelf the whole length of a 
D. Hal. p. lake near which it was founded. 
5 p It was thirty years after the building of La. 
1 vinium, that Aſcanius removed to Alba; and there 
he died, after a reign of about thirty-eight years, 
twelve of which he had reſided at his new ſettle- 
ment. He left by a wife, whoſe name hiſtory has 
not tranſmitted to us, at leaſt one ſon, who was 
born in Alba, and called ilus ; fo that there re. 
mained of the poſterity of Æneas a ſon and a 
grandſon, the one Æneas Sylvius, the other this 
Tilus : and between them lay the right of ſucceſ- 
= ſion to the Latine throne, 

Ibid. §. VIII. THE Latines not thinking it for their 
intereſt to continue divided under two govem- 
ments, reſolved to unite Alba and Lavinium into 
one dominion : and as Sylvius, being the grand- 
ſon of Latinus, ſeem'd to have the beſt title to the 
whole, the people who were the judges, decreed 
it to him. However, to prevent diviſions, and 
to make Jitlus ſome amends, they conferr'd on 
him the ſovereign power in affairs of religion, 
It was, perhaps, from hence that the Julii con- 
ſtantly preſerved the prieſthood in their family, 
and that the Cæſars always ane the _ 
of high-prieſts. 


o The Latine ſtate ſeems to have had no greater extent, 
than from Alba to the mouth of the Tiber, nor any other 
$ tons than Lavinium, Alba Longa and perhaps Laurentum, 

Es where Latinus kept his court at the time of Æreaęs arrival; 
if, after all, La viaium and 3 were 2 * ſame town. 
& & K. 
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IN THE kingdom of Ala continued for p. 57. 
2 near 400 years in an almoſt uninterrupted tran- 

quillity under Æneas Sylvius and his ſucceſſors, 
1 without being either conſiderably diminiſhed or 
re increaſed. - But as a ſtate * which remained ſo long 
in peace afforded little matter for hiſtory, we have 
ſcarce any thing left us, beſides the names of its 
Kings, and the number of years which each of 
them reigned. | 
 HEneas Sylvins Poſthumus, died F 
29 years, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 
EAneas Sylvius, who governed Latium 31 years. 
Latinus Sylvius, who ſucceeded him, held the 
ſceptre for the ſpace of 51 years. 

Alba reign'd 39. | 
Capetus (or according to Ling Ahs 26. 0 

. Capis 28. And 
Calpetus 13. % 
Tiberinus, who Geese him, being leſs = OY - 
ably inchned than his Predeceſſors, undertook a2 
war which proved fatal to him.' In an engage- 
ment upon the banks of the Tiber, which till then 
was called Albala, he was forced into the river, 
and being carried away by the current, was 
drown'd. This accident of Tiberinus, who reign- 
ed but eight years, cauſed the river's name to be 
changed, and ever fince it has borne no other 


but at a Tier. - 
„ This age ſublite, devieding ta Hal. about 430 
ral; cckoning from Auras arrival in [ah te the g of 
in | os 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book. I. 
16] ſucceſſor to Tiberinus, after a reign 
e left the throne to 
Aadius, who 1 . 19 years, 1 was ſuc. 


n 


Aventinus, whs e 37 years, bl 
name to 5 Readies, wirre he was inter- 
red.” 

Sheba who ſucceeded him, held the ſceptre 
23 years. He was the father of Numiter and 4 
aulius, and at his death bequeathed the throne 


to o his elder ſon Numitor. 


2 Amulius, who doubtleſs furpaſs'd his brother 
in underſtanding and courage, had no reſpet 
either to priority of birth, or to the laſt appoint: 
ment of his father. He not only ſnatched the 


1. ſceptre from Numitar, and made him paſs his 


days in retirement ; but uſed all the cruel pre- 
cautions of a tyrant to ſecure the throne to him. 


ſelf, by extinguiſhing his brother's poſterity. Ni- 


. azitor had an only ſon named geſtus, and a 


daughter called Rhea Sylvia. The tyrant cauſed 
the firſt to be ſlain at a hunting, and, to prevent 
the_other from having children, conſecrated her 
to the worſhip of Vita, by which ſhe was obliged 
to perpetual virginity. But this precaution prov- 


ed ineffectual; for the veſtal, either by her own 
fault, or by violence done to her, became the 


AI Amuliys being the younger brother, ſays Plararch, had 
the and filver-for his portion, and Nusuitor his fathers 


crown... aulas made ule of his riches to dethrone his bro 
ther, in Rom. p. 19.” . 
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mother of twins. The ſtory 1 is related alter the | 


following manner. 

F. X. RHEA SY L/TA was called to the per- 
formance of ſome religious ſervice in a temple of 
Mars near the town. A ſpring of water glided 


thro the ſacred wood, with which the temple 


was incloſed ; and the prieſteſs, in order to diſ- 
charge one of her ſacerdotal functions, went thi- 
ther to take the neceflary water for the ſacrifice. 
Then and there a man diſguiſed in a military ha- 


bit, like that in which Mars was commonly * | 


preſented, ſurprized and forced the Yeſtal. 

mulius's ill reputation has made him ſuſpected 1 
ſome of doing this violence to his niece himſelf; 
not ſo much to gratify a brutal paſſion, as to 
have a pretence for condemning her to that pu- 
aiſhment which the law had aſſign'd for 7eftals 
who proved unchaſte. Others are of opinion, 
that ſhe met a young lover there by appointment. 
Be that as it will, Rhea Sylvia thence forward ab- 
ftain'd from her functions, and from entering the 


p· . 


temple, under a pretence of an indiſpoſition. U-. 


ſurpers are ever ſuſpicious. Amulius ſoon conjec- 


tured what kind of diſorder it was that afflicted 


his niece, and therefore cauſed her to be watched. 


Nay he ſcrupled not to tax the father and mother 


Rhea cou d no longer conceal her ſhame, ſhe 
charged the God Mary with being the cauſe of it. 
The circumſtances of the temple, the ſacred wood, 
and the pretended preſence of that God, who was 
ke his reſidence in a fanQuary con- 


of the Veſtal: as the contrivers of an intrigue, 
which might procure them grand-children. When 


ſecrated 
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| The Roman Hiſtory. Book l. 
ſecrated to him, gave a leſs odlous colour to the 


matter, whether her crime, or her misfortune, © 
But theſe things made no impreſſion on the mind 
of Amulius. He not only placed ſome truſty wo- 
men about her, but appointed a guard of armed 
men to watch her, which they did till ſhe was de- 
livered of two ſons. - The tyrant took all advan- 
tages of this accident, he laid open the Veſtals 
ſhame in an aſſembly of the people, exaggerated 
her fault, and urged both religion and the laws 


. p- againſt her. Rbea was condemned to be firſt 


 whip'd, and then put to death; and the fruits 
of her criminal amour to be thrown into the 77. 
zer. But moſt of the hiſtorians ſay, that Amu- 
lius, at the interceſſion of his daughter Anibo, 
changed the ſentence againſt Rhea into perpetual 
impriſonment, and that ſhe was not releas'd from 
her confinement till the tyrant was dethroned. 
As to the twins the ſentence againſt them was 
executed 1n this manner : | 
A little wooden trough beirig prepared, and 
the two infants laid in it, they wete carried to the 
bottom of Mount Palatine, and there turn'd a- 
drift upon the Tiber, which at that time over- 
flow d its banks and waſh'd the foot of the moun- 
tain. The place where they were expoſed was 
about 120 furlongs from Ma. The little ſkiff 
floated à while without any accident, but at 


Cut „length being carried againſt a ſtorie by the ebb- 
I ing of the flood, it was over-ſet, and the two 


brothers turned out upon the ſtrand. It has 
been the general tradition, that a 18 wolf hear-. 
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ing their cries came and ſuckled them; but it is 
more probable that Acca Laurentia, whoſe huſ- 
band, Fauſtulus, found the two children, and who 


nurſed them, was called by the nick name of Lu- 


ja, or wolf, for her diſorderly life, and that this 
ve riſe to the fabulous miracle, 

Fauſtulus was the chief of the King's ſhepherds, 
and being probably well acquainted with the birth 
of the twins, was ſuitably careful of their educa- 
tion: he ſent them to Gabii, a city of Latium, to 
learn the Greet literature. As they grew up, they 
appeared to have ſomething great in their mien 
and air, which commanded reſpect, and they aſ- 
ſumed a ſuperiority over the other ſhepherds, 
and the coufitry people. A quarrel happening 
between the herdſmen of Amuliu and thoſe of 


Numitor, the two brothers took the part of the 


former againſt the latter, of whom in the fray 
they flew ſore, wounded others, and put the reſt 
to flight. The worſted party reſolv'd to be re- 
veng d on Romulus and Remus (for ſo the twins 
were Gd and the feſtival of the * Lupercalia 
| F Wd 3s ha  Nielded 

Valens latens, . A. c. 2, * 9. i that the” 
feſtival of the Lupercalia waz not older than the foundation of 
Rene. Livy, L. 1. c. 5. Dion. Hal. B. 1. p. 25. 67. and Pl. 
lareh, Rom. p. 31.) are of opinion that this feſtival was 
brodght by Zander out of Grecce. The ceremonies ohſerv- 
ed in it were theſe. Firſt, two goats and a dog were killed; 
then the foreheads of two young men of diſtinction were 
touch'd with the bloody knife, and. they were to laugh when 
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they were thus toached. When this was done, the ſkins of 


the victims were cut into thongs and whips for the young 
men} who, armed in this manner, and covered only with a 
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34 The Roman Hiſtory. Book, I. 
yielded a favourable opportunity to put their de- 
ſign in execution. While the two brothers were 
ſcouring the plain with their whips in their hands, 
according to the ceremonies uſed in this feſtival, 

| Remus was on a ſudden furrounded, taken pri- 

ſoner, and led away to Numitor, before whom 

he was accuſed of exerciſing a kind of tyranny 

in the foreſts, The depoſed King for the moſt 

part led a private life in the country, in the ut- 

Plut. Rom. moſt ſubjection to the Uſurper's will. He durſt 
F.. not proceed againſt the perſon accuſed, without 
the conſent of Amulius; but he had no ſooner ob- 

tained it than he condemned the priſoner to death, 

The ſentence was juſt going to be executed, when 

either qut of inſtinct, compaſſion, or eſteem for 

a young ſhepherd, whoſe perſon and courage 

ſpoke ſomething. ſuperior to his condition, he 

found himſelf ſtrongly inclined to ſave him. He 
therefore deferred the execution, and reſolv d to 

have a moment's conference with the criminal. 

He aſked him in what part of Latium he was 
born, and who were his parents. Remus repli- 

ed, that his family and the place of his nativity 


.. p. were equally unknows-20 him. All J could 
| pair of drawers, ran about the: city and he fields, Ariking 
all they met. The young married women ſuffered them- 

felves to be ſtruck by them, and believed thoſe ſtrokes were 


w—_ —— tans He nar. od 1 SE FIETBGS - Ls, 


a help to fruitfulneſs. This feſtival was celebrated the 15th * 
of February. The prieſts who preſided at theſe facrifices were 1 
at firſt divided into two colleges, one whereof was for Re. e 
mus, the other for Romulus ; but afterwards there was a third | 
added in honour to Julius Cæſar: This feſtival was chief 8 
elta in te villages, c. & 2. f. 
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learn, ſaid he, from the ſhepherd who brought 
my brother Romulus and me, is, that we are twins, 


and that we were found expoſed upon the bank 


of the river; an anſwer which immediately ſtruck 
Numitor with a lively remembrance of his two 
grandſons: Their age, which was about eigh- 
teen years, agreed with the time when the two 
Princes were expoſed upon the Tiber, and there 
heeded no more to change his anger and threat- 
enings into tenderneſs. | 

In the mean time Romnlus, impatient of the 
detaining his brother, was eager to purſue and 
attack thoſe who had carried him off; but Fau- 


fulus diſſuaded him from it; and on this occaſion 
diſcloſed to him his birth; a diſcovery which 


awakened in his breaſt Sent worthy of his 
high extraction. He reſolved at all hazards to 
attempt the delivering his grandfather and mo- 
ther from the oppreſſion they were under. And 


while he was aſſembling the country people, and 


diſpoſing every thing for the execution of his 


deſign, Numitor made the ſame diſcovery to Re- 


mus, concerning his parents, and the injuſtice they 


ſuffered, preſſed him to revenge it, and then bid 


him go and ſend Romulus to his houſe. Romulus 
came, and the ſhepherd Fauſtus made haſte to fol- 1 
low, taking with him the trough, or {kiff, in 
which the twins had been expoſed on the river, 


in order to ſhew it to Numitor. But as he enter- 


ed the gate of the city, he was ſtopped by the 


guards, who perceiving an air of haſte and con- 


fuſion in his looks, imagined he was loaded with 
ſomethün g of conſequente: By chance there was 


D 2 | one 
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one among them who had been at the expoſing 
of the children, and employed in the office; he 

ſeeing the trough which Fauſtulus could not con- 
ceal; and knowing it by its make and inſcrip- 
tion, gueſs d at the buſineſs, and without farther 
delay, telling the King of it, brought in the man 
to be examined. The ſhepherd, without loſing 

his preſence of mind, confels'd what his burthen 
was, and own'd that the twins were living, but 
pretended that they were feeding flocks in a re- 

mote deſert, This was gaining time, and the 

Plvt. in brothers made the beſt uſe of it. Remus under- 
* . took to raiſe the city, and Romulus to inveſt the 
| King's palace. The country people came at the 
time appointed, and form'd themſelves into com- 
panies of an hundred each. Their enſigns were 
bundles of hay, hanging upon poles, which the 

Latines at that time called Manipuli*, and from 

chence came the name of Manipulares, which was 

originally given to troops raiſed in the country. 

With this tumultuous army Romulus beſet the 

avenues of the palace, forced the guard, flew the 

tyrant (who had reign'd 42 years) and reſtored 

his grandfather to the throne. 

Such was the adventure; according to the com- 

mon tradition, by which the birth of Romulus and 
Remus came to be diſcoyer'd. Plutarch concludes f. 

his account of it with theſe words : © Theſe are 

« for the moſt part the relations of Fabius and 3 
Diocles Peparethius (who, I think, is the firſt 2 


„Hence came the word Manipulus, for a battalion, which * 

at firſt conſiſted of 100; afterwards 200, and in the decline thi 

of the empire of leſs than 100, on 
& #4 1 1 4 1 6< ! at 
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that writes of the building of Rome) which 
« ſome ſuſpect to be only fabulous, and invented 
« ſtories; but they are not wholly to be rejected, 
« if we conſider, what ſtrange things Fortune 
« ſometimes brings about, and alſo how impro- 


92 


« bable it is, that the Roman Empire could ever 


« have arrived at ſuch a pitch of greatneſs and 


power, if the Gods had not laid the founda- | 


« tion dh it, and given it a miraculous begin- 
ning.“ 


$. XI. NUMITOR, not long after his re- 


eſtabliſhment on the throne, finding that Alba 
was overſtock'd with inhabitants by the inunda- 
tion of thoſe ruſtick troops which Romulus had 
brought thither, propoſed to his grandſons, that 
they ſhould make a ſettlement elſewhere. To this 
Remus and Romulus very willingly conſented, and 
the King gave them for their new ſettlement thoſe 


lands near the Tiber, upon which they had been 


caſt by the waves, and where they had been 
brought up. Numitor alſa ſupply'd them with all 
manner of inſtruments for breaking up ground, 


and with ſlaves, and beaſts of burthen, and grant- 


ed to his ſubjects full liberty to jain the two bro- 
thers. Upon which, ſome of the beſt families, 


and among the reſt, ſeveral who were deſcended 
from the Trojans, chaſe to fallow the fortune of 


v Plutarch (in Rom. p. 22.) thinks it very poſſible that Re- 
mus and Romulus reſolved to ſeek another habitation, rather 
through neceſſity than choice, being probably diſcountenan- 
ced by the people of Alba, who had reaſon to fear every 
thing from ſuch a troop of fugitive ſlaves and out-laws as 
attended the two brothers. 


D. Hal. B. 
1. P · 72. 
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determined by the flights of birds. When the 
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Remus and Romulus; ſo that even in Auguſtuss 
time there were in Rome fifty great families ſprung 
from Trojan anceſtors, and which had ſubſittcd 


there ever ſince its foundation. 
As that handful of people, who came from 


Aba, were of themſelves in no condition to found 


a colony any thing conſiderable, the two brothers 
got together all the inhabitants of Pallantiu 
and Saturnia, two ſmall towns, and it was thought 

roper to divide thoſe who were to be employ'd 
in building the new city into two companies, one 
under the command of Romulus, the other of Re- 
mus. But this diviſion, which was made purely 
with a view to the publick welfare, and for the 
better carrying on the work, inſtead of anſwer- 
ing the end propoſed, gave birth to two rival 
factions, and produced a jealouſy between the 
brothers, which broke out when they came to fix 
upon a place where to plant their colony. Ro. 
mulus declared for mount Palatine, and Remus for 


mount Aventine. There was no law whereby they 


could decide their difference; nor could either 
of them pretend a ſuperiority by years or merit. 


| The matter was therefore referred to their grand- 


father. Numitor being very much prepoſſeſſed in 
favour of Augury, with which the  Hetrurians had 
infected Fahy, declared it his opinion, that the 
contending parties ought to have recourſe to the 
Gods, in order to put an end to a diſpute which 
no man had a right authoritatively to decide; 
and accordingly they agreed, that it ſhould be 


day 
c Augery, or the art of divination, and foretelling future 


events 
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day appointed for the ceremony came, ſame per- g 


ſons were deputed from both ſides to be wit- 
neſſes of the truth of the auguries, and the two 
brothers poſted themſelves each upon his moun- 


tain, Remus upon mount Aventine, and Romulus 


upon mount Palatine. Vulturs were to decide 
the affair; whoever ſhould firſt ſee any of theſe 
birds, or ſee the greater number of them, was to 


Plut. in 
Rom. p. 
22, 23. 


gain his cauſe; for, ſaid they, theſe birds are 


very ſcarce, and ſent by the Gods from foreign 
countries to foretel extraordinary events. Be- 


ſides, they remembred that Hercules uſed to 
judge of the ſucceſs of his undertakings from 
the flights of vulturs. When the two rivals had 
a while gazed round the horizon, watching the 


appearance of a favourable augury, we are told, 


that Romulus, either to divert his brother's atten- 
tion, or to ſecure to himſelf the publick voice by 
a fraud, ſent to tell him that he had ſeen ſome 
vulturs. Whilſt the meſſengers were yet on 
their way, Remus actually perceived fix. He ran 


therefore to mount Palatine to examine the truth 


of his brother's augury ; and he had no ſooner 
got thither, than by an unexpected good fortune, 
twelve vulturs appeared to Romulus, who inſtant- 


ly cried out in a tranſport of joy, and pointing 
to them with his hand, be judge, be judge your- 
elf, brother, of the truth of what my meſſengers 
have told you. Remus nevertheleſs diſcovered 


events by the flight, cries, or motions of birds, came from 


the Chaldeans to the Greeks; from thence it was tranſmitted 


to the Hetruriant, and from them to the Latines and the 
| Remans, Vid. Ciceron. de divin. and n I. 4. contra Celſ. 
C & RK. 
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the cheat; he was informed that Romulus did not 
ſee the twelve vulturs, till after he himſelf had 
ſeen fix: and then one inſiſted on the number of 
birds, the other on the time of ſeeing them. 
The people were divided, each man taking the 
part of his leader; and the diſpute growing 
warm, from words they came at length to blows. 
The ſhepherd Fauſtulus throwing himſelf un- 
armed into the crowd to part the combatants, an 
unlucky blow laid him dead upon the ground; 
-and ſome hiſtorians are of opinion, that Remus 
. loft his life in the ſame ſkirmiſh; but the greater 
number place his death later, and fay that he 
was ſhin by one Fabius, who in a paſſion ſtruck 
him on the head with a mattock, for having, in 
deriſion, leap'd over the wall of the new city: 
and they add, that the murderer was, from this 


in action, afterwards called Celer, i. e. haſty. or paf- 


ſionate; but Livy ſays, the more common report 

was, that Remus died by his brother's own hand. 
| $. XII. ROMULUS being now head of the 
colony, by the advantage of. more favourable au- 
guries than thoſe of his brother, or rather by 
having got the better in the late engagement, ap- 
ply'd his thoughts wholly to build the city, which 
was to be call d Roma, in alluſion to his name. 
Mount 


ES. : Plutarch in his Uſe of n * 17, 18.) ſays, that ay- 
dchors are not agreed by whom and for what reaſon the city of 


Nome was ſo called; that ſome are of opinion, the Pelaſgian:, 


who had over- run the greater part of the habitable world, fired 
themſelves there; and from their own military frengrh (in 
Greek Puun, Roma) called the city by that name: that others 
fay the city was built by ſome Trojans, who eſcaping * 
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Mount Palatine was the place choſen for its ſitua- 
tion: and the founder on this occaſion perform'd 
all thoſe ceremonies which the ſuperſtition of-the 


Hetrurians had introduc'd, and made cuſtomary 


at the building of towns. He offer'd facrifices 
to the Gods, and order'd all the people to do the 
ſame, every man according to his abilities: and 
from that time decreed that eagles ſhould be the 
auſpices of his new colony. After this, great 
fires were kindled before their tents, and all the 
people leap'd through the flames to purify them- 
ſelves. This ceremony over, they dug a trench 
round that ſpot where the Comitia or aſſemblies of 
the people were afterwards held, and into this 
trench they threw *© the firſt fruits of whatever 
Troy, were driven upon the coaſts of Tuſcary, among whom 
was a woman of diſtinction named Roma, who engaged the 
Trojan women to burn the ſhips they came in, and that the 
city was called ſo from her: but that others ſay the Roma 
from whom the city had its name, was daughter of Talus and 
Lucaria, others of Telephus, Hercules's ſon, and that ſhe was mar- 
ried to nean. Others make her the daughter of Aſcaniur 
Eneas's fon. The ſame author ſpeaks of Romanus the ſon of 


* 


D. Hal. R. 
1. p. 75. 


Plut. Thid, 


Ulyſes and Circe, Romus the ſon of Emathion, whom Diomed - 


ſent from Troy, and of one Romus a King of the Latines, who 
drove out the Tuſcans; to each of theſe the building of Rome 


has been aſcribed. Solinus beſtows the honour of it upon 


| Evander, and ſays, that it was in old times called Valentia. 


Others ſay, that it was antiently called Febris, after the name 
of Februa, the mother of Mars, witneſs St. Aug. de Civit. Dei 
Lib. 3. But Livy and others will have the building of the city 
to be the work of Romulus, even from the foundation. C. & R. 

© 'The deſign of this ceremony, was to admoniſh the heads 
of the colony, that it ought to be their principal ſtudy to pro- 


maintain peace and union amongſt a people come together 
from different parts of the world, and by this means to form 
facmſelves into one body, never ta be diſſolved. C. & R. 


they 


cure for their fellow citizens all the conveniences of life, to 


Plut. in 
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they were allowed to make uſe of for food; be- 
fides which, every man of the colony caſt in a 
handful of earth, brought either from his own, or 
ſome neighbouring country. This trench they 
called Mundus (the world) and made it the center 
round which the city was to be built. Then Ro- 
mulus yoking a cow and a bull to a plough, the 
coulter whereof was braſs, mark'd out, by a deep 
furrow*, the whole compaſs of the city; and 
thoſe two animals (the ſymbols of marriage by 


which towns are peopled) were afterwards lain 


upon the altars. All the people follow'd the 
plough, throwing inwards the clods of earth 
which the plough-ſhare ſometimes turned out- 
wards: and when they came to thoſe places where 


they intended to make the gates, they took up 


the plough and carried it. Hence the Latin 


word, Porta a gate, 4 portando aratrum. 


The people's throwing inwards the clods of 


earth, was a ſignificant ceremony, importing, that 
plenty in cities is owing to the fruitful lands about 


them; and withal, how careful the inhabitants 
ought to be to bring every thing from abroad, 


which may contribute to the publick welfare. 


The whole length of ground where the plough 
had paſs'd, was by the ancients looked upon as 


ſacred and inviolable. For this reaſon it was, 
that they thought themſelves obliged to ſpend the 


| laſt drop of their blood in defending their walls; 


and to break through them was a crime of the 
f The ancients oftentimes deſcribed the compaſs of their 


cities by a train of white earth. We read in Strabo, B. 17. 
P-1142. that for want of this earth, Alexander mark'd out 
| Alexandria with meal. C. & R. 
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higheſt nature. But the gates were not facred; 
otherwiſe, as Plutarch obſerves, the city could 


not have been ſupplied with the neceſſaries of 


life, without a breach of the law, nor could the 
filth, dead bodies, and other things which they 
reckoned unclean, have been carried away. 

As mount Palatine ſtood by itſelf, and was not 
joined 'to any other hill, the whole was incloſed 
within the line made by the plough, which form'd 
almoſt the figure of a ſquare, for which reaſon 
D. Hal. calls it Roma Quadrata. The walls were 
built upon this Line, which was therefore called 
3 according to Plutarch, from Pone mæ- 

But Livy defines the Pomærium to be that 
Hack of ground both within and without the 
walls, which the Augurs at the firſt building of 
cities ſolemnly conſecrated, and on which no edi- 
fices were ſuffered to be raiſed. 

As to the exact year of the foundation of 
Rome, the hiſtorians differ about it. Varro places 
it in the third year“ of the ſixth olympiad, that 


B. s. 
3 
Plut. P» 


22. 


Livy, B. 2. 
C. 44 


. 


5 Chronologiſts are not agreed about the exact year of 
the foundation of Rome. IL. Cincius fixes it in the fourth 


year of the twelfth olympiad; Fabius Pi&er, in the firſt 


year of the eighth. Polybius and Diodorus Siculus, in the 
ſecond year of the ſeventh olympiad; Portius Cato and o- 
chers, in the firſt year of the ſame olympiad ; Marcus Ver- 


ius Flaccus, (the ſuppoſed author of the Capitoline tables,) 


and Livy, in the fourth year of the ſixth olympiad. But 
the majority of the beſt Raman writers follow Yarre's calcu- 


lation, according to which the foundation of Rome is placed 


near the end of the third year of the fixth olympiad. Peta- 
pius contends, that Yarro's opinion is the moſt agreeable to 
fhe rules of chronology, Lib. 1. de de. temp. C. & R. 
3 If Rome was built, as Farro believed, f ja the 3d year of 
the 


day was then conſecrated to Pales, Goddeſs of 
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is, 431 years after the deſtruction of Troy, and 


753 before the beginning of the Chriſtian Ara. 
The Romans, (according to Plutarcb, and others) 
began to build on the twenty-firſt of April. This 


ſhepherds, ſo that the feſtival of Pales, and that 


of the foundation of the city, were afterwards 
jointly celebrated at Rome on the ſame day. 


When Rome had received near the utmoſt per- 
fection, which men rude and indigent were able 
to give it, it conſiſted only of about 1000 poor 
* huts, which had no upper ſtories, nor any kind 
of ornament. The walls even of Romulus's pa- 


- lace were made of ruſhes, and it was covered with 


thatch. Every man having choſen his ground to 


the 6th olympiad, it muſt, as Petavius obſerves, have been 
in 3960 or 3961 of the Julian period. For the firſt olym- 
piad beginning at the ſummer ſolſtice in 3938, the third year 
of the 6th olympiad will begin in the ſummer of 3960, and 


end in the ſummer of 3961. And if, as Petawius thinks, Rome 


was founded in the xd of the zd year of the 6th olympiad, 


that will fall in 3961. Father Catrou, in his Rom. Hiſt. p. 


59. ſays it is inconteſtable, that Rome was founded 21 April, 

and yet, that it appears to have been founded in autumn, 
and that April was then a month in autumn, and was after- 
wards ſet back in the calendar. Upon this ſuppoſition, the 
date of the foundation of Rome, according to the Julian pe- 
riod, will be 3960. Yet father Nouilli, as we fee in the pre- 
ceding note, which is taken from him, tells us, that the majo- 
rity of the beſt Raman writers following Varro calculation, 
place the foundation of Rome in the end of the 3d year of 
the 6th olympiad, conſequently, if it was in April, April muſt 
have been a month in the ſpring as it is now, and the year 
of the foundation of Rome will be 3961 of the Julian period. 

All the diſcuſſions of former writers to fix the exact year of the 
foundation of Rome ſeem very idle performances, ſince the 


| e of Sir 1/aac Nerulon's book of Chronology. 
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Chap. I. The Roman Hiſtory. 43 
build upon according to his fancy, without any Wege 
regard to the regularity or beauty of the whole, * 1 
the ſtreets (if they might be called ſtreets) were ———» 
both crooked and narrow. Rome, properly ſpeak- * | 
ing, was at firſt but a ſorry village, whereof even 
the principal inhabitants followed their own 
ploughs ; and until it was rebuilt after the burn- 
ing of it by the Gauls, did not deſerve the name 
of a city. Such were the Beginnings of the ca- 
pital of the world. 


C H AP. II. 
ROMULUS. 


dect. I. Romulus is choſen King of Rowe,” 8 It. 
He puts on a robe of diſtinction, and appoints 12 
LicTors to attend him. F. III. He divides bis 
colony into 3 TRIIBES, and theje into 30 Curie. 
$. IV. He diſtinguiſhes the people into PaTRI- 
| Clans and PLEBEIANS, PaTRONS and CL1- 
ENTS. F. V. He conſtitutes a SENATE. F. VI. 
He appoints himſelf à guard of goo horſemen 
called Celeres. F. VII. He ſettles the rejpefiive 
prerogatives of the King, Senate, and People. 
$. VIII. The religious laws of Romulus. F. IX. 
His civil laws. F. X. To augment his colony, he 
opens an aſylum for fugitives, ſlaves, and outlaws, \ 
$. XI. The rape of the Sabine women. F. XII. 
The Sabines endeavour to recover their women by 
a treaty. In the mean time Romulus defeats the 
Cœninenſes, flays Acron their King in ſingle 
combat, and decrees himſelf a TRIUU Hö for his 
victory. He reduces Craſtuminum and Antem- 
nz, 


. nz, and gains other advantages. F. XIII. Ro. 
mulus's war with the Sabines. F. XIV, He 
concludes a peace with them, and admits Titus 

Tatius, their King, ta, be his pariner on the 
throne, The followers of Tatius are tranſplant. 

end to Rome, and become one people with the 

Romans. F. XV. Tatius creates 100 new ſe- 

. mators choſen out of the Sabines. The creation 

$ of the firſt Rowan KNIOHTSs. The feſtival of 
the MaTRONALIA inflituted. - F. XVI. The 
death of Tatius. F. XVII. Romulus defeats 
the Camerini, Fidenates, and Veientes. Hz: 
renounces the Kingdom of Alba upon the death of 

Numitor. F. XVIII. The murder of Romulus 

_ by -the Senate, and the artifice of Julius en 
to appeaſe the People. 


2 8 4 rs Romulus had not taken upon him the 

chief command of the colony for any 

8 ger time than while the city was building, he, 
LUs Firſt AS 5 as the work was finiſhed, ſubmitted the 
5. Ka. B. form of its future government to the choice, of 
2. p. 285, the people. He called the citizens together, and 
79 ' harangu'd them in words to this effect: F all the 
Arengib of cities lay in the height of their ramparts, 

br depth of their ditches, wwe ſhould ha e great rea- 

ſen to be in fear for that which we have built. Art 

* there. in reality any walls too high to be ſealed by 4 
valiant enemy? And of what uſe art ramparts in in- 

teftine droifions ? They may ſerve for a defence d. 

gainſt ſudden incurſions from abroad; but it is by 
courage and prudence chiefly, that the invaſions of 

foreign enemies are repelÞd, and by tmanimity, nab 


"0 Julie that domeftic- ſeditions ure prevented. 
Cities 


0 
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Chap. I. The Roman Hiſtory. 

Cities fortified by the ſtrongeſt bulwarks, have been 
often ſeen to yield to force from without, or to tu- 
mults from within. An exact military diſcipline, 
and a ſteady obſervance of civil policy, are the fureſt 
barriers againſt theſe evils. But there is ſtill another 
point of great importance to be conſidered. The proſ- 
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perity of ſome riſing colonies, and the ſpeedy ruin of 


others, have in a great meaſure been owing to their 
form of government. Were there but one manner 
of ruling ſtates and cities that could make them 
happy, there would be no room for choice. But I 
bave learnt that of the various forms of government 
among the Greeks and Barbarians, there are three 
which are highly extolPd by thoſe who have experi- 
enced them (Government by one, by a few, by the 
many; ) and yet, that no one of theſe is in all reſpelis 
perfect, but each of them has ſome innate and in- 
curable defect. Chuſe you then in what manner this 


city ſhall be governed; Shall it be by one man? 


Shall it be by a ſeleft number of the wiſeſt among us? 
Or ſhall the legiſlative power be in the people? As 


for me, I ſhall ſubmit to whatever form of admini« 


ration you ſhall pleaſe to eftabliſh. As I think my- 
ſelf not umworthy to command, ſo neither am I un- 
willing to obey. Your having choſen me to be the 
leader of this colony, and your calling the city af- 
ter my name, are honours ſufficient to content me 
bonours of which living or dead ] can never bs de- 

prived. | | 5 

Thus ſpake the founder of Rome, by the advice 


of his grandfather Numitor; and the people, who 


had been accuſtomed to Kings, having lived eaſy 
under them, and having likewiſe experienced the 
8 — oY ; | ; courage 
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courage and capacity of Romulus, unanimouſly 
E choſe him to be their King. 
As the chief religion of thoſe times lay. in the 


regard paid to the prognoſticks, which the Au- 


gurs. 


i It may not be impropet to fay ſomething here of the 
diffetent offices" of the Haruſpices and Augurs, of whom 
frequent mention will be made in the courſe of this hiſtory, 
The Roman Haruſpices were all taken at firſt from Hetruria, 
where their art had moſt credit. Afterwards young Reman: 
were ſent into Hetruria, to be there brought up in the ſci- 
ence, It cohſiſted in foretelling future events, by attending 
to various circumſtances of the victims. Fitft, it was an il! 
omen, when the victim would not come to the altar without 
dragging, when it broke i Its rope, fled away, avoided the 
ſtroke, ſtruggled much after it, made a great bellowing, was 
long a dying, or bled but little. Secondly, preſages were 
drawn from inſpecting the noble pafts of the victim when 
opened, as the heart, lungs, ſpleen, and eſpecially the liver. 


If all theſe were found, if the top of the liver was large and 


well made, and if its fibres were ſtrong, it preſaged woll 
for the affair in queſtion. Thirdly, Knowledge was alſo drawn 


by the Haruſpices from the manner in which the fire conſu- 
med the victim. If the flame brightened immediately, was 
pure and clear, roſe up in a pyramid without noiſe, and did 
not go out till the victim was conſumed; theſe were happy 


| figns: Fourthly, The ſmoke likewiſe was conſidered; whe- 


ther it whirled about in curls, or ſpread itſelf to the right or 
left, or gave a fmell different from the common one of broil'd 
meat. Fifthly, It was a lucky omen, if the {incenſe they 
burned: melted all at once, and gave a moſt agrecable ſmell. 
Of Argars or Auſpices (very different from the Haru/pices) 


| Romulus, Who was himſelf ſkilled in the augural ſcience, 


eſtabliſhed three, one to each Tribe. Servius Tullius, who ad- 
ded a fourth Tribe, is alſo ſaid to have added a fourth Augur. 


But their college (for ſo it was called) was afterwards in- 


creaſed to 15, under a head, or Mafter of the Augurs. Their 
offices, comprized in the augural law, which we find in Tulh's 


fecand book of Divinaticn, were theſe. They were the inter- 
n preters 
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Chap. II. The Regal State. 
gurs and Haruſpices drew from thunder, light- 
ening, quay the flight of birds, or the en- 


rar and peace, And according to the divinity of that time, 
all were obliged to obey them, in ſo important an article. 


they ſaid appeared in the air, and upon the earth. Thus 
what they pronounced to be contrary to the intentions of 
heaven, was deem'd unlawful ; and it was capital to act con- 
trary to their deciſions. They likewiſe appointed the «x» 


piations they thought neceflary, on account of the ſigns the 
Gods ſeemed to give of their anger. And from hence it 


by pronouncing any affair, any aſſembly of the Comitia, e: 
leion of magiſtrates, war or peace, n 
Gods, they prevented i it, 


the Gods ſeveral ways. Firſt, By the flight, or chirping of 
birds. Secondly, By thunder or lightning. Thirdly, By the 
letting of the wind. Fourthly, By the bunger and different 
poltures of chickens which were bred up in eages on purpoſe 
for the Angyr's uſe, W 
mies. 

When the Augur, i in the execution of his office, was to 
obſerve the heavens, he went up upon ſome high place; took 
the augural Raf (which was a ſort of croſier, bent at one end) 
in bis hand, and mark d out the four quarters of the hea : 
vens with it, Then he turn d to the eaſt, having the welt 
behind him, the ſouth to his right, and north to his left ; and 
this is what the Romans called, Sarware de carlo. In this 
kiuation be wained for a ign, by de and Irn. birds, 
or the 2ying. 


came from the eaſt, and was driven back: by the wind to the 


not upon the falling ſtrike into the earth, but rebound to- 
wards heaven: theſe were happy pre 


ages. 
As to birds: en, oi ad kB, wv chm 
Vor. I, .* ..._  prefage 


preters of the will of the Gods, with reſpect to the making K 


They drew their predictions from the different ſigns, which 


appears how powerful they were in the Roman ſtate; ſince 


They pretended to make theſe diſcoveries of the will of 


When thunder was heard. to dhe left, when the lightning 
lame point, without darting forward to the weſt ; when it did 
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Vear of crails of beaſts, the Prince elect, before he aſ⸗ 
* 1 2 ME cended the throne, would needs conſult the wil 
of the Gods by augury. ?Tis fa'd, that when he 
os rag had offered ſacrifice in an open place, a flaſh of 


Lus Fiſt 


7 lightening gleamed from the left, a lucky omen, 
dB. according to the augural divinity. Be that as it 
will, it became a cuſtom eſtabliſhed by an ex- 

preſs law of Romulus, not to raife any perſon to 

the royal dignity, the prieſthood, or any of the 
publick magiſtracies, nor to undertake any war, 

till the Auſpices had been firſt conſulted ; and 
this practice laſted above 700 years. For though 


preſage things by their croaking and ſcreeching ; but eagles, 
vulturs, and eſpecially wood-peckers, by their flying, which 
they obſerved whether it was from the rightto theleft, orfrom 
the left to the right. 
As to the wind; its changes were the matter of obſerva- 
When theſe forts of figns fail'd, recourſe was had to the 
chickens. Betimes in the morning, the augur whoſe buſineſ 
it was to obſerve them, and who was thence called Pulla- 
rius, (if that name did not rather belong to the keeper of 
the chickens) having commanded à general filence, cauſed 
the pen to be opened, and threw down a handful of crumbi 
or corn. If the chickens did not immediately ran fluttering 
to the meat; if they ſcattered it with their wings; if they 
went by without taking notice of it, or if they flew away, the 
omen was reckoned unfortunate, and to portend nothing but 
danger or miſchance; but if they leapt preſently out of the 
pen, and fell to ſo greedily as to let ſome of their meat drop 
out of their mouths upon the pavement, there was all the 
_ aſſurance in the world of happineſs and ſucceſs. This augury 
was called tripudium guaſs terripavium, the old word pavin 
fignifying as much as ferire. We meet with tripudiun Soli 
ftimum and tripudium Sonivium in Feſtus, both derived from 
the crumbs falling to the ground. The Augurs had ſeveri 
other ways of hs Gs C. & R. 2 
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it owed its origin to nothing but the i ignotance of 


thoſe early ages, the prieſts and facrificers per- 


ſuading the people, that in the flights of birds, 
and the entrails of beaſts, they could plainly read 


the deſtinies of men, yet in proceſs of time, it 


became one of the chief myſteries of flate poli- 
cy, as there will be frequent occaſion to obſerve 
in the courſe of this hiſtory. _ 

$.11. ROMULUS being thus declared King 


of Rome by the voices of the people, and with 


the approbation of the Gods, immediately. put 
on a habit of diſtinction, to give himſelf a great- 
er air of majeſty. He alſo appointed twelve lic- 
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Livy, B. 1. 
e. . 


tors or ſexjeants to attend him whenever he ſhould 


appear in publick, each of them bearing a battle- 
ax ſtuck in a bundle of rods, which was then the 
uſual ſymbol of ſovereignty in the petty ſtates of 


Hetruria. But notwithſtanding theſe enſigns of 


royalty, his' power was confined within very, nat- 
row limits. For the form of government eſta- 


bliſhed by the Romans was, as we ſhall preſently - 


ſee, a kind of mixt nionarchy, the ſovereignty be- 
ing divided between a Head or Prince of the na- 


tion, a ſenate that was to be his council, and the 


aſſembly of the people. 
FS. III. Romulus having numbered the citizens ar 


Rome, found them to be about 3000 foot, and 300 


Pore He divided them into three equal parts, 


t * (B. 1. c. 8. \ thidks, that not as the lictors, and 
the number of them, were taken from the Hetrurians (who 
inhabited the country now called Tuſcany) but alſo the Salla 
IM and * Toga F Frætexta. k 
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which were called Tribes or Thirds, each being 


ROME commanded by its Prefect or Tribune. 


I. 
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Strabo, B. 


5 P- 351. 


Dion. Hal. 


J. 2. p. 82. 


Theſe tribes 2 divided into ten Curiæ or com- 
panies of a 100 men, each company command- 
ed by an officer, whom Diomſius calls Curio. 

Again, the thirty Curiæ were ſubdivided each 
of them into ten Decuriæ: over which were ap- 
pointed diſtinct officers, named Decuriones. 

As Rome had at firſt no lands belonging to her, 
but what ſhe got by ceſſion from the city of A. 
ba, her territory was very ſmall, not above five 
or fix miles in extent. Romulus nevertheleſs 
ſhared it into three parts, but not equal. One 
was allotted for the expences of religious wor- 
thip; another reſerved for the King's revenue 
and the uſes of the ſtate; and the third and moſt 
conſiderable was divided into thirty portions, to 


anſwer to the thirty Curie. 
FS. IV. The next thing done by Romulus, was the 


mer he called Patricians, latter Plebeians. 


diſtinguiſhing thoſe of the people who were bet- 


ter born, more rich or more eminent for virtue, 


from the poorer and more ignoble. The for- 
All 


ene hems here to differ from Palins and For. 


Theſe tell us, that this diviſion took place among the ſqua- 
"oy of horſe called Turmæ; which has made Græwius ſay, 
7. of the gras 19.1 vol. of Rom. Antig. that D. Hal. is 

— Nevertheleſs we cannot draw thence a decifive 


| proof againſt the Greek hiſtorian. What was done in later 
times with reſpe& to the cavalry, does not contradict the 
order Romulus at firſt eſtabliſh'd in the Caries, C. & R. 


Diamfus (in this place) ſays Tlalgae, Fathers; but this 


eile ſeems to have properly belonged to the ſenators only; 
Ke kim{clf telling us (page 85.) that the fenators were choſen 
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M. Vertot quoting only Dion. Hal. makes the Patrons to be 


mant, had afterwards their Patrons alſo at Rome. The only 
alteration in the Patronage, as inſtituted by Romulus, 1 


All dignities, civil, military, and 15 were Your of 

to be confined to the former. But to prevent MS 
the ſeditions which ſuch a diſtinction might pro- „ 
duce through the pride of the higher order, and 10 Fiſk 
the envy of the lower, he endeavoured to engage Ks. 
them to one another by reciprocal ties and obHh- P. 33. 
gations. Plebeian was allowed to chooſe, p. 84. 
out of the body of the Patritiam, a Protector, 
who ſhould be obliged to aſſiſt him with his in- 
tereſt and ſabſtance, and defend him from op- 
preſſion. Theſe Protectors were ſtyled Pa- 
trons ; the protected, Clients. It was the duty 
of the Patron to draw up the contracts of his 
Clients; to extricate them out of their difficulties 


and perplexities, net ee = 5 i 


—_ the Patricians, which ſuppoſes the diſtinction of 52 
tricians and Plebeians, before the election of the Senators or 


Patres. D. Hal. p. 83, 111. 


Plut. p. 255 


rheſen out of the body of the Senate, yet Dien. Hal. ſays, 
ont of the Parricians, and he mentions the inſtitution of the 
patronage before the creation of the Senate : and Plutarch 
p. 25.) affirms, that the Patrom nnn. 
thier ſurt, who were not of the Senate. 

According to Platerch (p. 24.) the word 8 
ginally from one Patro, an Arcadian, a companion of Euan - 
der. He was a man very, aſſiſtant to the defenceleſs, and a 
protector to the poor. Be that as it will, the inhabitants of 
Rome were not the only perſons who had their Parront. The 
colores, and other cities allied to, or conquered by the Ro- | 


the cuſtom of the Clients ſometimes parting with their 
in favour of their Patrons. The Rimans thought it {cog 
thy of them to ſell their Wy OF .. aſſures 


ah, f. 23. 
E 3 againſt 
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ainſt the artfulneſs of the crafty. On the other 


#991 E hand, if the Patran were poor, his Clients were 
——— obliged to contribute to the portions of his 


ROD: £ 


King... 


D. H. p. 


daughters, the payment of his debts, and the 
ranſom of him or his children, if they happen'd 
to be taken in war. The Client and Patron could 
neither accuſe, nor bear witneſs againſt each o- 
ther; and if either of them were convicted of 
having violated this law, the crime was equal to 
that of treaſon, and any one might with impu- 


.nity ſlay the offender, as a victim deyoted to 


Pluto and the infernal Gods, Far. more than 
600 years, we find no diſſenſions nor jealouſies 
betwern the Patrons and their Clients, not even in 
the times of the Republick, when the people fre- 


quently mutiny'd againſt the great and powerful, 


. V. THE eſtabliſhment of a Sxenarz to 


allt the King in the adminiſtration, ſucceeded 
the inſtitution of the patronage. Romulus compo- 
ſed it of a hundred men choſen. out of the Patri- 
cians; but the choice was not made by the King 


„ Plutarth ſays, (p. 24.) that Romulus tiled bis hundred 


Counſellors, Patricians, and the whole body of them the Se- 


nate, which ſignifies properly (ſays he) a conſiſtory of old men. 


He adds, ſome ſay the Patricians were fo called, becauſe they 


were the fathers of legitimate children; others; becauſe they 


could tell who their fathers were, which every one of the 
rabble that poured into the city could not do; others from 


the word Patrocinium, Patronage, becauſe they were the de- 
© fenders of the poor and weak; but he ſeems to think it moſt 


probable, that they were ſo ſliſed from the people” s calling 


them and eſteeming them as Patres or Fathers, on account « of 
their being fo protected by 1 11 


= 
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Chap. II. Lhe Regal State, | 
himſelf; ? he named only the firſt, Who was to 
be chief Governor of the city, whenever the 
King ſnould be in the field; then each tribe 
elected throe; after which each of the thitty Curie 


» Ling ſeems to aſcribe 3 of all the Senators to tha 
King, when he ſays (B. 1. c. 8.) that Rox vl us created one 
hundred Senators: Nevertheleſs it is not clear, that by thoſe 
words, he meant, that the hundred Senators were created by 
the fingle authority of the King, and in virtue of his royal 
prerogative. In whom refided. the Power of creating. Sena= 
- ters? is a queſtion which neither Livy nor any of the Lating 
writers © treat profeſſedly, but touch it only incidentally; 
„ and it is natural to all, upon the flight and 'occaſional 
mention of an Event, to aſcribe it to the principal agent, 
c concerned in its production; ſo as to impute the acts of po- 
« pular aſſemblies to the Prince or ruling Magiſtrate, who 
« convened. and preſided i in them, and had the chief iaflu- 
% ence perh aps in determining the tranſactions theinſelves. 
© Thus when Livy tells us that the Prefe of the city created 

« the firſt Conſuls Il. 1. C. 603] and that Brutus, one of thije 
* Confuls, created P. Valerius, bis collegue in that office [l. 2. ©, 

« 2,] or that the INTERRExX, on other occaſions, created the 
*« Conſuls, [I. 9. c. 7.] or that the Pontifex Maximus wyas or- 
« fred by-the Senate to create the firſt Tribuns, Il. 3. e. 54-) 
© he means nothing more, than that thoſe Magiſtrates called 
« the people NET in order to make ſuch creations, in 
* which they and preſided. Ii exemplo, Pontifice 
« Maximo comitia habente, Tribungs Plebis creaverunt. [ibi4.) 
And as this is the uſual ſtile of all writers, ſo it is peculi- 
< arly of thoſe, who write the Hiſtory of their own country, 


and for the information of their own people; who have | 


not the patience to treat minutely of things which 
© ſuppoſe to be known to their readers, as well as to them- 
* ſelyes; and hence it ſometimes happens, that the origin 
* of Cuſtoms and Conſtitutions of the greateſt importance 
* are left dark and obſcure, not only to ſtrangers, but even 
* to the natives of later ages. 

Dr. Migdletor's treatiſe on the Roman Senate, p. 1 8. 
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choſe three, which compleated the number of a 


ade > eo hundred Senators. They were called Pazre, 
— [Fathers] either upon account of their ape, ot 


ont 
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their paternal care of their fellow citizens. 
* Thoſe who anciently compoſed the council of 


9 5 « the Republick (ſays Salluſt) had indeed bodies 


e enfeebled by years, but their minds were 
< ſtrengthen d by wiſdom and experience.” 
Their deſcendants, to whom alone fome appro- 
priate the name of Patriciant, were the prime 
Nobility among the Romans. = 

$. VI. TO Form 2 guard for. his Perſon, the 
King made a draught, from each Curia, of ten 
horſemen, the whole number amounting to three 


hundred. Theſe were called Ceres, either from 


their firſt captain, whoſe name was Celer, or elſe 
upon account of the celerity with which they exe- 
cuted the orders they received. They fought 
on foot or on horſeback, as the occaſion requir- 
ed, of the ground would alloẽ W. 

2 Thus far Dion. Hal. concerning the Corres. M ire 


adds, that the ſtate found each of them a horſe (Equus) from 


which they were called Equites, and that they were diſtinguiſh- 


cd by a gold Ring, and thus he makes theſe Celkres or life- 


guards the firſt Rcman Knights, and ſpeaks of them as a kind 
of middle order, between the Patricians and the people. But 
Dion. Hal, tho he mentions the forming of this Life-guard, 
immediately after the creation of the Senate, ſays nothing of 
the Ring, nor of any of thoſe mcrks ty which the Equeſtrian 
Order was afterwards diſtin guiſhed from other Plebeians. And 


| Livy does not mention the creation of any Knights till the 
union of the Romans and Sabines. He ſeems to wink, that the 


Celeres or life- guard which Romulus kept in pay in time of 
peace as wellas war, were not formed till towards the end of 
his reign, when he affected deſpotiſm and tyranny. Plutarch 
ſeems alſo of that opinion. 

| 5. VII. 


Ses = was 


dee the Conſulſhip of — in this hiſtory. 


Chap. II. | We Regal Stats. - | 
8. VII. THE reſpective powers and Belge - 


er the King, Senate, e were thus ſet. 187 


nel! fANED £ 

The kW was to be in all religious affairs u- 
preme; he was to be the guardian of the laws 
ind cuſtoms, to take cagnizance of the weightier 
cauſes between man and man, referring ches of 
lefs moment to the Senate, upon whoſe decrees 
he had nevertheleſs a 2 controul. Tt belonged to | 
the King to, convene the Senate and the alem. 


blies of 1 People, propoſe affairs to them, give 


his own opinion firſt, and then do what was con- 
cluded upon by the majority, He was alſo to 
command the army in time of war with abſolute 
authority; aud he had the care of the pnblick 
Mn. bg 20s nigen 

The —— were 3 to be Judges in 
priyate cauſes, but to deliherate upon fuch pub- 
lick affairs as the King propoſed, and ee 
mine by the plurality of voices. 

To the AssEuMRLIES or THY 3 . 
things were committed, to create magiſtrates, 


make- laws, and determine. concerning any war 
that was propoſed by the King; yet in all theſe 
things the Senate's approbation was neceflary, 


M. Yertat ſays (p. 6. Tom, 1.) that he directed de dit 


pofal of the pablick money, which was under the tart of two 


treaſurers, afterwards called Quæſors; bat 1 do not find this 
in the authors cited by him, and it ſrems not well to agree 


wich what be himſelf ſays (p. 69.) of the inflitution of two 


treaſurers in the time of Poplicola; till then the Kings or Con- 
ſuls ſeem to have had the keeping of the publick treaſure. 
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The people for many years gave their voices 

5, by Curie, in which eycry private man had his 
vote. The m ajority of votes in each Curia de- 


termined the ſenſe of that Curia, and what the 


major part of the 30 Curie agreed to, was deem- 
ed the. reſolution of the whole aſſet mbly, which 
| aſſembly was therefore called Comitia Curiata. 


© Such was the fundamental conſtitution of this 
ſtate, neither purely monarchical, nor entirely 
republican; the King, the Senate and the Peo- 
ple, were in a ſort of mutual dependence on each 
le from whence refulted 4 balante of power, 
whereby the Regal Prerogative was reftrained, a 


uſeful — to the Nobles, and 
the liberty of the People ſecured | 


. VIII. ROMULUS confideri ng that the hap- 


pineſs of ſtates depended upon the favour of the 


Gods, which was only to be obtained by the pie- 
ty and virtue of the people, proceeded to the e- 
ſtabliſhment of religious and civil laus. 

With reſpect to'RELIGION, He did not give 
it all that form in which it afterwards appear 


ed's he only regulated the worſhip of thoſe Di 
vinities which Zvander had introduced, of thoſe 


Which Aneas had brought from Phrygia, and of 


P- 93. 


thoſe which the Aborigines had honoured in their 
time. He neither introduced the infamous fables 
of the Greet Divinities into the publick faith, nor 


ſuffered any licentious ceremonies in the publick 
worſhip. He appointed that every Curia ſhould 
have its own temple (which was itſelf called Cu- 
ria) and its peculiar God and Prieſt; that the 
people ſhould aſſemble on certain ſtated days, 


In 


e F'Y "3, Oo Fy” Wy YO” 6 


* 


in Cænacula or publick halls built for that pur- Year of 


Romulus hkewiſe eſtabliſned feſtivals, whereby. re- King. 


o the age of puberiy, were to wait at the altars, 


his Curia to attend him in the ſacrifices. To the 
ſacerdotal families were granted -diftinguiſhing 
privileges. The laws exempted them from pay- 


office was for life, it excited the ambition of ma- 
ny; but Romulus forbad all intriguing and cabal- 
ling to obtain it, as alſo the purchaſing; it with 


He left to the Curiæ the free choice of their 
Prieſts; and as theſe miniſters of religion were 
kid under an obligation to acquaint themſelves 


to record the principal events that happened in 
the ſtate, they were its firſt hiſtorians and firſt 


have only ſome few fragments of. them. The 
firſt relates to-marriages ; it decrees that the wife 


chap, II. Tze Regal State. 59 


poſe, each of which was conſecrated to, it parti- * 


cular Deity, and that they ſhould there feaſt in 


common upon the victims offered to the Gods. BO 


ligion. became an; oa: and relief to a laborious 
people. 

The miniſters of the Gods were to be at leaſt p- 92 
50 years old, and none but their wiyes could 
perform the functions of prieſteſſes. Their ſons, 


| 


and their daughters ſo long as they continued 
virgins. The girls were called Camille, the boys 
Camilli, When a prieſt had no children of his 
own, he might chuſe the handſomeſt children in 


ing taxes, and from bearing arms. As the Prieſt's 


money, and the truſting it to the hazard of lots. 


with the laws and cuſtoms of their country, and 


lawyers, 5 
F. X. As to the civil 15 of Romulus, we 
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ſhall not leave her huſband upon any pretence 


huſband ts put away his wife*, and even to pu- 
niſi her with death (her relations concurring in 


' the ſentence) in caſe ſhe be convicted of adul. 


tery, peaking, making falſe keys, or only of 
drinking wine *. Romulus thought it 

to be thus Kere in the article of wine, in order 
to prevent adultery, which he looked upon as 


a fecond drunkenneſs, and a natural effect of 
that dangerous liquor. Each huſband was con- 
fined! to one wife, and their goods were in com- 


1 mon 


0 45%; | 1 = 4 
 * Phatarch in his Life of Romulus ſays, that if the huſband 
put away his wife for any other cauſe, but for poiſoning his 
children, counterfeiting his keys, or adultery, he was to give 


nen 29 0990-40 hs wite, and conſecrate the other | 


to Ceres. 
* This Jaw was fo ſeverely obſerved, that, hecording to 


| Valerius Maximus, B. 6. de Seweritate, Egnati us Metellus, who 


caught his wife drinking wine, and-kilted her upon the ſpot, 
was neither brought to a trial, nor cenſured for it: And Fa- 


bins Pier mentions another woman whom her relations 


. Harved to death, for having | broke open the cheſt in which 


were the keys of the cellar. Aulus Gellius and Pliny like- 
wile aſſure us, that in conſequence of this law, it was cuſto- 
mary at Rome for the ladies to be ſaluted by their near relations 


whenever they met them, not ſo much out of civility and 


friendſhip, as to find out by their breath whether they had 
been drinking wine. Bat in proceſs of time, the ſeverity of 


' this law was ſomewhat abated. Women who had drunk 


wine, were only condemned to loſe their portions. C. & R. 


This community of goods was thus expreſſed in the 


marriage ceremonies: The perſons to be murrietl came to 
a ſacrifice, in preſence of ten witneſſes; and the prieſt, among 
_ ether offerings preſented a wheat loaf, and ſcattered mm 
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between them, but under the adminiſtration 
Te end. The wife was declared univerſal 
heireſs to her huſband, if he died inteſtate, and 
without children; but if he had children by her, 
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they were to be equal ſharers with her in the in- 5 f, 1 


of it over 5 victim. This was to ſhew that hack the AT & p. 


\/mbol of all other goods, ſhould for the future be in com- 
mon between the huſband and wife ; and this rite was called 
conſarreatio. Hence it is ſaid in Romulus s law, Uxor farreas 
tie wiro jundta, in ſacra & bona ius wenita. It appears 
likewiſe by the ſame law, that the wife, upon marriage, pro- 
feſſed the ſame Gods, and the ſame worſhip with her huſband z 
both as to the houſhold Gods of each family, and the reſpec- 
tive God of each Caria. The law adds, jus dewortend? ne efto, 
i. e. let not the huſband have an abfolate and unlimited 
power of di vorcing his wife. This is the ſtrict meaning of 4. 
vurtendi; but it is alſo ſometimes uſed to ſignify a power of 


refuſing to accept the perſon nne | 


C. & R. 


* This is what D. Hal. ſays of the wife's teten (in Re- 


mulus's time) in the huſband's effects aſter his deceaſe. But 
this law is not among thoſe of Romulus, which now remain. 
There were two ſorts of marriages among the Raman: 


T» 


The firſt was to marry their wives without any other core - 


nant, but that of keeping them in their houſes, But theſe 
were not truly wives, till they had continued with their = 
bands a whole year, without three days interruption : 

this was called a marriage by uſe, uſu. The other _ Was, 
to marry a woman after marriage covenants had been made; 
and this was called @ marriage by mutual /ale, ex cormptione, 
In this caſe the woman gave her huſband three pieces of 
money called Her. to expreſs that ſhe purchaſed of him a 
right of ſharing in his goods; and the hufband gave the wife 
the keys 08 houſe, re the care 


of the family. Theſe latter only were called mothers of fami- 


lies, matres-familias ; and it is probable, that they only were 
n to their huſbands. C. & K. 
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heritance. It is very remarkable, that notwith- 
ſtanding the power given to huſbands to put a- 
way their wives, there was no inſtance 3 — 
vorce among the Romans for 320 years. 
Nothing ever equalled the ſeverity d Bb 
which Romulus made in relation to children. He 
gave their fathers an abſolute power over them. 
A father by his own private authority could im- 
priſon his children, put them to death, and even 
fell them for ſlaves three times over, of what- 
ever age they were, or to whatever dignity they 
had arrived 7. 
Plutarch obſerves it as a ſingular ching! in Ro- 

mulus, that, calling all murder parricide, he or- 
dained no puniſhment for real parricide, believ- 


ing it an impoſſible crime; and indeed for near 


600 years, it was not once known in Rome. 
By another law of Romulus, who knew that 


the power of a ſtate conſiſts not ſo much in the 


extent of its territory, as in the number of its 
, It was made criminal to kill an enemy 
who yielded, or ſo much as to ſell him, His 
chief view in making war, was to conquer men, 
being ſure of not ara. lands, if he did not 
want troops. 
As this Prince was of opinion, chat the ſeden · 
tary arts and occupations emaſculate men's minds, 


1 Incaſe a child was born with any monſtrous deformity 
the father might make away with it; but if it was a ſon, or 
an eldeſt daughter, he was firſt to adviſe with five of his 
neighbours ; ir he did not obſerve this rule, the half of his 
goods were confiſcated to the k uſe, Iaſiit. (Juli B. 
1.) C. & R. | 
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and enervate their bodies, he permitted note 
but ſtrangers or ſlaves to be employed in them. 
He confined the citizens to the two profeſſions 
of war and agriculture; and conſidering the ill 
conſequences that might ariſe from dividing the 


employments, he made every Roman of free con- 


dition exerciſe both. * 
. X. THUS was the colony ſettled ; and the 


form of its government, and the wiſdom of its 


laws attracted ſtrangers to Rome from all parts. 
But what contributed moſt to people the city, 
was an aſylum or ſanctuary of refuge, which Ro. 
mulus opened for runaway ſlaves, homicides, out- 
laws, and perſons plunged in debt. Nor was the 
appearance of , religion wanting to cover the 
King's policy. This ſanctuary was dedicated to 


a new ſort of Divinity, called the Ajlean God, 
under whoſe protection all forts of criminals and 


diſcontented perſons who fled from their own 
countries to Rome were to live ſecurely. . Ro- 


mulus made them all ſoldiers, and Rome in a lit - 
tle time became formidable to her neighbours, 


The Romans wanted nothing but women to ſe- 
cure the duration of their ſtate. The King there- 
fore ſent Deputies to the Sabines * , and the other 


The Sabine: poſſeſſed that part of Italy which lies be- 
tween the 77 ber, the Teverone, and the Apennines. They in- 


habited divers little towns, ſome of which were governed by 


petty Princes, 'and others only by magiſtrates, and in form 
of a republick ; but though their particular governments 
were different, they were all united by a kind of league 
and community which. formed the ſeveral ſocieties of that 


B. 2. p. 88. 
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nation into one ſtate. The Sabines were ſome of the neareſt 


neighbours to Rome. a 
neigh» 
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Year of neighbouring nations, to propoſe alliances with 
ROME them by marriages of their daughters with his 
— Romans. He repreſented to them, that new co- 
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lonies were not always contemptible, and that 
the Gods had hitherto ſhewn favour enough to 


Rome, to make it no diſhonour to enter into al- 


liances with her. But as the Sabines had begun 


to look upon Ramulus;s new ſettlement with a jea- 


tous eye, they abſolutely rejected his propoſal, 
and ſome of them added raillery to the refuſal, 
aſking the deputies why their Prince did not o- 
pen an aſylum for vagrant women, and ſlaves of 
that fex, as he had done for men: your people 
then, faid they, will be well matched; a pack of 
and looſe women will make the fitteſt 
wives for a crew of fugitives loaded with crimes 
or debts. 


4 XL WHEN this inſulting anſwer was 


brought to Rome, Romulus heard it with the 
quickeft refentment, reſolving to be revenged, 
and to take away the daughters of the Sabines 
by force. He communicated his deſign to the 
Senate, and had their approbation of it. The 
only queſtion was, how to ſucceed in the enter- 
prize. It happened, or ſo it was pretended, that 
as workmen were digging in a field near Rome, 
found a ſubterraneous altar dedicated to 
the God Conſus, or the God of council, who is 


the ſame with the Equeſtrian Neptune. The 


diſcovery of this altar furniſhed Romulus with a 
n to nie a feſtival and publick ſports 


+ See page'8. , 
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in honour hab the God. He notified the day he 


had fixed for theſe games to the neighbouring N 


towns, and made all the pompous preparation ⁊ 
for them, _ the Down: ord an —_—_ I 
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oy hoſe of the Sabines who _ neareſt to Raw | 


flocked thither in crowds upon the day appointed 
for the ſolemnity, as Romulus had foreſeen they 
would; no ſmall numbers came alſo from the 
little towns of Cænina, Cruſtumerium, and Autemnæ. 
The ſtrangers were received by the Romans with 
great demonſtrations of joy. Every citizen had 
his gueſt, whom, when' he had treated him in the 
beſt manner he could, he conducted and placed 
where he might conveniently ſee the ſports. The 
peace and harmony that continued for ſome 


days e, lulled the ſtrarigers into ſecurity; for the 


Romans did not put their enterprize in execution 


till the laſt day of the feſtival. They had receiv- 


ed orders to come armed that day, but to conceal 
their arms under their cloaths. When the multi- 
tude were moſt attentive to the ſhow, Romulus, 


d As to the nature of theſe games, it is probable they chiefly 
conſiſted of races, wreſtling, and the like, fince this was the 
manner that afterwards prevailed of celebrating the Conſaalia, 
which were perpetuated at Rome in memory of this firſt mend 
given by Romulus,” and according to Plutarch, annually ob 
fed on te 18th of Hur, becauſe the rape ofthe , 
was on that day. C. & R. 

ese egen incke:degiuning-vE-thd Wenn kgs 
lila, and did not end till the 2oth. Reckoning from March, 
which was the firſt month of the year in Nomulus's calendar, 
the 6th month was Auguſt, which was for that reaſon called 
exrilit, even after the — made by yrs n. 
and Julius Cæſar. C. Le 
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riſing from his Neat, gathered up his robe, and 
threw it over his body. This was the ſignal agreed 


upon. Inſtantly the Rqnens drawing their — 


ruſn'd in among the ſtrangers, and ſeiz'd their 


TR daughters. The men being unarmed and terri- 


hed, ran away, and the Rawars who. had no de- 
ſign of ſhedding blood, let the fathers: and mo- 
thers depart in ſafety, In the hurry of the action, 
forme. Romans of diſtinctian perceiving a body of 
their people carrying off a young woman of ſin- 
gular, beauty, envied them ſo fine à prey, and at- 
tempting to take her from them, the latter cried 


1. out Thalgſſo, Thalaſſie, meaning that the young 


perſon was deſigned. for fü delle 8 a. brave and 


1 33 Sen g worthy 


The wank Or themſclver with ungute 2. 
haut the habits of the ancien Romans, eſpecialh the Tratee. 
All things conlidezed, Dion. Hel, and other ancient author, 
incline one to believe it was very like the 7. oga; with this 
difference, that it was adorned with ſtripes of purple, at due 
diſtances, on a white ground. | This was the ordinary habit 


| of the Kings of-Reme and it will hereafterappeax, that the 


chief magiſtrates of the republick, and the Reman Knights, 


7 I peared in it, on certain days of ceremony. But there was 
ewile 


anather fort of Tralta worn anly An of 
which more in its place. C. & R. 
-4/Thid ia. apinion: of Sid and webs; radi as 


ga quoted by Sex, Pompeius, differs from them. He thinks the 


word Thalaffio anciently fignified thoſe. little baſkets in which 
the ladies put their work to this day. As the Sabine virgins 
would not afterwards give themſelves voluntarily to the Ro- 


mans, but on condition that they ſhould only be obliged ta 


work in wool, they carried little baſkets to their huſbands 
houſes, on the day of marriage, to put their work in. Others 
y (Plut, p. 26.) Thalaſſio was the word: Remulus had agreed 
to pronounce, when the Roman; werg to begin the _—_ 
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worthy Roman, much eſteemed in the colony; and Tix 65 
hence it was, that the crying out 7 Balaſſio beine OE 


cuſtomary at Roms in the marriage ceremony, as 


Hymen and Hymenæe prevailed among the Greeks. 
As this violence had been dictated by publick 


neceſſity, rather than brutal paſſion, Romulas's: 


orders are faid to have been obſerved with great 
exactneſs; he had forbid any further attempts 
upon the women, till marriages ſhould be folem- 
nized in form. For this purpoſe he commanded 
the Sabine virgins (for they were all called Sabine, 
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becauſe the greater number was of that nation) 


to be brought into his preſence the next day. 
They were by this time a little recovered from 
their fright, and che King comforted them un- 
der he loſs of their relations by words to this 
effect: 

The Romans WT not uſed this violence with 
an intention to diſhonour, but to marry you ; 
« ſuch methods of procuring wives are ancient 


ein Greece, and, to women, more hohourable 


« than any other. Soften therefore the flerceneſs 
of your anger, impute our offence to your own 
6c fathers, "Wo ſcornfully rejected dur civil re- 
« queſts, and ſurrender your hearts to thoſe men 
© to whom 8 has given polieſfion af your 
« perſons. Wrongs arid injuries are often the 


2 « foreanners | of bp love atid'1 riendfhp 3 1 will 


» Za 


And indeed this cry fared very _ with the God of the 
ſea, whoſe feftival they then celebrated: And therefore the 


poets always give him the fornate of Thalaſfos. dfriffophanes 
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The Roman Hiſtory Book. I. 


God. your huſbands behave them ſelves with ſo 
tender an affection, as ſhall leave you no cauſe 
to regret the loſs of either your parents or your 
country.” To theſe words of the King the young 
men added careſſes and flatteries, pleading vio- 
lent love in excuſe of their fault; love, of all 
pleas, ſays Livy, the moſt eaſily admitted by wo- 


After this, Romulus without delay married the 


women to his Romans by the ſame form, which 
was ever after uſed in marriages, Partake ye f 
your buſhand's fire and water * and it was not long 
before they experienc'd the truth of what Romulus 
had foretold them. The merit and fondneſs of 
their huſbands made them forget their native 
country and their father's houſes. | 


1 Iti is an ancient hiſtorical tradition, that the brides never 
ſtepped upon the threſhold, when they went into their huſ- 
_ $ houſes, They were held up to prevent it. 


7. urritique premens Frontem matrona corond 
"Tre. vitat contingere limina plants, 


+8 


Varro indeed 3 that it was ont of reſpect to this part 
of the houſe which was conſecrated to Ye/a : but Plutarch (p. 
26.) ſays, it was to ſhew, that the firſt marriages were made 


by rapes. Aud from hence,” ſay ſome auckqrs, comes the 


cuſtom of parting the Hair of the new married women with 
the point of a lance. This was intended to ſhew, that iron 
and violence gave the firſt Romans their wives: and the truth 


Die | 
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Chap. Il. Pe Regal State. 


As to the number of theſe Sabine women, ſome Year of . 


hiſtorians make them to have been 683, others 

527, and others reduce them to 30, the number 
of the Curiæ, deriving the word Curia from Cu- 
res, the name of the town of which the women 
were for the moſt part natives; but no eminent 
hiſtorian 1s of this opinion. 

But whatever was their number, it is agreed, 
that, among them all, there was only one mar- 
ried woman; whoſe name was Herſilia. 
ther was miſtaken for a Virgin, or, as ſome ſay, 
would not leave her only Daughter. 


that Romulus made her his wife, and had a daugh- 
ter by her, named Prima, becauſe ſhe was his firſt 
child, and a ſon named Abilius. But other writers 
contend, that Her/ilia was married to a noble Ro- 


nan named Hoſtus, and that Tullus Hoſtilius the 


third King of Rome deſcended from her. 

$. XII. THE. Sabines are held by ſome to have 
been a Colony of Lacedememans, tranſplanted into 
Italy; and it is not improbable. 
moderation, wiſdom, and frugality of theſe two 


nations, gave them a great reſemblance to each 
other. Their ſtate was a pretty extenſive one, if 


compared with the little neighbouring ſovereign- 
ties; but the people lived moſtly in villages that 
were open on all ſides, or only encloſed with pa- 


liſades. And therefore, though their courage ex- 


cited them to revenge the affront they had receiv- 
ed in the perſons of their daughters; yet their pru- 
dence made them ſeek to repair their honour by a 


| Featy, before they would run the hazard of a war. 


F 3 They 


She ei- 


Zenodotus, 
2 Greek hiſtorian, mentioned by Plutarch, ſays, 
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| The FOI Hiſtory. Book bh 
| They ſent to demand the reſtoration of their 


into a friendly and neighbourly alliance with the 
Romans. But Romulus was inflexible. He on 
his part demanded, that the Sabines ſhould con- 
firm the marriages aof his Romans, which were 


made indeed by violence, but a violence that was 


become neceſſary. Whilſt the treaty, which went 
on ſlowly, ſuſpended hoſtilities on both ſides, A. 
cron, whom the- hiſtorians. call King ? of Cænina, 
prevented the Sabines, and took the field before 


them. He was a man of valour, and had ſigna- 


 - lized himſelf in many battles, He thought the 


D. Hal. B. 
2. p. 101. 


neighbourhood of the Romans, which had given 
him jealouſy from their firſt eſtabliſnment, was 
now indeed became formidable ſince the audaci- 


ous Rape committed upon the Sabine women, 


and that it was neceſſary to cruſh, in its infancy, 
a colony which otherwiſe would increaſe in 
ſtrength as it grew in age: And for this reaſon 
he follicited the Sabines, as alſo the inhabitants 


of ® oh and Amemne, to ain their forces 
with 


on Conine * on the confines of dust and Sas 
Vinia,  Plutarch and Stephens make it a city of the Sabines; 
but the authority of Livy, Dion. Hal. and Fefſies, who think 
this a city of ancient Latium, is againſt them. 2 
thinks, that Cænina was on this fide the Anio, four miles 
from Rome. Holftenius places it beyond that river, in the neigh- 
bourhood: of: Monzicellt. C. & R. 


u Crufamerium and Autemnæ, were either ſubject to, or in; 


the neighbourhood of Sadinja; Some geographers, think the 
former was ſituated near the place where Marcigliano Vecchio 
now ſtands. They place the latter upon the Tiber, almoſt be- 
9 Tiburtine and ö * uncertain 

| where 
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"The Regal State. 


Chap. II. 
with His. © Their lownefs made Him yp 


He he could; without their help; ſub- 

due a handful of Men, got together in 4 city tiew- 
ly founded, and very little fortified: But the march 
of his army had more the ait of an theurſori of 
robbers; than of a regular expedition. The C 
ninenſes having ravaged the lands of Rojie, Ros 
mus did not confirie himſelf within his walls: 


He inſtantly marched out againſt the enemy, arid 


joined battle with them if the open field, where 
the Romans fought for every thing that was deat 
to them, and even for the hopes of poſterity; In 
the heroic times it had been à common cuſtom, 
and it was not yet aboliſhed, for the two com- 
manders in the heat of an engagement mutu- 
ally to provoke each other with their eyes and 
voices to ſingle combat: Upon which the armies 
opened, arid left 4 ſpace where their leaders were 
to fight: Romulus and Aron challenged each o- 
ther, and on this occaſion the former made à vow 
to Fury that i he carne off conquetor,he would * 
wack a TT to him of the ſpouls of the con- 
quered, 


- 


winds be Plutarch cher 27.) fays, that Fidinæ made a 
league wich eee and Arteime, againſt the Ramari. 
i \ 

The ufc of trophies, efpecially among the Cal, is im- 
memorial. It was cuſtomary to erect them upon the field of 
battle. "The ancient trophies confiſted of a poſt, a ſtake, or 
4 trunk of a tree dreſſed up with the ſpoils of the enemy. 
The figures of them are to be ſeen on ſeveral medals, which 
were ſtruck after the gaining of great and imporlant i 0 
ries, In aſter- times, coriquerors erected pillars of brafs, or 
marble, or ſtone, and towers, and triumphal arches, with 
inſcriptions to perpetuate the memory of their victories. But 
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| Year of quered. As impreſſions of religion frequently 
R * exalt a man's courage, the young King perform- 


P · 103. 


ed the hero ſo well, that he ſlew his enemy, an 


experienced warrior, and ſtripped him of his ar- 
mour. The death of Acron was followed by the 


rout of the Cæninenſes; and Romulus purſued them 
to their town, which they had of late ſlightly 
fortified. The Romans entered it with the run- 
aways, and took it without oppoſition. And then 
did the Conqueror give a ſignal proof both of his 
moderation and his good policy. He ſpared the 
blogd of. the conquered, and contented himſelf 
with * razing Cænina, and carrying the inhabi- 
tants to Rome, to augment his colony : And the 
eſtabliſhment he gave them, upon the ſame foot 
with his firſt citizens, became a precedent to 
himſelf, which he ever after followed. on the like 


occaſions. And now, either out of oſtentation, 


or to animate his people with an ardent- love of 
glory, he celebrated his victory with a new kind 


of Pomp. He decreed mel the honours of a 


—_ to Plutarch in his —— A thoſe ks fel 
made ufe of marble and braſs for trophies, were abhorred, 
becauſe, ſays he, it ſeemed inhuman to tranſmit the ſhame 


and misfortunes of people to future ages: and he adds, that 
in conſequence of this, they would not ſuffer the triumphal 


arches to be repaired. Theſe monuments. were generally 
Il to ſome ii, Co & Ry. on 
k If we may believe Diony/fus Halicarnaſſeus, Romulus pre- 


ferved the city, and gave the inhabitants their choice, either 
to ſtay at home or ſettle at Rome -. and the ſame author adds, 


that the conqueror thought fit to ſend a er of three hun- 


eee to Cænina. C. & R. 


15 


oo. N £©5, 


Chap. II. The Regal State. 
yiumpb ; for ſo was called the reception given 
wo Generals at their return from ſucceſsful cas. 


ditions. Nor is it improbable, that this example — 


of Romulus's triumph excited the emulation of 
ſucceeding commanders, and contributed as 
much as any thing to the conqueſt of the world: 
But the preparations for this ceremony were ſuit- 
able to the poverty of the Romans in thoſe days: 
Remulus did not ride in a chariot, but entered 
Rome on foot *, with his troops marching ſome 
before and ſome after him. His long hair flowed 


upon his ſhoulders, and his head was crowned 


mth lawrel. He had fixed the ſpoils of Acron to 
the trunk of a ſmall oak, and covered it with 


them, This trophy repreſented a man armed 


This was the firſt Raman triumph. The word comes 
origirally from 9eiapf8S-, one of the names of Bacchus, who 
conquered the Indies; and who, according to Pliny and Diado- 
rus Siculus, firſt received the honours of a triumph. They 
who followed the conquerors, made the air reſound with this 
name of Bacchus; whence the acclamation, Triumphe ! 


which is thus expreſſed by Horace: 


4 Tuque dum procedis, Io Triumph! 
| Non ſemel dicemus Io Triumphe /! , 


Civitas omnmis, 


The order, laws, and pomp of the ancient triumphs all be 
ſpoken of hereafter. C. & R. 


Dion. Hal, (p- 102.) repreſents Romulus as carried in a 


chariot drawn by four horſes, rie wg during 
the ceremony of his triumph ; but Plutarch (p. 27.) and 
Zmargz affirm, that the elder Targuin was the firſt that tri- 
umphed, drawn in a chariot : and the former of thoſe writers 
ſays, there were ſtatues at Nome in his time repreſenting Ro- 
nulus on foot loaded with his trophy. 


which 
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C 

A which the King carried in triumph on his right $ 
3OIFE | ſhoulder. All the people came out of the city to al 
meet the conqueror, ſinging his praiſes; and lined 1 
Nomu, the road on both ſides. As ſoon as he entered m 


| King. ws Rome, they preſented him wine, and before the 
houſes, ſpread tables for thoſe of the ſoldiers who 

wanted to refreſh themſelves. Romulus proceed - 

ed in the fame order he entered the city, to the 

hiſt Saturnius, where, after the proceſſion was o. 

ver, he erected a ſmall temple of only ten foot 

long, and five broad; and here the triumphant 

victor depoſited his trophy, conſecrating it toJu- 

® a feren- piter * Feretrius. This name was then given to 
rang Jupiter, becauſe Romulus had himſelf carried thi- 
| ther the prefent he had vowed: And a name 
of diſtinction was likewiſe given to the ſpoils of 

the 908 of Cænina; they were called * opins 


olia, 


Plutarch (p. 73 dint the word Fernvins from ferirt 
to ſtrike ; and ſupports his conjeRtare by Renmulus's prayet 
to Jupiter to ſtrike Acron. But this interpretation does not 
very well agree with what he ſays in another place, that the 
Greek tongue was in uſe in the reign of Romulus. What he ſays 
in his life of Marcellas, is moſt probable, namely, that Fere- 
trius came originally from tgerges, WIN fgnifies any ma- 
chine for carriage. C. & R. 

» Feſtus derives the word Opima from as, which ſignißes 
the earth, and the riclies it produces; ſo that opima Spolia, ac 
cording to him, ſignifies rich ſpoils, But Plutarch (p. 27+) de- 
rives it from Opus, as if one had faid ſpoils difficult to be ob. 
tained. This name was given only to ſuch ſpoils as the Ge- 
neral of the Roman army had taken from the Gencral of the 
enemy's troops; at leaſt this is Plus archs opinion. Though 
Varro aſſures us, that not only a ſubaltern officer, but even 3 

I common ſoldier might make a trophy of the ſpoils he had 


taken from him who 3 in chief the enemy's ar- 
my. 
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Chap... ze Regal State. 


Spolia, becauſe they were more honourable than Yeur.of 
any other, being taken by the General of the Ro 8 E 


nan army, from the General of the enemy's ar- 
my, after he had killed him with his own hand. 
Not long after this, Romulus, with one * Le- 
ginn, levied in haſte, ſubdued the Autemnates and 
(uſtumini, who had taken arms on the fame ac- 


count as the Cæniuenſen. Herfilia, who was of An- 


jemne, interceded with him for her countrymen ; 
and as lenity ſuited beſt with the King's policy, 
having firfc conſulted with the Senate, he tranſ- 
planted the inhabitants of both the conquered 
cities to Rome, where they were admitted to all 
the privileges of Roman citizenſhip ; and he ſent 
colonies from thence into their towns. By this 
conduct, the reputation of his clemency, as well 
23 bravery, became ſo great, that ſeveral cities of 
Hetruria voluntarily fubmitted to him. Cælius 
an Hetrurian Leader brought to Nome all the 


roops under his command, and ſettled on a hilt | 


my. In the ſpace of about five hundred and thirty years af- 
ter Romulus, only Cornelius Ceſus and Claudius Marcellus are 
recorded to have had the glory of carrying off this fort of 
ſpoils, HP Þ SOLES . * 

? The word Legion comes from Igere, which ſigniſies to 
chuſe. And indeed the Roman legions were all cho/ex men, 
The number of men in a legion, was different at different 
times, as will be occaſionally obſerved in the courſe of this 
hiltbry, It is: ſufficient to obſerve here, that when Livy ſays, 
Rerawas led one legion againſt the Auteunates, he- mult be un- 
derſtood to mean, that he led three thouſand: foot and three 
hundred horſe againſt them; which were then the beſt part 
of the Roman forces. Plutarch Ip. 24.) fays, that the No- 


man legion conſiſted at that time of three thouſand foot 


©=- 


and three hundred horſe, C. K NM. 45 
| | | near 
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76 IT The Roman Hiftory. Book l. 
Year of near the city, which from him took the name of 
1 TD E Mount Celius. 
— _ Romulus was now obliged to enlarge the bound; 
* erg Of Rome. The city had hitherto contained only 
King. the hill Palatinus, which was encompaſſed with 
4. ſquare wall: But upon this augmentation of in- 
habitants, it ſpread itſelf to the Capitol, then cal. 
led the hill Saturnius; and on the top of that hill 
they built a citadel, which was committed to 
the government of a noble Roman named Tar- 
Peius; it was ſurrounded on all ſides with ram- 
parts and towers, which equally commanded the 


city and the country. They likewiſe built a wall 


from the foot of the hill Saturnius to the Tiber, 


and opened a gate in it which they called Car- 
mentalis. bY T5 
D. Hu. B. F. XIII. BUT this increaſe of the Roman for- 
es ces and fortifications did not terrify the Sabine. 


They ſent a ſecond deputation to Romulus, to 


demand back their daughters, and upon his re- 
fuſal, they march'd towards Rome with an army 
of 25000 foot, and 1000 horſe, under the com- 
mand of their King Titus Tatius. The troops 
Which Romulus led againſt them, are ſaid to have 
been not much inferior in number, for he re- 
| ceived ſupplies from his grandfather Numiter, 
and from Hetruria; the Hetrurians being com- 
manded by one Lucumo 4 brave warrior, or ra- 
ther by one of their 12 Lucumones or governors. 
Romulus poſted his army on the hills E/qui/inus 
and Quirinalis. | / 
The Sabines advanced in good order, and en- 


* at the foot of the hill Saturnius, in that 
plain 


S 5 FES 3 , Ry «oa 


Ta 


Chap. II. The Regal State. 


plain ſince called the Campus Martius. Tatius e- 
ing all the poſts guarded, was extremely uneaſy 
about the ſucceſs of his enterprize : But an un- 
foreſeen adventure extricated him out of his dif- 

fculties. As the Sabines were roaming round the 
hill, to find a paſſage whereby they might get in- 
to the citadel, the Governor's daughter, named 
Tarpeia, who went accidentally to draw water for 
a ſacrifice, was much taken with the bracelets and 
rings with which the enemies were adorned. She 
therefore privately ſent one of her maids to de- 


fire a conference with the Sabine General; and 


77 
Year of 
R % * E 


r 
L us Firſt 
Kinge | 


at night Titus Tatius came to the Poſtern-Gate - 


that had been ſhewn him, and agreed to give 
Tarpeia what the ſoldiers wore on their left arms, 
provided ſhe would facilitate their entrance into 
the citadel, by that very gate. It is probable 
the young woman, whoſe eyes were at firſt ſo 
dazzled with the ornaments of the Sabines, re- 
pented of her treachery : And then, in order to 
turn the ſtratagem againſt the Sabines themſelves, 
ſhe ſent to Romulus, deſiring a ſtrong body of 
troops to oppoſe Tatius, who expected to enter 
the Citadel the night following, by a gate that 
ſhe was to open to him. But it unfortunately 


happened that the meſſenger proved a' traitor, 


went to the camp of the Sabines, and informed 


them of the ambuſh that was laying for them. 


Tatius did not fail of being at the gate at the 
time appointed, but with a greater body of men 
than 7 arpeia expected. As ſoon as it was.open+ 
ed, he led in his troops and made himſelf maſter 
of the citadel : And then the Sabines are ſaid to 

5 have 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book! 
have cruſhed Tarpeia to death with their buck. 


ROME ters, which they threw upon her, thinking them. 


Romv- 
ns Firſt 
King. 


D. Hal. p. 
10. 


p. 108. 


— ſelves to have diſcharged their promiſe by thus 
giving her what they wore on their left arms. 


From her the hill Saturnius took the name of 


2 which it retained till it got that of Capi. 


tolinus (from the head of one Tolus, which was 
found there when workmen were digging to lay 
the foundations of a temple to Jupiler.) And 
even then, the ſteepeſt part of it, down which 
eriminals were thrown, continued to be called 
The: Tarpeian Rock. 
The Sabines, now maſters of the Citadel, had 
c advantage of being able to continue the war 
more ſecurity.” For a long time, only light 
farmifhes paſt between the two parties without 
much advantage on either ſide. At length both 
armies reſolved to come to a general engage- 
ment. The firſt action (which the night put an 
end to) determined nothing, the ſucceſs being 
equal on both fides. In a ſecond, the Romans 
at the beginning had the advantage, in both 
wings commanded by Romulus and the Lacume, 
till a brave Saline, named Metins Curtius, who 
commanded the main body of the Sabine army, 


turned the ſcale in favour of his countrymen. He 


broke into the center of the Roman army, and, 
with deſign to give the wings of the Sabines an 


opportunity of rallying, purſued it to the very | 


gates of Rome. Romulus, ſeeing this, preſs'd no 
longer after that wing of the Sabines, which he 


had forc'd to give ground, but immediately fa- 


ced about, and haſten'd to attack Curtius; who, 
| making 


r K w 3 ˙6mͥ ans ¼ẽQu ͤĩ a>. . a a. 
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Chaps H. - The Regal State. 
making a gallant reſiſtance, facilitated the retreat 
of his countrymen toward their camp. At length 


Romulus met him and engaged him in ſingle com- 
bat. Curtius being now wounded in ſeveral pla- 


Trad 
1998 


ROM u- 
LVs Firſt 


ces, and unable to maintain the fight, threw him- King. 


ſelf into a lake which was made by the inunda- 


tion of the Tiber, becauſe on all the other fides 
he was furrounded by enemies. This lake was 
very full of mud towards the banks, and the wa- 


— Kee 2 middle; ſo that Nomulus, 


thinking his: enemy could not eſcape periſhing, 
returned to the purſuit of the Sabines. Nut Cur- 
4, though encumber'd with his armour, got 
fe out of the water, and left his name to the 
place ; it was ever after called: Lacus Curtius, 


** 


aan Aken it 945 died up," and del in-the 


center of the Raman Forum. 

Nomulius, upon his return to bis ay, puſhed 
the enermy, with ſuch vigour; that they fcd- in 
confuſion, and took refuge in the Citadel. The 
Romans followed them, and, fluſhed with their 
lucceſs, expected to have: retaken it. But the 


hill, one of them hit Romulus on the head; and 
ſtunn d bim, ſo that falling down ſenſeleſs, he 
was carried out of the field into the city. This 
«cident revived the courage of the Sabines; the 
m put to flight i in their turd, and pur- 


« Prociling p, bet hn Locus Corrine way m called, fine 
the famous Curtius, who leap'd into the gulph that opened in 
that place. And others think that it received its name from 


Curtius Ge Conſul A to thou, * who Ware. it 


in. 0 
hs Ys ſued 


ines rolling great ſtones from the top of the 


p · 109. 
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ſued to the very gates of Rome. However, Ro- 


9 ME mulus having by this time recovered | his lenſes, 


Rouu- 


King. 
Aurel. 
Victor, 
Ec. 


Plut. p. 29. 


B. 1. c. 13. 
Plut. p. 29. 


D. Hal. B. 


2. p. 109. 


dhe day, when the Romans were flying before the 


rallied his troops, put himſelf again at their head, 
and drove the enemy back to the Citadel. 


bus Firſt. 


Wie are told that in the moſt critical minute of 


enemy, Romulus made a vow to Jupiter in order 
to obtain his favour for the ſpeedy rallying of his 
troops, and that, as fortune would have it, they 
ſtopped at the ſight of their General, upon his 
return to the field of battle. Out of a belief 
therefore, that this was a particular blefling of 
Heaven, he erected a temple to Jupiter, whom he 
called Stator, becauſe the Romans recovering from 
their fright made a fand, and faced the enemy. 
Livy and Plutarch ſay, 'that in this very moment 
the Sabine women coming out of the city with 
their hair diſhevelled, and their children in their 


arms, threw themſelves between the two armies, 


and by their tears and intreaties put a check to 
the fury of their fathers and huſbands. But Di- 
mſius gives a different and more probable ac- 
count of the part which thoſe women had 1 in the 
reconciling of the two nations, 

8. XIV. NEITHER Romulus nor Tai atius was 
very forward to hazard another engagement. 
The Sabines, who remained maſters of the Citadel, 
debated whether they ſhould content themſelves 
with only ravaging the lands of the Romans, and 
then return home; or ſhould ſend for new le- 
vies from Sabinia to continue the war, till it could 
be finiſhed with more advantage. The Romans, 


on their ide, were no leſs doubtful and undeter- 
- mined 


thi 


Chap. II. Tie Regal State. Ir 
: mined what to do. Their enemies they knew Yer of 
) wo be a powerful nation, that could more eaſily R O 2 
| repair its loſs than they cou'd theirs, But, on 
the other hand, could the Romans with honour —— % 
reſtore -the women? Would not that be a con- King 
. feſſion of weakneſs which might render the Sa- 

lines more haughty and more difficult/ to treat 

with ? Whilſt both parties were thus deliberat- p. 110. 

ing and in ſuſpence, the women for whoſe fake - 

the war had been undertaken, met together with- 
out the knowledge of their huſbands, and, at the 

perſuaſions of Herſilia, formed a deſign of medi- 

ating between the two nations. Before they could | 

put their project in execution it was neceſſary. to 

get it approved by the King arid Senate; this, in 

the preſent conjuncture of affairs they found no 

difficulty to effect. A decree was paſſed, permit- | 

ting the women to go upon the negotiation they 

propoſed, on condition however that they left their 

children behind them ; yet thoſe who had ſeveral 

were allowed'to take one or more with them, as 

ir might be a means to boote the ſucceſs of 


— 


a their enterprize. | 
| The women being thus beck laid aſide 
” their ornaments, put on moutning, took ſotne of 


their children in their arms, and leaving the city, 

, advanced towards the camp of the Sabines. They : 
0 ſooner arrived there, $A caſting themſelves at 

the feet of their relations and countrymen, they 

14 by their tears and lamentations excited a general 
compaſſion. King Tatius having aſſembled his 

r chief officers in council, and ordered the women 
4 Vor. I | G 1 to 
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The Roman Hiſtory, Bock l. 
to declare the intention of their coming, Herflia, 
E in the name of her companions, is faid to have 
made a long and pathetic ſpeech to this effect: 
If it be love to us which has moved you to 
« begin the war, the ſame love ſhould now in- 
.« duce you to put an end to it. It is true, we 


« by the men who are now our huſbands 1 but 


: you neglected ſo long to revenge the injury, 


Plut. p. 30. 


% * 
- - © 


that we became engaged, by the ſtricteſt ties 
& of affeQion, to thoſe whom at firſt we hated: 


eve are full of anxiety for them when they ate 
fighting, and we lament their deaths when 
« they fall in battle. You do not now come to 

« vindicate the honour of virgins, but to tear 


away wives from their huſbands, and mothers 


<« from their children; this is not to reſcue us, 
< jt is to make us a ſecond time captives.” 
When ſhe had thus ſpoken, ſhe begg'd a truce, 


that the chiefs of the two armies might have an 
opportunity to treat of an accommodation. As 
the Sabines wanted only a pretence to lay aſide 
their reſentments, they readily accepted the pro- 
poſal, and ſoon after the two Kings Rad a confe- 


rence, which ended to the carisfoRtion of both 


-parties. A treaty of union was made and con- 
firmed by oath, It was agreed, that both the 


Kings ſhould reſide in Rowe, and be equal in 
ower ; that as many of the Sabines as were wi 
might come hither and be incorporated in the 


Tribes and Curie; that their common city ſhould 
continue 50 be called Rome, but that the. Romans 


* 


 thould 
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BH ſhould take the name of Quirires*, till then pecu- Year of I 
ler to the gehe, and that the/latter nid be * df, I 
admitted to publick offices both civil and religi- ———- "8 
| ous. Three conſiderable Sabine families are par. NO.. 
ticularly mentioned to have followed the exataple King. i 
ö of their King, and ſettled at Rowe, The head of 1 
| one of them was Valerius Voleſus (to whotn Plus w Popl, 5 * 


1 


tarch gives the honour of negotiating tho peace) ; 97” 
of another, Talus Tyrannus; and of the thied, that 
Metius Curtius who had ſignalized himſelf fo much 
in the laſt battle: and theſe brought with thee 
a multitude of their relations and dependents. 

4. XV. BY THIS TREATY, which & con- 
ſiderably increaſed the colony, Rome became for- 
midable. Dion. Hal. tells us, that the number of D. Hal 8. 
the new inhabitants equalled that of the old. Ta- 
tins, that he might imitate and equal Romulus in Plut. in 
all reſpects, formed a council of a hundred Se- . F- 


© Dion. Hal. ſays, that each particular citizen was ta be 
called Nam, and the collective body of them Qurrites ;;yet 
id appears by this ancient form of words uſed at funerala, 
r b 
ſo called Quiris. 

The origin of- the word Quirites, aki. © hw 
culiar to the Sabines, and became, in Romulas's time, the 
general name of the inhabitants of Rome, has been much 
ſought for ; and the moſt probable account antiquity gives 
us of them, is this. The word Quiris, according to Flut, 
(p. 36.) and ſome others, ſignified in the Sabine 
both a dart, and a warlike Deity armed with a dart. Tia un- 
certain whether the God gave name to the dart, or the d 
tothe God. But be that as it will, this Quiris or | 
was either Mars, or ſome other God of war; and the wor- 
ſhip of Lxiris continued in Rome all Ranis xeign : but af- 0 
ter has death, be was bonoured with thi i QyFina,, and 
ets lags of thy God Bair, K - 
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| Year of | nators of his own nation. They were ſtyled Fa- 
ROME. ens, and enjoyed the fame privileges with thoſe 

RON who had been inſtituted by the founder of Rome. 
— The Roman and Sabine Senators held their firſt aſ- 
ſemblies on affairs of ſtate ſeparately, at the 
houſes of their reſpective Kings. But after- 

*wards they all met together, near. ks temple of 
Vulcan, in a place which, becauſe the Sabines and 

Namant went thither to form one abi, a 

called Comitium, Place of Meeting. mth 

nd now, according to * were formed 

8 e centuries * — 3 called 
ATT .  Ram- 


A creunds, CE page! The 3 of the 
Forum at Rome; and was ar the foovof rhe hill Palatin, oer 
againſt the Capitol. C. & R. 
© Originally the Knights alone formed the body of the Re- | 
nan or legionary cavalry, They, who afpired to the honour * 
of being admitted into this order on account of their fortunes ' 
or birth, often ſerved in the army as voluntiers; with this 
difference, that the ſtate farniſhed the former with horſes out 
of the publick treaſury, -whereas the latter were obliged to 
furniſh themſelves with horſes at their own coſts. This cu- 
ſtom continued to the time of Marius. "Then Rome had re- 
coutſe to her allies, to ſupply the deficiency of the Roman 
Knights: And from that time, the provinces furniſhed as 
many horſe, as were wanted to recruit the legions. Indeed d 
the Equeſtrian Order never had any ſettled form, till after 
the Cenſus appointed by Serwius Tullus. They who had the 


* 


— 


honour of being joined to them, engaged themſelves to be 25 
ſoldiers by profeſſion. They fought equally on foot or on I 
 lorſeback, as occaſion or the diſpoſition: of the ground re- 47 
quired. They were ſometimes poſted in the advanced guard, Py 
ſometimes in che center, but more frequently in the wings, 5 

5 of each. legion. But in length of time this illuſtrious body * 
degenerated, and the Roman Knighthood became a bare title : 
of honour, Thoſe who * it, were * m * 


704 "_ 2 


K 


Rumnenſes, Tatienſes, and Luceres. The firſt had its 
name from Romulus; the ſecond from the Sabine 
King; and the third from the Lucus or grove: 


where the Ahlum ſtood, and where the Knights 
of this century had formerly dwelt, Theſe three 
bodies of horſe were incorporated into the Roman 
legions, which, according to Plutarch, conſiſted. 
hom this time of * ſix thouſand foot and ſix 

| Gr 3hod hun- 


the Plebeians, by à gold ring they wore on their fingers. In 
the latter times of the republick, the Roman Knights were no 
more confined to war, than any other citizens. On the con- 


Year of 
ROME. 


King. { 


Livy B. 1. 


c. 13. 
Plut. in 
Rom. p. 
30. 


trary, they undertook to collect the publick taxes, under che | 


name of publicans. C. & R. 

Varro, Platarch, and Feſtus give the "TOR names to the 
three tribes eſtabliſhed by Romulus, which Livy gives to theſe 
three centuries of Knights drawn out of the tribes. They 
are eaſily reconciled, if we will ſuppoſe each century to bear 
the name of its reſpective tribe. Dion. Hal. dates the diviſion 
of the colony into tribes, from the firſt year of Rome. Pla- 


tarch brings it down to the time of this union of the Ro | 


mans with the Sabines. And what can we infer from theſe 
different accounts, but that Romulus inſtituted the tribes from 
che beginning of his reign, thereby to ſettle his form of go- 


vernment; and that each tribe had no particular r name, ill 


after the concluſion of his treaty with Tarius. What confirms 
this conjecture, is, chat the ſecond tribe was called Tatien/is, 
or Titienfis, from the name of Titus Tatius. Some authors in- 
deed give all the three names, Ramnen/es, Tatienſes, and Lu- 
ceres, an Hetryrian derivation. But the generality of hiſtorians 
agree jn calling the colony of the inhabitants of Alba that, 
went to Rame with Romulus, Ramaen/es ; and ſo they do, in 
calling the ſecond tribe, Tatien/es, The others who fled into 
the Alum, were called Luceres, if we may believe Feſtus, 
from Lucerus, King of Ardea, who, eg to him, joined 
with Romulus againſt the Sabines, C. & R. 

* The moſt learned criticks have obſerved, that Plutarch is is 


miſtaken, when he ſays (p. 30.) the Roman legion conſiſted 
of 
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RoMvu- 


os Firſt Rome could not without 
King. 


Plut. p.30. 


The Roman Hiftory, Bock 1. 
hundred horfe each. But the moſt common 
opinion is, that the Reman legion did not then 
conſiſt of above four thouſand men at the moſt. 
ingratitude forget the 
ſervices that had been done her by the Sabine 


women, who were become entirely Roman, by 


affection as well as marriage. Honourable pri- 
vileges and marks of diſtinction were decreed 
them. Every body was to give way to them 
when they paſſed along; all immodeſt and too 
free diſcourſe was forbidden in their preſence: it 
was a law, that indecent objects ſhould never be 
brought into their ſight; they were exempted 
from the juriſdiction of the ordinary judges, in 
capital caſes; and laſtly, they were permitted to 


hang 


of fix thouſand foot and fix hundred horſe, after the conclu- 
hon of the treaty between Romulus and Tatius, But it is pro- 
bable, that Plutarch meant no more, than that Remulus form- 
ed two legions, of the two united nations, which conſiſted each 
of three thouſand foot, and three hundred horſe. Ai aryian; 
iyivollo it or wir iZaxioxNier, Irie N iZaxooiur. And by the 
help of the ſame interpretation, we may explain Dion. Hal.'s 
faying, that Romulus incorporated into his legion, or army, 
three thouſand of the Cæninenſes and Antemnates, Though 
it were true, as ſome authors conjecture, that each legion 
did confift of above three thouſand three hundred men at 
this time; yet it is certain, that, ordinarily, it did not ex- 
eeed four thouſand foot; for which reaſon, Fefus calls a 
legion /qzare ; though this denomination owed its origin to 
their in battle. I ſay, ordinarily, becauſe on ſome oc- 
cafions, the legion did confift, if we may believe Yegerius, of 
Hye thoufand foot, and two hundred, three hundred, four 
hundred, and ſometimes feven hundred horſe. Liwy tells us, 
the legions which were appointed to go over into Africa with 
Tripio, conſiſted of fix thouſand two hundred foot, and three 

hun- 
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ion 1 


to diſtinguiſh them 3 
64 


hundred horſe. And 1 therefore Fefe, i inifiken, W ſays King- 
that Marius firſt made the Noman legion to conſiſt of ſix thou 

ſand two hundred foot, and three hundred horſe. The num 

ber of ſoldiers in a legion was different at different times. 
Nevertheleſi, it is probable, that from Marius time, the le- 

gions did more commonly conſiſt of fix thouſand foot, and 

three hundred horſe. C. & R. 

* Tt is difficult to find out exactly what was the 2 of this 
ornament, which the Sabine women had leave to hang about 
their children's necks. It was called Balla. Plutarch ſays, 
that this Bulla was like the little bubbles which the drops of 
rain make, when they fall upon running water: and it-is 
therefore probable, that theſe little golden balls were both 
hollow and light; - and, that they were but half globes, with 
one fide flat, arid the other globular. Macrobias precends, 
that Targuin the Elder extended the right of wearing theſe or- 
naments to all the children of the Patriciant, and began with 
his own. The young Romans, when they came to the age of 
manhood, quitted the Balla, and made an offering of it to 
the Dii Los: which were then called Lares 3 Hence 


Peru.: | 
Cum primum Ba a Mihi purpura cefſit; 
Bullague ſuccin&tis Laribus donata pependit. 

and this ornament was alſo ſometimes conſetrated' to Tome 6- 


ther divinity, as appears by this inſcription which Graterus 
gives us from an ancient monument: 


JUNONT. PLACIDE.. | 

- CONSERVATRICI. ivousrA.” 

" CLAUDIA. SABBATIS. | 
BULLAM. D.D. 


The Roman: uſed alſo to incloſe in theſe Bulle certain preſer- 
valves which paganiſm had * to ſecure their chil- 
: 5 dren 
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-Year ef lar robe was alſo aſſigned theſe children, called * 
ROME. Prætexta, the uſe of which was forbidden to all 


others. 

For five years 8 the two Kings lived at 
_ Rome in a ſurpriſing harmony. Romulus had his 
palace on the declivity of the hill Palatinus; Ta- 
tius reſided on the hill Tarpeius; and his Sabines 
had fixed their ſettlements on the hill, which they 
called Qurinalis, either in memory of their city 
Cures, or in honour to their God Quiris. The 
ſpace between the hills Palatinus and Tarpeius be- 
came a common market. place for the two uni- 
ted nations, and they gave it the name of Forum, 
which it retained ever after; and there they alſo 

held their aſſemblies for publick affairs. 
The union of the two nations ſoan produced a 
mixture of manners, cuſtoms, and religion. Rome 
readily adopted the Sabine Gods; and Tatius built 


dren againſt enchantments; and they perhaps attributed this 
virtue to certain hieroglyphicks, or other myſterious charac- 
ters. Or it may be, the figures of the Deities and of ani- 
mals were made uſe of for this purpoſe ; as in that particular 
kind of preſervatives, which the Latines called Amuleta, whoſe 
form was arbitrary, C. & . 
|  ® Theſe robes were laced at the bottom, and perhaps on 
the two lappets, if what Rubenius thinks be true, that they 
were open before. They were called Pretexte, from this 
purple edging or lace. They were worn by girls till their 
marriage, and by boys till they were ſeventeen, and took the 
Toga Virilis, or Manly Robe. But what was in Romulus's time 
a mark of diſtinction for the children of the Sahine women, 
was afterwards very common. All even to the children of the 
Liberti, or men who. were made free, wore robes bordered 
with purple in their youth: and at length, the graveſt of the 
magiſtrates wore them likewiſe, not only at Reme, but in the 
eolonies, and Mupicipia, or free cities. C. & R. 
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temples to the Sun, the Moon, Saturn, Rhea, Veſta, Year of 
Vulcan, Diana, and Mays, who was probably the n 


fame with the God Quiris. Juno Quiritia was in- Ro uu. 
woduced to preſide over the public feaſts of all King Thy 


and the two nations 


the Curiæ in Nome: 


to inſtitute ſome new feſtivals, by common con- . WE 2 
ſent: That called Matrunalia was inſtituted in Plut. in 
memory of the peace, which had been brought —_ " 


about by the mediation of the women, The 
Romans, who had | hitherto; uſed ſmall bucklers 
after the manner of the 24rgives, now wore larger, 
like thoſe of the Sabines : And the latter con- 


2 
TEAMS 


b This ſellival was 6? arbor or the fiſt of March. Oed 


in his Faſſi, gives other reaſons for the inſtitution Hitz but 


grants that the chief of them was the remembrance of the 
benefits the Romans had received: from thb Sabine women. 


The Matronalia was to the Roman wives, what the Sarurnalia 
was to their huſbands. | They now ſerved their ſlaves at table, 
and received preſents from their huſbands, as the huſbands 


did of their wives in the Saturnalia. The Matronalia was 


conſecrated'to Marz, and, according to ſome, to Juno Luci- 


na; and on it the women facrificed' to theſe two Deities. 
Pluarch (p. 30.) ſays the two Kings inflitated likewiſe the 
Carmentalia, in honour of the Goddeſs Carmenta. C. & R. 

aolinus reports, Chap. 3. that before the foundation of 
Rome, the year conſiſted of thirteen months, and of three 


hundred and ſeventy- four days: : nevertheleſs, it is probable, 


that the people of the ſouthern parts of Ital followed the 
Greek calendar, which made the year firſt to conſiſt of three 
hundred and fixty, and afterwards of three hundred and 
ſifty- four days, which are a lunar year. Be that as it will, 

the Sabines thought fit to conform themſelves to Romulus's ca- 


lendar, The common opinion is, that he made his year to 


conſiſt of only ten months, vis. March, April, May, June, 
_ Quin- 
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Veur of a word, never was à more fudden or more pers 
hs tect union between two natnoas which. had been 
ſuch mortal enemies. 

Romy During the tine that Romnle had an allocate 
B. . n. on the throne, the conqueſt of Camerium, a town 
+. P. 114. in the neighbouthood of Ram, was the only mi · 
m7 litary atchievement of the Raman: The Cameri- 
m, by their incuiſions on the Roman territory, 
gave occaſion to the war. Being twice defeated, 
o of them were tranſplanted to Raue, and a 
calony ſent from thence to Camerium. - 

5. XVI. BUT us it h fee poſſible that con 
cord ſhould be in a ſtate which is go. 
verned by two Kings, whoſe powers are equal, 
and whoſe intereſts will at length prove not to be 
the fame, the union between Romulus and T atins, 
which policy had formed, and reciprocal conde· 
ſcenfipns maintained, was broke in the ſixth year 


this. Some of Tatins's people having ravaged 
the territory of the Lavinians*, the latter ſent 
envoys to Rome to demand ſatinfaction. Rome 
tus declared himſelf for delivering up the aggreſ- 
ſors to the injured party; but Tatiws interpoſed. 
He alledged, that it was not juſt to deliver up 
| Roman citizens into the hands of ſtrangers, their 
enemies; and that the complainants ought to 


come and plead their cauſe at Rome. Nor was 


Maerob. Duintilis, Sextilis, September, October, November and Decem- 
fat. L. 1. ber. March, May, 2vintilis and October, had each thirty - one 
; days, the other fix months but thirty. C. & R. 

4 Plutarch (p. 38.) ſays, it was the Lawrentes who were 
injured, and who flew Tarius at Lavinium. 4 fi 

| $ 


of their. government. 8 
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kis conduct hitherto greatly to be condemned. Year of 
zut ſbme of the etrvoys, in their return home, ® 9 ME 
teing miutdered by the very robbers they had — 
of, Tativs kin continued to ſkreen 


, 
4 


. | 
* 
1 wikey King.” 


0 = ES 


ee wake 1:.mak 
murderets to them. Tatuslodking upon this as 

at inſult offered him by his collegue, put im- 

lf at the head of ſome armed men, purſued 

che Lavinians, and reſcued his people out of 


their hands. So enceſſive a- parfiality 0 his 
_ 


e 


ing _ Laviniew * with 2 tooffercertain 
ſacrifices, as the Kings were obliged to do, to 
thoſe tutelar Gods of their ſtate, which had been S 
brought from Troy, andtill remained at Læum -H 
um, the relations and fiiends of the envoys who 
had been murdered, fell upon him and flew him 
at the fbot of the altat with the prieſt'ꝭ knives 
and the ſpits for roaſting the victims. To Re- 
out of the town with acclamations of praiſe and 
benediction. He conveyed the body of his col» 
legue 10 Rome, and hangurably A or on 
mount Aventine, 

Romulus, being uo ſecond time fole King 
of Rome, and revered, not only by his ſubjecta, 


1 

. According to Licinius api P. Hal. Tae did ibr 96. 
to Lavinium with Romulus, nar to offer ſacrifices, but went by 

a kimigf to exhort the Lavinians to pardot the criminals. | 


13 
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but by ſtrangers, the Latine nation fought his 


ROME. friendſhip and alliance, and by their ambaſſadors 
concluded a treaty with him. To clear himſelf 


— u- 


entirely of the violence offered to the envoys of 
the Lavimans, he pronounced ſentence of baniſh. 
n. ent againſt the murderers, who on the death of 
Tatius had immediately fled from the city. After 


this he ſummoned the Lævinians who had ſlain his 


Plut. p.32. 


D. Hal. p. 


116. 


collegue, (and who had been delivered up to 
him) to anſwer for their crime; but they alledg. 
ing, that they had only taken a juſt revenge for 
the murder of their ambaſſadors, he allowed their 
fine good, and diſmiſſed them with im- 


punity : yet the Sabines n no . 


to a revolt. 

F. XVII. ABOUT this time aplague, which 
a famine made more terrible, raged in Rome, 
and the people of Camerium took advantage of 
the heavy affliction the Romans laboured under, 
to ſhake off the yoke: Romulus conquered them 
a ſecond time, and on this occaſion had the ho- 


nours of a ſecond triumph. He entered Rane 


with the acclamations of the people, as after the 
defeat of Acron. He had ſlain 6000 of the Ca. 
nerini in the battle; and, of thoſe who had eſca- 
ped, he tranſported one half to Nome, ſending 
from thence to Camerium twice as many Roman 
Citizens; ſo prodigiouſly,” ſays Plutarch, was the 


number of his people increaſed in 16 years from 


the building of the city. 


yo F Plutarch p 3 2. ) n. they a were Sanithed. 
After 
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After © this he vanquiſhed the Fidenates, took Year of 


their city, (which ſtood about 40 furlongs from 1 
Rome) and ſent thither a colony of 2 300 Romans. 
But now the Yeientes *, grown jealous of their 


proſperous neighbour, demanded Fidenæ back, 


23 a city in their dependance; and having re- 
ceived a contemptuous refuſal, they laid ſiege to 
it. A ſecond body of troops they marched a- 
cainſt Romulus, who had an army in the field. 
He defeated them in two battles with great 
laughter, and took x vaſt number of them pri- 
ſoners, together with their commander, who had 
acted a very weak part. And what was now done 
at the ſale of theſe yah laid the foundation of a 
cuſtom which prevailed ever after. When the 
people offered facrifices to the Gods, in thankſ- 
giving for any victory, they dreſſed up an old 
man in a purple robe, with a child's Bulla about 
his neck, and cried all around him, Sardians fo | 
ſell, By which cries and ceremony, they origi- 
nally alluded to theſe two things: That the old 
ovvernor of the Veientes had ruled His ftate like 
a child: And that the Veientes, an Hetrurian peo- 
ple, were a —_ WE 1 whoſe capital wy | 
was ome 


! Plutarch RR peak of Filme ke before 
Camprium. | 
b eii, the city of the "FEED ood about 100 furlongs 
from Rome. D. Hal. compares it to Athens for extent and 
» This account is taken from Plutarch. But Simius Capito- 
gves the cuſtom a later date. He ſays, that when Tiberius 


Sem- 
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Vearof Roemmlus, being intent upon making the beſt 


A. advantage of his vidory, paſſed the Tiber, and 


———— purived the Veientes to the gates of their city; 

8 whoſe fituation preſerved it. Veii vas built upon 
— a ſteep rock, and Ramulus had then neither the 
troops, nor the provifions neceflary to beſiege 
it. He therefore retired x yer with a full purpak 

of returning in a little time, and reducing to 

| aſhes a city, which had no motive to conſpize 
againſt Rome, except jealouſy or ambition. But 

two defeats had taught the Veiautes wiſdom; and 

| they prevented their total ruin by their fubmiſſicn, 
hon They {cnt a deputation to Rewe to ſue for peace 


Fand Romules granted them a truce for 200 years 


upon their ſurrendering ſeven ſmall towns on the 
Tiber, with ſame faltepits at the mouth of that 
river, and their ſending go af their tie 
zens to Rome, as ſecurities for their fidelity. A 
war ſo ly ended obtained him a third 
triumph. 
„ Tho ws verge cp f Fai 
Z. Ros net N caſy be accounted far, 
r 
extending his domination over his neighbours, 
thould, after the death of his grandfather Mu- 


Plut.p.34. for, leave Alba in —— en bran and li- 


— the Cankul had conquedert Saruials he 
brought ſo great a number of ſlaves from thence, that for 4 
great while together, nothing was to be ſeen in the markets 
hut Sardinians, or dard, to be fold. Which gave riſe to 
the proverb, Sardi wenales, alius alis nequior. That is, Sar 
. Ginians 4% ell, every one worſe than his fellow, C. & R. 
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berty. The ſovereignty of that ſtate devolved 
upon him, and he might have ſubjected it to the 


1 yet he reſerved to himſelf no other 


power over it, than that of naming annually a 
with the title of Dictator, WINES 
it, in form of a republick. 


Year of 
ROME 
—— 
RoMu- ' 
Lus Firſt 


King. 


 $. XVIII. 80 great an inſtance of moderation Planned 


u the firſt King of Reme is che more extracrdi- Iz 
nary, as the hiſtorians all agree, that being ela- P. 118, 


ted with his continual profperity, he now affected 
an abſolute tyranny. He paid no lenger any de- 
ference to his great council; the Senators were 
iſembled merely for form ſake; he made him- 


elf the fole arbiter in all afftirs. Having erec- 


ted a judgiment- ſeut in the Forum, he there ads+ 
miniſtered juſtice, or rather exercifed cruelty, at- 
tended by his 300 * Celeres, and his 12 ZLifors, 
the miniſters of his deſporic will. But that 


which mort than all xhings- elſes provoked the 


Fathers was, that, of his own authority, and with- 
out confalting them, he ſhared the conquered 
knds among the ſoldiers,” as he pleaſed; and, 
even * their opinion, reſtored the Veientes 


*The three bundred horſe which Romulus had for his 


guard, were the firſt Corps of the Roman ſoldiery. They 
were choſen by the thirty Curie, each furniſhing ten men; 


and Romulus divided them into three companies, under the 


command of a general officer called Tribunus Celerum. The 


particular captain of each company was liked Prayedus Cel 


rum. The Tribums Celerum had great authority in Nom 
and may be ſaid to have been the ſecond perſon in the ſtute 


next the King. c 
preſſing occaſions. C. & R. pr 


their hoſtages. The Senators not able to endure 
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Ves of that the government ſhould be thus changed in. 


ROME to an abſolute monarchy, conſpired his deſtruc. 


— don; and it was not eee eee 
. OTF 

— | On the d of Juhy i in the. Appen 

d year of Rome, Romulus (now ſixty years old, or, 


34+ an 


Num. p. ns ſome ſay, only 65.) appointed a review of his 


60. Livy, 


B. 1. e. 16. troops in a plain, without the city; and the Se- 
nate for the greater ſtate attended him thither. 
Whilſt the King was haranguing his army, near 

2 pond, called Coats pond, a ſudden ſtorm of hail 

and thunder came upon them. The ſtorm diſ- 
perſed the ſoldiers; and the Senators remaining 

alone with the King, thought this a favourable 
opportunity of executing their deſign. The 

King was ® ſlain, and his body conveyed out of 

* fight in an inſtant. Some pretend, that, the 
better to conceal the fact, the Senators cut him 

into pieces, and that every Senator carried away 

one under his robe. Be that as it will, the cir- 
cumſtance of the ſtorm gave occaſion to the fa- 

ble which the aſſaſſins ſpread among the people, 


I This adventure. accarting to Plutarch, (p- 36.) gave 
riſe to the Caprotine Nones, or Populi fugium, a feſtival in the 
Roman calendar on the Nones of July. But other authors 

give another origin to this feſtival, 156 
n The hiſtorians are not agreed about the manner in which 
Romulus was aſſaſſinated. Some ſay it was done by the peo- 
ple, who were enraged at the King for ſhewing more favour | 
to thoſe who were newly come to Rome from the conquered 
citie, than to the old inhabitants: whilſt others pretend, 
the Senators. ſtabbed him in full Senate, and having cut his 
body in pieces, every one took a part 4* and carried it 
5 away under his robe. 24 | | 
that 


* 
9 
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that the King was all on a ſudden ſurrdunded Year of 
with flame, and ſnatched up in it from earth to 2 
heaven. The credulous were contented with a. 
ſtory which made the founder of their colony a Rowv- 4 
God; but the more penetrating conceived juſt Kiag. __ 
ſuſpicions againſt the murderers ; inſomuch that 
the Senate became odious to all the better ſort 
in Rome. This made it neceſſary to find out 
ſome ſecret to ſtop the complaints, and appeaſe 
the anger of the multitude : And Julius Proculus, 
a conſiderable man among the Fathers, was the 
perſon whom the Senate ſuborned to impoſe up- 
on the people. He was eſteemed a man of pro- 
bity, and his word had the more credit, as he had 
always been thought a friend to Romulus, hav- 
ing come from Alba with him, and preferred the 
doubtful fortune of his unſettled colony to the 
certain adyantages he poſſeſſed in his own coun- 
try, When the Curiæ were aſſembled, he told 
them the following ſtory, and ſwore to the truth 
of it. That as he was travelling along, Romu- 
lus ſuddenly appeared to him : his ſtature was 
taller than that of mortals, and his armour caſt 
a dazzling brightneſs : The apparition filled him Plut. p. 
with a . Eat dread, and he addreſſed himſelf 35 
to it in theſe words: Wherefore, O King, and for 
what crime of ours have you thus expoſed us to the 
moſt unjuſt and grievous ſuſpicions ? Why have you 
ſo ſuddenly forſaken a city, which by your abſence is 
univerſally plunged in the deepeſt ſorrow ? To which 
Romulus anſwered : It pleaſed the Gods, O Procu- 
lus! that I ſhould continue among mortals till I had 
put Rome into a condition of riſing to the higheſt 
Vor. I. H pitch 
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Year of pitch of power and glory, and that I ſhould then 


OME 
XXRvIL. 


Romv- - 
us Firſt 
King. 


return to Heaven from whence T originally came. 
Go therefore and admoniſh my Romans to love tem- 
perance and warlike exerciſes; for it is by theſe that 


they will one day become maſters of the world. 


This fable, averred for truth by a man who 
was thought ſincere and honeſt, removed all ſuſ- 
picions ; the people were tranſported with joy; 
divine honours were decreed to the new Deity, 

and 


uA feſtival was inſtituted to Romulus, called Quirinalia. 
It was celebrated on the 27th of February. 

In the relation here given of the firſt ſettlement of the Ro- 
man government, the acts and inſtitutions of Romulus, &c. D. 
Hal. has been chiefly, though not entirely followed, with 
reſpect to the order in which thoſe events are placed. As the 


accounts left us by that author, Livy and Plutarch, of the be- 


ginnings of the Roman ſtate, do not perfectly agree, either as 
to matter, or time, it may perhaps be a ſatisfaction to the 
reader to let him fee by a ſummary of each, in what you 
culars they differ. 


 DIONYSIUS, 


after the building of Rome, and a formal election of . to 
be King of it, mentions | 

1. The diviſion of the Pony into Tribes, Curie and De- 
curiæ. 

2. The diſtinction of the people i into Pacriciaus and Ple- 
beians. 

3. The inſtitution of the Patronage. 

4. The conftituting a Senate. Of 100 Senators, the King 


chuſos but one, the Tribes and Curiæ the reſt. 


5. The appointment of the 300 Celeres for the King's 
life-guard. 

6. The ſettling of the reſpective powers and privileges of 
the King, Senate, and aſſemblies of the People. 

7. The opening of the Bun or ſanctuary of refuge. 
— 5 . 1 . 


4 uw 9 mw. VS 


and the Senate concurred to make a God of him 


whom they could not endure for a King. 


Rome: A Prince, as we have ſeen, of uncertain 
birth, brought up by ſhepherds, and whoſe firſt 
empire was over a promiſcuous, undiſciplined 
rabble: Who, when he had built a city, peo- 
pled it chiefly with robbers, out- laws, runaway 
ſlaves, and fellows of defperate fortunes, from 

H: 2 : == 


8. Romulus's religious and civil laws. 

9. The erecting a judgment-ſeat in the Forum, where the 
King adminiſtered juſtice, attended by his 300 Celeres and 
12 Lifors, with their faſces and axes. _ 

10. The rape of the Sabine women, the union of the Sa- 
liner and Romans, and the creation of 100 new PAR" by 
Tatias. 


N 3. D. Hal. makes no mention of the 3 centuries of 


Knights, elected, according to Livy, in the time of Re- 
mulus and Tatius, nor of any other horſemen, but the 


300 Celeres, till the reign of Targuin the Elder, when he 


ſays, this King would have created 3 new tribes of Horſe - 
men, and was oppoſed by Navius the Augur, He af- 
terwards tells us, that Servius Tullius compoſed the E- 
quites or Knights of thoſe citizens who were moſt emi- 
nent by birth and riches, and divided them into 18 
centuries, 


LIFT 


freaks of Romulus and e as being both ſaluted * 
by their reſpective followers, before the building of Rome. 


After the n of the city and the death of Remus, he re- 


1. Romulus's making religious and civil laws. 

2. His putting on a habit of b and d Atehd- 
ed by 12 Lifors. . 

3. His opening an lum. 


4 His 
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Such was the end of Romulus, the founder of 


Romvu- 
Lus Firſt 
King. 
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all quarters, men, who though reſtrained by laws 
from injuring one another, yet ſubſiſted by ra- 
pine, and got every thing by violence, not even 
their wives excepted : A Prince, who by his po- 
licy and courage, in a reign of 37 years, brought 
a colony from ſuch beginnings to be formidable 
to all the ſtates around it, having before his death 
increaſed his ſubjects from 3 300 men to 47000, 
all flour ſoldiers, and all actuated by the ſame 


views 


4. His conſtituting a Senate of 100 men, who were ſtiled 


Patres, and their poſterity Patricians, 


6. Therape of the Sabine women, and the union of the two 


nations; after which, 


6. The diviſion of the citizens into 30 Curie. ' 
7. The inſtitution of three centuries of Knights, the Tati- 


enſes, Ramnenſes, and Luceres. 


8. Livy does not mention the Celeres till the cloſe of fe- 
aulas s reign. 

N. B. Dey ſays nothing of Ta IR ES, till he comes to the 
4 tribes of Servius Tullius; nor ever mentions the 100 
new Senators created by Tatius, 

He ſays, B. 1. c. 36. that Targuin the Elder, without increa- 
ſing the number of Romulas's Centuries of Knights, in- 

creaſed the number of the Knights to 1800, which 
were ſtill called three Centuries: And B. 1. c. 43. be 
tells us, that Servius Tullius made fix Centuries of the 
three inſtituted by Ramulut, but that they retained the 
old names; and that.theſe fix with 12 other Centuries of 
Horſe- men made a part of the firſt and richeſt of Se vi- 
2s claſſes. 


PLUTARCH 


does not ſpeak of any formal election of Romulus to be Kings 
but he being ſuppoſed fuch, 

. 1. Opens the Alum, ſoon after the firſt foundations of 
the city were laid, and * greatly augments his co- 
lony. | 


2. Liſts 


Chap. II. The Regal State. 

views of preſerving their own liberty, and inva- 
ding that of their neighbours : To conclude; a 
Prince, who of a gang of ſlaves and profligates 
formed a people which in time became maſters of 
the world, and, what is worthy to be remarked, 
more illuſtrious by their virtue, than by the num- 
ber of their victories, or the extent of their em- 
2. Liſts all who were fit to bear arms into military compa- 
nies, each company conſiſting of 3000 foot, and 300 horſe. 
Theſe companies were called Legions, from the word Legere, 
to chuſe, becauſe they were ſelect and choſen men. The reſt 
of the multitude were called Populus (People. ] 


3. Chuſes 100 A, whom he ſtiles Patriciant and 
Patres. 

4. Dis inguiſhes we reſt of the wealthier ſort from the 
common people, by making the former Patrons to the latter, 
who are called Clients. 

5. Then follows the rape of the Sabine women, and the 
union of the two nations. After which, 5 


6. The people are divided into 3 Tribes, called Ramnen/er, 


Tatienſes, and Luceres, (the names Livy gives to his 3 Centu- 
ries of Knights) 
7. Then the religious and civil laws are mentioned ; ; and 
9. Plutarch ſpeaks for the firſt time of Romuluss robes of 
ſtate, his Celeres and Lictors juſt before his death, and as 
proofs of that haughtineſs of ſpirit which provoked the Se- 


nators to murder him. 
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CHAP. IL 
N. UNA. 

5. JI. The death of Romulus is follomed by an in. 
terreguum. A deſcription of that ſort of govern. 
ment. The people grow weary of it ; whereupon 
it is unanimouſly reſolved to chuſe a King, 6. II. 
The charafter of Numa Pompilius, a Sabine 
philoſepber. $. III. He is elected to ſucceed Ro- 

mulus; bat 1s with difficulty perſuaded to accept 

ef the kingdom. © He conſults the will of the Gods 

' by augiry. F. IV. Numa is no ſooner upon the 
throne, . than he applies himſelf to quiet the diſſen- 
cus at Rome, and to moderate the warlike ardor 

e the Romans by the impreſſions of religion. 
$. V. He divides tbe miniſters of religion int) 

eig bi claſſes. The Curiones, Flamines, Celeres, 
Augurs. F. VI. Veſtals, $. VII. Salii. $. VIII. 

Feciales. F. IX. Pontifices, F. X. He diretts 

amm eſpecial reverence to he paid to the God Janus; 
and makes a Goddeſs of Bona Fides. F. XI. He 

A introduces a new ſort f Gods, called Termini or 

Boundaries. F. XH. He amends. ſome of Ro- 

 mulus's Jaws 4 and makes new ones. F. XIII. 
He ſends away the idle ſolditry to cultivate the 
lanas congucred by Romulus, F. XIV. He diſtri- 
butes the citizens into diſtin companies, accord. 
ing to their trades. F. XV. He reforms the ca- 


| dg. $. XVI. Numa dies, and his books art 
' "Puridd with bim. 


Yerr of F. I. OMULUS thing without iſſue, the 
XXXVI. | kingdom, which, had he left a ſon, 


might perhaps have proved hereditary, as that of 


Plut. Nu- : Alba 
ma, p. bo. | 


Chap. III. ze Regal State. 
Alba had been, continued elective; and Rome was 


103 
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greatly divided about the choice of another King. XXVII. 


r the firſt Romans, and of the new 


inhabitants, were not at preſent in ſo perfect an 


union as formerly; there were diverſities of fac- 
tions among the commonalty, and jealouſies and 
emulations among the Senators. All agreed, 
that it Was neceſſary to have a King; but what 


perſon, or of what nation, was the diſpute. Thoſe 


who had been builders of the city with Romulus, 
though they had yielded a ſhare of the lands and 
dwellings to the Sabines, thought it by no means 
adviſable to reſign to them the regal authority. 


On the other hand, the Sabines alledged, that 
they, after the deceaſe of Tatius, having peace- 


ably ſubmitted to Romulus s government, it was 
but juſt, that the King ſhould be choſen out of 
their nation: nor did they eſteem themſelves in- 
ferior to the Romans, or to have contributed leſs 
to raiſe Rome to that PCH of wealth and. 9 to 
which ſhe was arrived. 

During theſe . the Senators to . 
vent anarchy and confuſion, took the fovereidn 


power into their own hands. They divided them- 


ſelves 1 into decuries or tens, and each ten in their 


turn (as lots decided) poſſeſſed the ſupreme ay- 


a Nee reduces e of the Sennen who Aivid: | 


ed the regal power between them to 150, and Livy to 10c, 


baut Dian. Hal. makes them 200; which ſeems to come nearer 


the truth, if it be certain, that Titus Tatius added 100 Sena- 
tors to the ioo created by Romulus. 


n d 


Lioy, B. 1. 
Plut. p. 
61. 
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thority five days , yet ſo as one perſon only of the 
governing ten had the badges of ſovereignty at 
one time, and when he had been honoured with 
them twelve hours, he reſigned them to ano- 
ther. This ſort of government, which was call. 
ed Iuterregnum, laſted little more than a year ©, 
for the people grew weary of ſuch a frequent 


change of maſters, who had not all the ſame 


views and inclinations z and they were likewiſe 


d D. Hal. (B. 2. p. 1 19.) makes each man of each Decury 
to reign 5 days, and conſequently each Decury 50, in which 
caſe, only ſeven Decuries could have the adminiſtration in the 


whole year of the Interregnum. 


© Father Catrou (B 2. p. 133.) has followed Plutarch, in 
fixing Romulus s death to the 37th year of Rome, and (p. 144.) 
he has followed the ſame author, in fixing Numa's birth to 
the very day that Rome was founded, and in making him 2 


bout 40 when he was offered the kingdom: (by the words 


about 40, be means, that he was in his 4oth year, as appears 
by the date in the margin ; and fo Plutarch, "Elec ade Jalenous, 
79 Nupz Twoagaxoo.) Nevertheleſs, as the learned Father 


allows with Diony/fus, but about a year to the Interregnum; 


theſe things are incompatible. - Father Rouille therefore in 
his note (B. 2. p. 144.) agrees with Petavius, in ſaying that 
Romulus reigned above 38 years. They follow Varro's cal- 


culation in placing the foundation of Rome in April in the 
3d year of the 6th olympiad, and the death of Romulus in 


July in the 1ſt year of the 16th olympiad. The difference 
between theſe two dates is 38 years and ſome months. Numa 
was therefore in his 39th year, when his predeceſſor died, and 
the Interregmuns lafting er a any he was in his —=_ year 
when he was choſe King, 

If the Reader has oaks 5 preliminary Diſtourſe to this 
Work, he is probably inclined to think, that Romulus reign- 
ed neither 38 nor 37 years, nor even 20, and conſequently 


that Numa muſt have heen born long before the building of 


Kome, 


Jealous 


Chap. III. Tb Regal State. | 


jealous of certain of the Fathers, who 9 to 
aim at the eftabliſhing themſelves in the ſupreme 
power. The Senate therefore finding it neceſſa- 
ry to proceed to the election of a King, the 


Inter- rex for the time being ſummoned the peo- 
ple, and addreſſed himſelf to them, in theſe 


words: Good, fortunate and happy may it be! 
Eleli yourſelves a King, O Romans. The Senate 
give their conſent, and, if you pitch upon 4 Prince 
evorthy to Succeed Romulus, will confirm your 


choice ©. 


The Senate having thus recogniſed the peo- 
ple” s right to chuſe a King, the people, in com- 
pliment, remitted the choice to the Senate. But 


the old difficulty ſtill remained, whether the So- 


vereign to be elected ſhould be a Sabine, or a 
Roman. At length they came to this concluſion: 
That the Romans ſhould chuſe the King, but 
ſhould be obliged to chuſe a Sabine. 

§. II. THERE was at this time in Sabinia 
a man of diſtinguiſhed birth and virtue, who led 
a retired life, and had no thoughts of empire, 
but over his own paſſions. His name was Numa 


Pompilius. He was the fourth ſon of Pompilius 


Pompo, a Sabine Noble, and had. married the 
daughter of King Tatius, but had not followed 
his father-in-law to Rome. Tatia having the ſame 
inclinations with her huſband, had preferred the 
tranquillity of a private life to the embarraſſing 
honours and diſtinctions of a Court, She lived 

4 Prod bonum, fauſtum, felixque fit, Quirites, Rrgem create, ita 
Patribus viſum eſt. Patre dtinde, fi dignum qui ſecundus ab 

ulo numeretur crearitis, auctores fient. Liv. B. 1. c. 17. 


f with 
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Yer of with him thurteen years, at Cures; and after her 
* OM 45 death, he gave himſelf up entirely to the ſervice 


af the Gods, and the contemplation « of their na- 
ture and power, He left the city, and i in a ſo- 
litary manner frequented thoſe groves and foun- 
tains which religion had made ſacred. And 
hence doubtleſs came the fable, which was very 


early received among the Sabines, that 1 
lived in familiarity with the Nymph Egeria 

is certain that when he was upon the throne N 
took advantage of this general perſuaſion to give 


credit to his laws, and n. about a reformation 
at Rome. 

§. III. THE Romans having pitched upon this 
man to be King, two Senators, Julius Proculus 
and Valerius Voleſus, the firſt of Alban, the other 
of Sabine extraction, were deputed to go to him 


* Sameperſons not favourable to Numa's reputation, have 
thought that under his affected paſſion fox woods and caves, 
was concealed another which was more real and leſs chaſte. 
Hence Juvenal, {peaking of the e called Lucus EW 
Gays, | | 


£ 2 ubs de Nona ſkit anice. 
| | | | | Sat. 3. 


Bits St. Auſtin, building upon a paſſage taken out of Varro 
book of antiquities, gives an allegorical interpretation to 
theſe frequent meetings between Nama and Egeria. He 
ſays, that this King being verſed in hydromancy, ſaw ſeveral 
Demons in the water whom he conſulted, and from whom 
he received the laws he propoſed to his people ; and that 
þecatſe Numa drew water fo? his magical Operations, eo quod 
aguam egeferit ; this gave occaſion to the ſiction, that he had 
married the Nymph Egeria, who took her name from the 
Latin word Egerere. C. & R. 
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with an offer of the kingdom: They addreſſed Year of 
19 


him in few words, imagining there needed no 
long arguments to perſuade him to accept it: 
But, upon trial, they found themſelves obliged 
to uſe many reaſons and intreaties to allure him 
from his quiet and retired life. In preſence of 
his father and of his kinſman Martius, he re- 
turned the deputies an anſwer to this effect: 
« Since in every alteration of a man's life the 
« ſucceſs is doubtful, it would be madneſs for 
one who is eaſy, and provided with all things 
e neceſſary and convenient, to endeavour after 
* any change of his condition, or even to con- 
* ſent to it. For what is this but to prefer an 
« uncertain ſatisfaction to an aſſured tranquilli- 
* ty? It is not difficult to form a judgment 
% concerning the temper of the Roman people, 
« by what happened to the late King, who did 
* not eſcape the ſuſpicion of having plotted a- 
« oainſt the life of his Callegue, Tatius; nor is 
the Senate free from the ,accuſation of having 
6 freacherouſly murdered their Prince Romulus. 
« And yet Romulus had the advantage to be 
$6 hought of divine race, and to be preſerved 
« f in a miraculous manner in his infancy : 

e Whereas my deſcent is merely human, and, 

* if I have gained any reputation, it is for fuch 
* qualities as are in no wiſe proper to make me 
* ſhine upon a throne; a love of peace, retire- 

* ment, ſtudy, and divine worſhip. As Rome 
by her neighbours, and threatened 
* with foreign wars (for which Romulus per- 


K haps gave no 3 ſhe has need of an 


& active 
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Year of © ative and warlike Prince to govern her. What 
ROM nnd te benefit could you receive in theſe circumſtan. 


« ces from a King who would be wholly em. 
4 ployed in eſtabliſhing peace, juſtice, and the 
4 neglected worſhip of the Gods? Such a Prince 
e muſt needs appear deſpicable to a people en- 
< tirely actuated by views of ambition, and the 
e jnſatiate defire of conqueſt.” 

The deputies perceiving by theſe words, that 
he refuſed the kingdom, became now more ur- 
gent with him, intreating him not to ſuffer them 
to relapſe again into their former ſeditions and ci- 
vil diſcord, which they muſt unavoidably do, if 
he continued to reject their offer, there being no 
other perſon on whom both parties could agree 
to fix their choice. His father likewiſe, and Mar- 
tius, taking him aſide, endeavoured to perſuade 
him to accept the kingdom, as conferred on him 
rather by Heaven than by men. Though you 
« are contented, faid they, with your own for- 
tune, and court neither riches nor power, 
© ought you therefore to pay no regard to the 
_ « appointment of the Gods, who have choſen 
you to fill a throne ? Have they indued your 
heart with ſo great a love of equity, only to 
lie uſeleſs in a deſert ? The throne is an emi- 
« nent place, from whence virtue ſhews itſelf to 
advantage, and exerciſes a power which ſub- 
_ « dues and captivates the hearts of men. Tatius, 
though a foreigner, was highly eſteemed by the 
* Romans ; and the memory of Romulus was ſo 


7 Fern to them, r after his death they 25 
1 te 


Chap. HI. _. The Regal State. 
« ted him divine honours. And who knows but 


« Rome, influenced by the royal example, may 


« mederate her pride and fury, and the love of 


arms be ſucceeded by a reſpect for religion?“ 


This diſcourſe made ſome impreſſion upon the 
philoſopher, and when his own countrymen, the 


people of Cures, underſtood what meſſage the 


Roman ambaſſadors had brought him, they ear- 
neſtly preſſed him to accept the offer, as the only 
means to appeaſe all civil diſſenſions, and effectu- 
ally incorporate both nations into one body. Nu- 
na yielded at length to theſe reaſons and perſua- 
ſions, and, having firſt offered ſacrifices to Hea- 
ven, ſet out for Rome. He was met in the way 
by the Senate and people, who with an impatient 
deſire came forth to receive him; and the wo- 
men alſo welcomed him with acclamations of joy. 
The Iuter-rex for the day, Spurius Veitius, for 
form ſake, which he thought ſnould not be neg- 


might proceed to an Election. Numa was there 
choſen King, and his choice was unanimouſly o con- 
firmed by the Senate. 


* By an Aſembly of the people is to be underſtood a conven- 


tion not only of the Plebeians, but of the Senators, Patricians, 


Knights, and all the Reman citizens without exception, who 


had right of ſuffrage, of what rank or condition ſoever. Ne- 


vertheleſs, what was done in theſe Aſſemblies, was properly 
ſaid to be the act of the Plebes, or Commons, becauſe they be- 
ing here more numerous than all the reſt, had in reality the 
deciſion of all affairs: Their decrees however in theſe early 


times were of no eſſect, unleſs they were alterwards approved 
by the Senate. | PP 2 
But 


D. Hal. B. 
2. p. 121 
& 122. 


lected, called an Aſſembly of the people *, that they 
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But when the royal robes were brought to the 


new Sovereign, he refuſed to be oathed with 
them, till (like Romulus) he had firſt conſulted the 


will of the Gods by augury. Conducted there: 


fore to the top of the hill Tarpeius, he was there 


Plut. p.64. 
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Second 

| King. 

D. Hal. B. 


2. p. 123. 


ſeated upon a ſtone, with his face to the ſouth, 
and his head covered with a veil. The chief of 
the augurs ſtood behind him, and, ſtretching his 
right hand over the King's head, turned himſelf 
to the eaſt and pray'd for him. Then gazing 
around to diſcover a favourable omen, he ſaw 
ſome birds, which were preſumed to be fortu- 
nate; and this was ſufficient. The King came 
down from the hill, the people renewed their 
ſhouts and acclamations ; and, what ſeldom poo 
pens to a ſtate that receives a new maſter, the 
Joy was univerſal and fincere. 

$. IV. THE reader is not here to expect the 
kiſtory of a reign memorable for battles and con- 
queſts. Numa's particular glory was his quieting 
all contentions at home, reforming the manners 
of the Romans, and eſtabliſhing good polity a- 
mong them. 

At the time of his acceſſion to the throne, there 
were ſome diſputes and heart-burnings between 
the Senators of Romulus's election and thoſe which 


Tatius had added to them; the former claiming 


certain honours and preeminences, which deſtroy- 
ed that perfect equality for which the latter con- 


tended. Many of the new-comers among the 
Plebeiaus were allo greatly diſſatisfied. Romulus 


had left them utterly unprovided for; and the 


want of a neceſſary ſubſiſtence made them ready 
| to 


Chap. III. The Regal State. 

to join in any ſedition by which they might hope 
to better their fortune. Numa had no ſooner 
taken into his hands the reins of government, 
than he ſilenced the complaints of theſe poor Ple- 
beians, by diſtributing ſome of the conquered 
lands among them: nor was he leſs ſucceſsful in 
his endeavours to quiet the animoſities among 
the Patricians : And when the citizens of Rome 


t1t 
Year of 
ROME 
From 


XLI. to 
LXXXII. 


— — 


NUMA 
Second 
King. 


were all brought to a perfect concord and har; 


mony among themſelves, ſo as to have no view 
but the public good, and when he had enlarged 
the city, by incloſing within its walls the hill 
Quirinalis, he applied himſelf to form ſuch regu- 
lations as might preſerve peace, and make juſtice 
flouriſh among his ſubjects. 
He began his reformations with himſelf, diſ- 
miſſing the three hundred Celeres, whom Romulus 
had made his guards; z for, he ſaid, it would ill 
become him to reign over a people he diſtruſted, 
and as ill to diſtruſt a people that compell'd him 
to reign over them. And being ſenſible, that the 
chief ſource of the diſorders in the ſtate had 
been the too paſſionate love of arms, he laid a 


ſcheme for moderating the warlike ardor of the 


Romans, by the impreſſions of religion. 
Plutarch tells us, that Numa acknowledged a 
firſt Principle of all things, who is impaſſible, in- 
viſible, incorruptible, and purely intelligible; and 
for this reaſon forbad the Romans to repreſent God 
in the form of man or beaſt ; and he adds, that 
there was no painted or graven image in their 
temples and ſanctuaries, for the firſt 160 years. 


Numa 
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Year of Numa likewiſe prohibited all bloody ſacrifices 

zOME and appointed loaves arid meal to be preſented 

ILXXXII. to the Gods, with Libations of wine and milk. 

reap thug And becauſe Fytbagoras, the Samian, brought the 

Second like ceremonies from Greece, Numa has been 

King: thought by ſome to have learned them from him; 
but Livy, Dion. Hal. and Plutarch are all againſt 
this opinion, and aſſert, that Pythagoras did not 
live till long after Numa's time. 

But notwithſtanding the right notions which 
this Prince had of the Deity, he did not intro- 
duce the worſhip of him ; he authorized both the 
Alban and Sabine ceremonies of religion, and con- 

rented himſelf with eſtabliſhing order and decen- 

cy in the performance of them. 

D. Hal. B. F. V. The miniſters of religion he divided into 

5 0 Sce eight claſſes. 

p. 29. FigsT, the Cur1onts, thoſe Prieſts of whom 
each Curia or Pariſh had one, proper to itſelf. 
Their whole number was 30, there * 10 ſo 
many Curie in Rome. 

Tux SECOND CLASS. were the FLamiNEs', 
who took their names, as ſome ſay, from the 

flame- 


z The Flamines were choſen by the people: after which, 
they received an inauguration, or rather a fort of conſecration, 
at the hands of the Pontiſex Maximus, to whom they were ab- 
folutely ſubject. Their miniſtry was confined to one particular 
God, whoſe name they took. All other prieſtly officers were 
-incompatible with that of Flamen; a dignity from which they 
-could not, but for very great reaſons, be depoſed. In thi- 

. caſe they were degraded, which the Roman: called Flamini: 
abire. It was a crime for the Flamines to appear in publick 


"uncovered, or to offer facrifice bare-headed. Val. Maximu 
; ſpeaks 
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Chap. III. The Regal State. 
flame-coloured tufts upon their caps: But Plu- 


tarch tells us, that theſe Prieſts were firſt called 


Pilamines, from the Latin word Pileus, which ſig- 
nified ſuch a Picked bonnet as they wore, and 
that Flamines was only a corruption of Pilamines. 
In Remulus's time there was a Flamen called Dia- 
* „ becauſe he preſided in the worſhip of Jupi- 


4er; 


ſpeaks of one Sulpitts, ah was deprived of the office of 
Flamen, for having let his bonnet fall off whilſt he was facri- 
ficing. The body of the Flamines did not form a ſociety or 
particular college, as the Augurs and Pontifices did: but they 
were ſummoned, and took their ſeats as judges, whenever 
an affair was to be determined, the cognizance of which be- 
longed to the college of the Pontifices. Tully pro domo ſua; 
addreſſes himſelf to his judges thus: Di/cite orationem Ponti- 
fees & v Flamines, In civil life, the Flamines were tied 
up to ſeveral trifling practices, which the extravagance of 
paganiſm had made ſacred. Their wives, who were called 
Flaminicæ, partook of the Prieſthood of their huſbands, and 
ſhared with them the care of the ſacrifices: as we learn from 
4. Gell ius, and ſome of Gruter's antient inſcriptions ; and a Fla- 
minica could not be divorced on any account whatſoever. 
Death alone could ſeparate a Flamen from his wife ; and up- 
on her death he loſt his ſacerdotal dignity. They had un- 
der their care ſome young girls and boys, to aſſiſt in the ſa- 
crifices, Theſe ſorts of Acolytbes, whoſe fathers and mothers 
muſt be living, were called Flaminii and Flaminiæ. The num- 
ber of the Flamines was at firſt but three; afterwards they in- 
creaſed. to twelve, and to fifteen. C. & R. 
d The Flamen Dialis was the moſt diſtinguiſhed of any, 
both by the pre-eminence of his rank, and the God he ſerved. 
engagements he entered into, as Prieſt of Jupiter, were 
inconſiſtent with his bearing civil offices, which he could 
neither ſollicit, nor accept. But to make him amends, he 
had the privilege of being guarded by a Lifor, and wearing 
a magnificent robe: to which were added the honours of the 
Curule Chair, He was generally of a Patrician family, as 
Vor. I. 1 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book. I. 
ter; and another called Martiatis*, becauſe con- 
ſecrated to the worſhip of Mars. To theſe Nu- 
ma added a third, in honour of Romulus, who 
had been deified under the name of Quirinus. 


alſo the Flamen Martialis, and the Flamen Quirinalis : and 
therefore theſe were called Flamines Majores, to diſtinguiſh 
them from the Flani nes Minores, who were Plebeians, The 
Flamen Dialis was ſubject to very troubleſome laws, the parti- 
culars of which we have in A. Ge/lius, Among other things, 
he was forbidden to ride on horſeback, or caſt his eyes upon 
an army drawn up in battalia. It was unlawful for him to 
fwear, and therefore his taking the oaths appointed by the 
laws, was diſpenſed with. His word alone was a ſufficient 
teſtimony, according to that form of words ufed by the Præ- 
tor, which had the force of a perpetual edit, Sacerdotem 
Veſtalem, & Flaminem Dialem, in amni mea juriſdictione ju- 
Fare non cogam. He could not attend funeral ſolemnities, but 
with the utmoſt precautions. To be abſent but one night 
from Rome, to touch a dead body, and a thouſand other 
actions, which are in themſelves indifferent, were thought 
to be ſo many conſiderable faults in the Flamen Dialir. But 
in order to lighten this heavy yoke, great marks of diſtinction 
were annexed to his office. He wore a hollow or pierced ring 
on his finger; he had the privilege of wearing the Præteria, 
and fitting in a Curule Chair in the Senate; and only a free- 
man could cut his hair. In ſome caſes, the reſpect ſhewn 
him was carried to extravagant ſuperſtition. Witneſs this 
law : Unguium Dialis, & capilli Segmina ſubter Trey felicen, 


tara integunto. C. & R. 


2 The Flamen Martialis was the ſecond in 1 among the 


Flamines. It was not lav/ful for him to go out of Hay, at 


teaft in the firſt ages of Rome. We learn from Livy and Val. 
Na vimus, that Aulus Poſthumus, Conſul and Flamen Martia- 
lis, could not get leave of Cæcilius Metellus, the Pontiſtr 
Aaximu:, to command the Reman army in Africa. The Fla- 
men Quirinalis was alfo ſubject to the ſame law. Liv. B. 37- 
gives us an inſtance of it in the perſon of 2 Fabius Pickor. 
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Chap. III. The Regal State. | 


THE THIRD CLASS conſiſted of . thoſe three 
hundred CELERESS who had been Romulus's 
guards. Numa changed this military bady into 
a company of Sacnticers, 

Taz *Av6vRs compoſed the FourTH Ass; 
their functions extended farther than the name 
ſeems to imply. They did not only foretel fu- 
rure events by the flying or ſinging of birds; all 
forts of divination were within their province. 
They interpreted dreams; drew preſages from 
ſeveral Phenomena both in the Heavens, and on 
the Earth, ſuch as monſters, earthquakes, c, 
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Year of 
ROME 
XLI— 
LXXXII. 


NUu A 
Second 


King. 


and their miniſtry was equally made uſe of by 5 


the publick, and by private perſons. 
F. VI. THE Pefals made the ITT 


Ass: Though Numa was not the firſt 
inſtitutor of theſe, yet he was the firſt who 
erected a dec 2 

| ol 


d See what 1s fig of the gigs page 24. Mues allowing 
of no bloody ſacriſices, inſtituted no Haruſpices. | 

Alt is probable, that the ancients underſtood by the Pf 2, 
whole world, or the univerſe to which they attributed a ſoul, 
and which they looked upon as the only Divinity, ſometimes 
under the name of 2d era», and ſometimes under that of wirze, 
that is to ſay, Unity. This was the myſtical ſignification of 
Ya, though the vulgar worſhipped her as the Goddeſs of 
the Earth and of Fire. And with a view to repreſent the 
univexſe under the name of Vea, Numa Pompilius built a 
round temple in honour of this Goddeſs: under which form, 


D. Hal. P» 


125, 126, 
127. 


the temples of iliis Goddeſs are ſtill repreſented-in medals. 


In the mĩdſt of the temple Nama placed the altar of the ſacred 
tre, which was ever burning, out of a perſuaſion, that the 
proper region of fire was the center of the world. In all pro- 
bability, this King did not think the earth immoveable, but 
fancied it was always rolling round the fire; that is, the ſun, 
| I 2 which 
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325, 


The Roman Hz My. Book I. 


ed a fire to be kept always burning in it. 
This fire the Romans looked upon as facred in 
itſelf, and the extinction of it fatal to/the Re- 
publick. The King committed the care of ſup- 
plying and preſerving it to four * virgins, whoſe 


names were Gegania, Verenia, Canultia, and Tar. 


Thus Numa a Sabine, ſeems to have had 
more regard for the remains of the Trojan religi- 
on, than his predeceſſor, though deſcended from 
AEneas. But Romulus for a particular reaſon, as 


ſome think, would not ſuffer at Rome any of theſe 


conſecrated Vi rgins. He fear'd leſt the faults of 


which he thought placed i in the center of the kth And 
Plato embraced this opinion towards the end of his life; as 


did Pythagoras, and his diſciples. So that, if we believe 


Plutarch, who relates all theſe facts, we muſt acknowledge, 
that the ſyſtem which has fince been adopted by Copernicus 
was known in taly, ſo early as in the days of Numa Pompiliu, 
C. & R. 

4 The keeping up of a ſacred fire had always been a part 
of religion, in different nations. The fire ſhall ever be burning 
apon the altar, ſaith the Lord, it ſball newer go out, Lev. vi. 


73. Such a fire was preſerved in the temples of Ceres at Mar- 
tinea, of Apollo at Deiphos and Athens, and in that of Dian 


at Echatan among the Perfians. Setinus committed the care 


of the facred fire in the temple of Minerva, and of the ſtatue 
of Pallas, to a ſociety of young women... The Magi had the 
charge of keeping a fire always burning on altars erected in 
the middle of thoſe little temples which Strabo calls ae. 


A lamp was always burning in the temple of Jupiter Ammos. 


And, if we may believe Diod. Sicalus, this cuſtom came from 
the Eg yprians to the Greeks, and from them to the Romani, 
who made it a principal point of their religion. C. & R. 


* Targuin the Elder added two more, and this number was 


never increaſed, The Yefals were choſen from ſix to ten years 
ol age. None beyond that age were admitted. 


the 


Chap. III. Tze Regal State. 
the Veſtals ſhould call to remembrance what had 
happened to Rhea Sylvia, his mother. 

All converſation with men was not forbidden 
theſe Virgins ; they were permitted to receive 
viſits from them by day; by night, none but per- 
ſons of. their own ſex were ſuffered to come into 
their apartments. They were obliged to ſtrict 
continence for thirty years ; of which they em- 
ployed the firſt ten in learning the ceremonies of 
religion, the next ten in the performance of 
them, and the ten laſt in teaching them to the 
younger Veſtals. After this they were permitted 
to quit the functions of Prieſteſſes, and marry. 
But as theſe late marriages were obſerved not to 
be very happy, few of them left their old pro- 
feſſian, even after the time of their miniſtry was 
expired. And indeed the reſtraints of their con- 
dition were in ſome meaſure compenſated by the 
honours that were annexed to it. If they chan- 
ced to meet a criminal going to execution, they 
| had the privilege of pardoning him provided they 

affirmed, that their meeting him was purely ac- 
cidental. It was a capital crime to enter with 


them into the litters in which they were carri- 


ed. At what age ſoever they were admitted 
Veſtals, they became immediately miſtreſſes of 
their own fortunes. And laſtly, they had a right 
of N their wills, even in r father's life- 
time b. 

But then, as the honours Sil them, were 
great, ſo were the puniſh ments of their faults. 


d Dio Caſta fays this privilege was granted them by 4. 
ſus. l. 56. 
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The Roman I. iflory, Book I. 


The leaſt levity in their behaviour, the ſmalleſt 
neglect in the diſcharge of their office, was, af. 
ter proof made of it before the Pontifices, puniſh- 
ed, at their command, with ſeverity. The pe- 
nalty, inflicted on them for proftituting their 
honour, had ſomething in it inexpreſſibly terrible, 
The offender, placed in a litter, ſhut up fo cloſe 
that her cries could not be heard, was carried crofs 
the Forum, and thence through the Colline Gate, 
to the place where ſhe was to be buried alive, 
Her friends and relations walked before her in 
tears, in the ſame order as in a funeral proceſſion, 


till they came near the vault, in which ſhe was to 


end her days. In this vault was a little bed, a 
lamp burning, and a ſmall quantity of proviſions, 
The Pontifex read ſome prayers over her, with a 
low voice; but without the luſtrations and other 
expiatory ceremonies uſed for the dead. This 


done, they let her down into the vault, and 


| P. Hal. p · 
128. 


bricking up the entrance, covered it with earth. 
It is not certain, that this cuſtom of burying the 
Veſtals was ſo early as Numa, Some authors 
ſar, they were burnt; and others, that they 
were ſtoned. As for the partner in the crime, 


he was whipped to death. 


To ſuffer the ſacred fire to go out, was allo 


an unpardonable negligence in the Veftals. Be- 


ing thought to forebode approaching ruin, a- 


larmed the whole city. Freſh fire, kindled, ac. 
cording to Feſtus, by rubbing two pieces of wood 


together, or, according to Plutarch, by the rays 


of the ſun, was brought into the temple of Ve, 


6, after many purificatjons; and the Pontifices 
examined 


Chap. HI. Te Regal State. 


examined into the cauſes of this wicked neglect, 
that it might be puniſhed with ſeverity. Feſtus 
ſays, that the Pontifex whipped the offender 


through a veil. 
$&. VII. THE sꝛ2xrn cLass, eſtabliſhed by 


Numa, were the Sal 11. For their origin we mult 


go up as high as Evander, who brought from 
Arcadia into [taly a company of muſicians, the 
chief of whom was named Salius. 
at firſt was only to ſing at the ſacrifices : But it 
was afterwards changed to dancing to the ſound 
of the flute, in honour of thoſe Genii, on whoſe 
favour ſucceſs in war depended. Numa Pompi- 
lius laid hold of an opportunity that offered, to 
revive this order, and make it a religious one. 
In the eighth year of his reign, a peſtilence which 
ravaged [taly was ſeverely felt in Rome. Fear in- 
creaſing the ſuperſtition of the people, Numa 
took advantage of it for the promoting of his 
views, with reſpect to religion. 
believe, that a ſhield of an extraordinary make 
fell down from Heaven to him, and that the 
Nymph Egeria and the Muſes had told him, the 
health and proſperity of Rome depended upon 
the preſervation of that ſhield. For fear there- 


fore leſt ſo precious a Depo/itum ſhould be ſtolen, 


and that it might be the more difficult to diſtin- 
guiſh it, he ordered a ſkilful workman, named 
Mamurius, to make eleven more, exactly like it. 
He pretended, that the Nymph Egeria and the 
Muſes had directed this, and alſo that the foun- 
tain where he uſed to converſe with them, and 
che fields about it, ſhould be conſecrated; and 

I 4 that 


T heir office 


He made them 
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Year of that the Veſtals ſhould from that fountain draw 


| ROME all the water with which they ſprinkled their 


XLI— 


The Roman Hiſtory, Bool 1, 


LXXXII. ſanctuary. The twelve ſhields, called Ancilia, 


NUuA 
S-cond 


Kang. | 


he hung up in the temple of Mars, and appoint. 
ed twelve young Romans, taken out of good fa. 


milies, to be the keepers of them. Their name 


of Sali was agreeable to their miniſterial office; 


for the deſcent of the miraculous ſhield was an- 


nually celebrated by them on the firſt of March, 
with publick * daneings. | 


2 In this feſtiyal, the twelve Sali? marched out of the temple 
in good order, each carrying one of the ſacred ſhields on his 
left arm, and a javelin in his right hand. They were dreſſed 
in habits ſtriped with purple, and girded with broad belts, 
claſped with braſs buckles ; on their heads they wore helmets, 
or high bonnets, which terminated in a point, As they 
marched, ſometimes they ſung in concert, and ſometimes 
they danced, to the ſound of inftruments, martial entries, 


which they diverſify'd agreeably enough. Sometimes one 


only danced, who was called Præſul, he was the head of the 
company, and both led the dances, and regulated them. 
Sometimes they all joined together, and diverted the ſpectators 
with their martial attitudes, and their quick and lively mo- 
tions. They were particularly expert in beating. juſt time, 
which they did with their javelins upon their ſhields, In the 
choice of the Salii, Numa would haye theſe two rules obſerv- 
ed; 1/, That they ſhould be natives of Rome, and free born. 

2dly, That their fathers and mothers ſhould be alive. By this 
means he made ſure df their fidelity, their parents being their 


ſecurity, The feſtival laſted - ſeveral days. During which, 


the firit Romany were ſcrupulous of undertaking any ſerious and 
important affair. It was not then lawful for them to marry, 
or undertake à journey, or any military expedition. In the 
latter ages, they ſhook off the yoke of this ſuperſtition, and 
became leſs ſcrupulous. The Sah ended all theſe days of 
ceremony with repaſts, in which no coſt was ſpared. Hence 
Tully uſes the words, Saliarem in modum cenare, to ſignify a 
ſplendid entertainment, C. & R. 
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F. VIII. THE szvenTHa cLass of miniſters 
dedicated to religion, were the FzciaLes; whoſe 


= 
Year 


ROME 
XLI— 


employment being of importance to the ſtate, and LXXXII. 


their authority great, and for life, care was taken 
to chuſe them out of the beſt families. It is pro- 
bable, that a war, with which this pacifick King 5 
was threatened by the Fidenates, occaſioned his 
thinking of this eſtabliſhment, Notwithſtanding 
the revolt of Fidenæ, and the depredations com- 


mitted by its inhabitants, on the Roman lands, 


Numa thought himſelf obliged to attempt an ac- 
commodation by treaty, before he had recourſe to 
arms. The better therefore to aſcertain the equity 
of this war, if he ſhould undertake it, and of all 
ſuch as Rome ſhould for the future engage in, he 


eſtabliſhed, a ſacred college of 20 perſons, who 


were to be in ſome meaſure the arbiters of war 


and peace : It was not lawful to commit any hoſ- 


tilities on the lands of the neighbouring nations, 
till all means of an amicable accommodation had 
been farſt tried, without ſucceſs. In caſe the Re- 


publick had ſuffered any injury from a foreign 


ſtate, two of theſe Feciales, or Heralds, were diſ- 


patched to demand ſatisfaction; and the manner 
was this. On& of them, choſen by the college, 

under the Damme a” Pater Patratus, to be the chief 
| | actor, 


No perſons were ever deputed to treat of peace or war, 
but ſuch, 9 fathers were living, and who were them · 


ſelves the fathers of ſeveral children. And from hence comes 


the name of Patres Patrati, i. e. Fathers in reality, [or per- 
haps, Fathers who had Fathers] accordin g to Plutarch; who 
adds, that * law was a political invention of Numa. This 

King 


Numa 


Second 


King. 
D. 5. . 

2. p. 131, 
132. 
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Year of actor, was oloathed in a magnificent habit, and 


The. Roman Hiſtory. Book I. 


— 2 E in his hand was put a ſort of ſceptre, or caduceus, 
LXX XI. which diſtinguiſhed him from his collegue. Thus 


NUUA 
Second 


King. 


accoutred he went out of the city: And when 
he arrived at the enemy's frontiers, he called Ju- 


pier and the other Gods to witneſs, that he came 


only to demand juſtice in behalf of the Roman 


people. Then he advanced into the country of 


the aggreſſors, and took a ſecond oath, that he 


would ſay nothing at the place whither he was 
deputed to go, but what was true, and require 


nothing but what was equitable. He told the 


firſt ſtranger he met, that he had taken * 
oaths, and then went on towards the city, of 


which he was to demand ſatisfaction. As he 


entered it, he repeated the ſame oaths at the gate, 
in preſence of the officer who was upon guard, or 
at leaft of ſome of the inhabitants. From thence 
he went on to the place of publick concourſe, and 
there declared the reaſons of his coming. This 
done, he defired a conference with the magiſ- 
trates : And if they ſubmitted to reaſon, and de- 
livered up to him the perſons who had been 
guilty of the inſult offered to Rome, he carried 

them away with him. If the magiſtrates aſked 
time to deliberate, he gave them ten days; and, 
when theſe were expired, ten more; and ſo on 


to thirty. But if, after the 30 days, they till 
continued to refuſe him juſtice, he called the 


King thought, that a man who had a father and children a- 


live, would be the more inclined to be faithful to his country, 


and promote its intereſts. C. & R. | 


Chap. III. The Regal State. 


Gods of Heaven and Hell to witneſs againſt 


them; and forthwith declared, that he was-go- 


123 


Year of 
ROME 
XLI— 


ing to make his report at Rome, where it would LXXXIE. 


be conſidered of at leiſure. Upon his return to 
the Senate, he reported, that he had performed 
all the duties of his office, and that nothing hin- K 


was the time for the Senate to come to a reſolu- 
tion. But before theſe formalities had been ob- 
ſerved, it was not lawful for either King, or Se- 
nate, military tribunes, or ſubaltern officers, to 
attempt any thing againſt the enemy. In this 
manner did Numa, perhaps a little at the expence 
of his own authority, put a check to the precipi- 
tate fallies of the Romans, who attended more 
to the ſuggeſtions of their ambition, than the 


Nun 
Kay” 


dred the Romans from declaring war *; * then 


rules of equity, in making war: And it was pro- 


bably owing to theſe regulations, that the Fide- 


nates eſcaped the reſentment of the Romans; for 
the latter undertook. no war in Numa's time. 


F. IX. THE z16HTH, and moſt venerable of PD. Hal. B. 


all the different bodies conſecrated to religion, 


2 If the Senate determined to declare war, the Feciales re- 
turned to the enemy's country, and, in the preſence of three 
witneſſes, who were arrived at the age of Puberty, declared 
the cauſe of the war. After which he committed the firſt act of 


hoſtility, by throwing a bloody javelin : and at the fame time 


uttered this form of words, which A. Gellizs has preſerved : 
The Hermondulian people, and thoſe of this country, have offered 
violence to the Roman people, who for that reaſon declare war 
againſt them. The name Hermondulian is of no determinate 
fipnification, and was then TON applied to all nations. 


C. & R. 
Was 


2. p. 132 
133. 
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Vear of 


ROME 


8 


N UAA 
Second 
King. 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book I. 
was the PoxT1Ficzs®; the origin of which name 
7 : ; 15 | 


v Moſt of thoſe who have written of the Sons antiqui- 


| ties, (and particularly D. Hal. p. 132. and Varro de ling. 


Lat. I. 4.) derive the word Pontiſces, from Pons and facere, the 
repairs of the bridges being committed to their care. Bridges 


were then thought ſacred. The moſt ſolemn ſacrifices were 


performed upon them. The bridge Sablicius is ſaid-to have 
been built, purſuant to the directions of an oracle, which for- 


bad the uſe of iron in the framing it, and commanded that the 
parts of it ſhould be joined together with wooden pins. But 
Plutarch finds fault with the abovementioned etymology of 


the word Pontifer. He ſays, this word was in uſe at Rome 


before there were any bridges there. That wooden bridge 
itſelf, which was the firſt that was built at Rome, and called 
Sublicius, was of ſo late date, as to be the work of King Ar 
cus Marcius, Numa's grandion : : whereas the word Pontifer 
was in uſe ſo early as in Numa's time. Plutarch (p.65.) there- 
fore gives another derivation of the word Pontifex ; he de- 
rives it from Potnis, which, in old Latin, fignified fower- 
ful or abſolute maſter : ſome authors derive it from the two 
words, potis and facere, underſtanding by the word facere, 10 
ſacrifice, 

From Numa's. time, > the ef the; fifth century, af. 


ter the foundation of Rome, the college of Pontifices conſiſted 


but of four. Afterwards, at the requeſt of the people, who 
were defirous of ſharing the honours of the prieſthood with 


che Patriciant, four Pontifices, of Plebeian families, were 


added. To theſe eight Sy//a added ſeven more. The firſt 
eight were, according to ſome, ſtyled Poziifices majores, and 
the reſt Pontifices minores. According to others, theſe titles 
diſtinguiſhed the Patrician Pontifices from the Plebeian. 

It will appear in the latter ages of the republick, that the 
people claimed the right of chuſing the inferior Pontifices : for 
as to the Pontifex Maximus, he ſeems to have been always cho- 
ſen by the people, aſſembled in their Comitia. At leaſt, we 
find inſtances of this kind in Lizy, eſpecially in B. 25. at the 
very time when the inferior Pontifices were choſen by the pon- 
tifical college. The Pontifex Maximus was alſo generally taken 
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is uncertain. Their · office was, to give jadgment Vent of 
in all cauſes relating to religion; to enquire into ROM 4 
the lives and manners of the inferior prieſts, and LEX XXII. 
to puniſh them if they ſaw occaſion; to preſcribe qua. 
rules for publick worſhip; to regulate | the feaſts, Second 
ſacrifices, and all other facred inſtitutions; to de- 
termine what works ſhould be deemed. lawful, 
and what unlawful, on feſtival days. Their Pre- 
fident had the title of Pontifex Maximus; and his 
office was one of the moſt honourable in the ___ 
commonwealth. Some ſay, the King reſerved 
this eminent dignity to himſelf; and others, that 
he conferred it on his kinſman Numa Maraus. 

$. X. SUCH were the eight claſſes into which 
Numa divided the prieſts and miniſters of ſacred 
things, multiplying the ceremonies and amuſe- 
ments of religion, in order the more effectually 
to divert the Romans from the purſuits of am- 


bition, and the violence of arms. It was with 
the ſame view, or at leaſt to give a check to the 


haſty proceedings of this fierce and rugged peo- 
ple, ever ready, upon the lighteſt occaſions, to 
begin a war, that he cauſed a particular reverence 
to be Ae to Jens, 3 whoſe two faces "OO the 

. Jſym- 


out of the other Ponies. The Eniperors aFumed this ag 
nity from Odaviabs time; and the Chriſtian Emperors conti- 
nued to bear this title, to the time of Gratian, who (as we 
learn from Zozimus ) abſolutely refus'd it. C. & R. 
| * Tully, i in his oration, pro Homo ſua, tells the Pontifices, that 
che honour and ſafety of the commonwealth, the liberty of the 
people, the houſes and fortunes of the citizens, and the very 
Gods themfelves, were all committed to their care. 
Þ Ling leaves it uncertain, whether Numa built the temple 
ts | of 
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Year of ſymbol of prudence, which looks backwards and 
ROME forwards, and conſiders the cauſes and conſe. 
LXXXII. quences of things, were to be a memento to 
= them, to recollect themſelves, before they gave 
Second way to their fury. He ordered the temple of 
Kings. that God to be kept ſhut 3 in DFT Pe and 
open in time of war. 

D. Hal. p. But there is no part of NMuua's management, 
7 RY which Diomſius admires ſo much, as his cantri- 
Bona vance to make the Romans honeſt, by turning 
— Good Faith into a Goddeſs, and appointing her a 
divine worſhip. It was a new invention unknown 
both to Greeks and Barkarians, and contributed 
greatly, as that hiſtorian obſerves, to bring the 
republick to be faithful to her treaties, and the 
private citizens to their contracts with one ano- 
ther, into which they entered without. witneſſes. 


A ſcrupulous regard to truth became in time ſo 


univerſal among them, that the magiſtrates fre- 

quently determined doubtful cauſes between 

man and man by the bare affirmation, ex. fide, 

as it was called, of the plaintiff or defendant. 

This veracity and this ſtrictneſs in the perform- 
ance of covenants were virtues ſtill ſubfiſting a- 

Polyb. B. mong the Romans in the time of Polybius, who 


e. 4. gives them the glorious teſtimony, that they invi- 


olably kept their word, making witneſſes and ſe- 


of Janus, or not. Dien. Hal. and Plutarch ſay nothing of it. 
Varro, as quoted by, St. Auſtin, ſays, that Romulus cauſed the 
_ firſt temple of Janus, in Rome, to be erected, after the treaty 

made between him and Titus Tati; and tbat he gave this 
God two faces, to ſnew, that at Rome two Kings reigned at 
the Game time, and two nations were united, and become 
one. C. & K. 

| curities 


„ 


N Wes = 
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curities needleſs ; whereas ten ſecurities, twenty Ri” 4 
promiſes, and as many witneſſes, were no fence XII 
inſt the knaveries of the Greta. | LL 

$. XI. THE fame ſpirit of equity in Numa Noma 

made him likewiſe introduce other Deities; un- 2 

der the name of Termini or Boundaries. In No- D. HI. B. 

mulus's time, neither che Roman territory in ge- 9 

neral, nor the eſtates of private perſons had any Piat. p. r. 

fixed hmits. That ambitious Prince would have 

betrayed his on cauſe; and his encroachments 

on his neighbour's lands would have been too 

manifeſt, had he ſet bounds to his on. But 

Numa, having no views of enlarging his domi- 

nion, ordered ſtones, dedicated to Fupiter Ter- 

ninalis, to be placed on the borders of the Ne- 

nan ſtate,” to mark the juſt extent of it. The 

flame was done with regard to the lands of pri- 

vate property, and theſe land- marks became 

themſelves a kind of Deities. To remove them 

was deemed a ſacrilege of ſo heinous. a nature, 

that any man might with impunity flay the tranſ- 

greſſor. And, in order to render the law yet 

more inviolable, Numa inſtituted a feſtival, call- 

ed Terminalia, in honour to the Dii Termini: It 

was celebrated the 22d or 23d of the month of 

February. The owners of lands met on the con- 

fines of their eſtates, and there made their o- 

ferings of loaves, and mr Rt peeing os 


102 The Dii Termini invented by . were in 3945 7 
nothing more than ſquare ſtones, or poſts, to which a reli- 
gious honour was paid. Aſterwards they were adorned with 
ſtaraes repreſenting human figures, were crowicd with flow- 
r .. & R. 1 
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Fear of fruits and harveſts, © Thus did this wiſe King 
AYR E makea great yariety of perten ſerviceable 

LXXXII. to the purpoſes of equity. 
| a * Theſe following laws of Numa, concerning re- 
Second ligion, fubſiſted in Rome ever after: Loet none ap- 
Gere pear in the preſence of the Gods, but with a pure 
« heart, and fincere piety. Let none there make a vain 


I I bew and aſtentation of their riches, but fear leſt they 


ſhould thereby bring on themſelves the vengeance of 
Heaven. Let no one have particular Gods of his 
own,” or bring new ones into his houſe, or receive 
range ones, unleſs allowed by ediff. Let every one 
| Preſerve in his own houſe the Oratories eſtabliſbed by 
his Fathers, and pay his domeſtick Gods the worſtip 
that has always been paid them. Let all honour the 
ancient Gods of Heaven, and the heroes whoſe e- 
ploits have carried them thither, ſuch as Bacchus, 
Hercules, Caſtor, Pollux and Quirinus. Let al- 
tars be-erefted to the virtues which wy us up to 
Heaven; but never to vices. | 
Pht.p.71. - F. XII. THOUGH religion was s Numd's 
chief care, the explaining and amending the Ci- 
vil Laws took up a great part of his attention: 
particularly, he reformed that law of Romulus 
© which gave fathers an unlimited power over their 
children ; he would not ſuffer them to ſell their 
ſons after inartiage, becauſe was very unjuſt, 
'that a woman who had married a freeman ſhould 
be conſtrained to live with a ſlave. _ 
This King in his regulations had an eſpecial 
regard to the preſerving modeſty in women. He 
-excluded them from all publick affairs, inſomuch, 
. a. woman * — in a court of 
juſtice 
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juſtice to plead her own cauſe, it was looked upon Vest of 

as one of thoſe prodigies which foreboded danger M N 
to the ſtate, and as an ill omen which ought to LXXXII. 
be averted by expiations. He alſo forbad proſti- N 
tutes to enter into the temple of Juno. Never- 2 
theleſs, he permitted huſbands to lend out their &. Eu. 
wives, when theſe had borne them children. It B. * 6.3. 
was a ſort of temporary divorce, in favour of 
thoſe men whoſe wives were barren, but the 
lender continued to have the power of a huſ- 
band over his wife, and could call her home, 
or lend her to others, as he pleaſed. 

Numa, obſerving that the expences in mourn- 
ing habits and funeral * ceremonies were carried 
to exceſs, put a reſtraint upon that kind of ex- 
travagance. - Nor would he ſuffer the dead to be 
buried or burnt with the walls of Rome. He 
forbad the mourners at funerals to make loud la- 
mentations, and aboliſhed the mad cuſtom of the 
women's tearing their faces upon the death of 

their children or huſbands+- and laſtly, he limi- 
ted the time of mourning to ten months. 

F. XIII. NOR were theſe the only reforma- 
tions made by Numa. Romulus having employs 
ed his people in continual wars, his ſucceſſor was 
much embarraſſed with a ſoldiery, who had been 
accuſtomed to plunder, and who were now with- 
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The dead were anciently carried on funeral. beds, which 
were adorned with flowers and coronets. And when luxury 
prevailed, the Romans took a pride in multiplying theſe beds, 
adorning them in a coſtly manner, and expoſing the images 
of the anceſtors of the dead upon them, to make the proceſ- 
ſion the more ſtately and magnificent, C. & R. 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book. I. 
out buſineſs. He ſhared therefore among them 
thoſe lands which the late King had obtained by 
conqueſt, and had left uncultivated. - And the 
better to keep them conſtantly attentive to the 
improvement of their farms, he diſtributed them 
into Pagi, or villages, over each of which he ap- 
pointed a Chief or Super- intendant. The buſi- 
neſs of the Super- intendant was, to have a watch- 
ful eye over the huſbandmen to encourage them 


when diligent, and to puniſh them when ſloth- 


ful. He was alſo to make a report of the pro- 
greſs of agriculture in his diſtrict to the King, 
who, judging of every man's capacity for publick 
affairs by his prudence and ceconomy in the ma- 
nagement of his farm, frequently advanced the 
induſtrious huſbandman to the firſt dignities in 
the ſtate. Plutarch obſerves another great ad- 
vantage ariſing from this manner of employing 
the idle ſoldiery; that hereby they were not only 
nured to fatigue, as in time of war, but became 
accuſtomed to a peaceable and regular way of 


living; for there is nothing which fo reconciles 


the minds of men to peace, as huſbandry and a 
fountry life; it makes them abhor all violence, 
at the fame time that it gives them courage and 
reſolution to defend their arable lands and paſ- 
tures from the encroachments of their neigh- 
bours. 
F. XIV. BUT the maſter-piece of Numa's 
policy, according to Plutarch, was his * diſtribu- 
. eh tion 
d This regulation of Numa' s is not mentioned by Livy, or 


Dion. Hal. and indeed it ſeems inconſiſtent with what the lat- 
5 ter 


Chap. III. The Regal State. 

tion of the tradeſmen of Rome into diſtinct corpo- 
rations. The city had been long divided into two 
factions, occaſioned by the mixture of the Sabines 
with the firſt Romans. Hence aroſe the diſſenſi- 
ons of the Interregnum ; and it was an inexhau- 
ſtible ſource of diſcord. Numa therefore to re- 
medy this evil, and to aboliſh the very names of 
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Tatian and Romuliſt, made all the artiſts and 


tradeſmen of Rome, of whatſoever nation they ori- 
ginally were, enter into ſeparate companies, ac- 
cording to their reſpective profeſſions. The Mu- 
ſicians, Goldſmiths, Carpenters, Curriers, Dyers, 


Taylors, Ac. formed diſtinct communities. He 


ordained particular ſtatutes for each of them, 
and granted them peculiar privileges, and a power 
of making by-laws. Every corporation was per- 
mitted to hold lands, have a common treaſury, 
and to celebrate feſtivals and ſacrifices proper to 
itſelf; in a word, to become a fort of petty repub- 
lick. By this means, ſays Plutarch, the Sabines 
and Romans forgetting all their old partialities and 
party names were brought to an entire union. 

F. XV. THE laſt reformation which this ſe- 


cond King of Rome undertook, was that of the 


calendar: And if he did not bring it to its ut- 


moſt perfection, he at leaſt purged it of its groſ- 
ſeſt faults. 


ter ſays, B. 2. p. 95. That only two forts of employment, * 
War and Agriculture, were permitted to the freemen by Ro- 
nuluu, and that all other occupations were for a long time look- 
ed upon by the native Roman: as diſhonourable, and left to 


llaves and ſtrangers. | 
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c. 14 


The Roman Hiſtory. Bock J. 
The year is ſaid to have conſiſted, before his 
time, of but 304 days; which is neither agree- 


able to the ſolar nor lunar year. Numa there. 


fore did his utmoſt to make it agree with. the 
courſes both of the ſun and moon: And he took 
this method in order to it. He knew the lunar 
year conſiſted of 354 days, and he made his to 
conſiſt of 355 : The additional day was given to 
it out of ſuperſtition ; Numa being perſuaded, 
that the Gods were pleaſed with odd * numbers, 
And upon the ſame principle, when he added 
January and February to the old year, which 
conſiſted only of ten months, he appointed that 
the months which before contained, ſome of 


- = This whimſi al notion was built on the moſt chimerical 


foundation The Pagans looked on an even number, as the 


ſ-mbol of diviſion, becauſe it could be divided into two equal 
parts: whereas an odd number was, for the contrary reafon, 
the ſymbol of concord. This prejudice gave birth to a thou- 
ſand ſuperſtitious practices, ſome of which are continued 
even among thoſe whom reaſon, enlightened by religion, 
ought to have nndeceived. *Twas a notion that came origi- 
nally from the /Zg yprians. C. & K. 

d January had its name from Janus. February was ſo call- 
ed from the expiations ſignified by the word Februa, which 


were in this month performed. Ma-ch had its name from 


Mars, the ſuppoſed father of Romular, which upon that ac- 
count had been placed firſt. April from Aphrodite or Venus, 
becauſe of the ſuperſtitious worſhip then paid to her. May 
from Maia, the mother of Mercury, to whom this month 


was made facred. June, from Juno, or as ſome will have 


it, from Juventus, becauſe the ſeaſon is warm, or as it were 
" Juventile. The reſt had their names from their order, as 
Drintilis, Sextilis, September, October, November and Decem- 
ber. Only Quintilis and Sextilis were afterwards turned into 
July and Auguſt, by the ſenate in the time of Julius Cæſar 
and Auguſtus, 

them 
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them more than 35 days, others fewer than 20; 
ſhould now have each 29 days, or 31. Februa- 


only conſiſted of 28; and it was therefore 


looked on as a fatal month, and conſecrated to 
the tafernal Gods, who were thought to be plea- 
ſed. with even numbers. Numa appointed like- 
wiſe, that the year, which before begun with the 
month of March, ſhould henceforwards begin 
with that of January. And after he had in ſome 
meaſure regulated his year by the courſe of the 
moon, he turned his thoughts to make it agree 


with that of the fun. He was not ignorant that 


the courſe of the ſun took up about eleven days 
more than that of the moon : And therefore he 
appointed that every two years an intercalary 
month of twenty-two days ſhould be added to 
the reſt ; which month the Romans called Mer- 
cidinus. And as he was ſenſible that the folar 
year conſiſted of three hundred ſixty-five days 
and fix hours, and that theſe ſix hours made a 
whole day, in four years; he therefore com- 

2 Plutarch, in the life of Julius Cæſar, calls this month 
Mercedonius, And Feſtus tells us of certain days, which he 
calls Mercedexios Dies, becauſe they were the time appointed 


for the payment of workmen and domeſticks. The interca- 
lary month began the day after the Terminalia. A little aſtro- 
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nomy 15 ſufficient to ſhew, that Numa's year could not agree 


with the courſes of the ſun and moon. The exact periods of 


the revolutions of the ſun and moon were not then known. 
Livy writes, that Numa firſt inſtituted the days the Romans 
called Faſfi and Nefaſti. Macrobius, B. 1. diſtinguiſhes three 
forts of days, which he calls Fei, Profefti, and Intercifi. 
The firſt were conſecrated to the worſhip of the Gods; the 
ſecond ſet apart for publick and private buſineſs ; the laſt 
were divided between both. C. & R. . 
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four years, ſhould conſiſt of twenty-three days. 
Thus did this learned Prince remedy the diſorders 
of the calendar, as far as he could, and put it 
into a condition of more eaſily admitting of new 
corrections. 

$. XVI. NUMA had now filled the throne 
near 43 years; and was about 82 years old when 
he died of ſome chronical diſtemper, which gra- 


dually wore him away, without leſſening the vi- 


gour of his mind. During his whole reign no 


declaration of war had obliged the Romans to 


open the temple of Janus. He became the ar- 
biter of all the differences among his neigh- 


bours; and his virtues ſeem to have communi- 


cated themſelves to all the nations round about 
Rome. As to the Romans themſelves, it might 
be literally ſaid, that their weapons of war were 
changed into inftruments of huſbandry, No in- 
teſtine ſeditions, no ambitious deſires of the 


| throne, nor attempts upon it, nor ſo much as 
any murmurs againſt the perſon, or adminiſtra- 


tion of the King, appeared among them. When 
he died, they lamented him as ſincerely, as if 
every man had loſt his own father ; and the con- 


courſe of ſtrangers to Rome, to celebrate his ob- 


ſequies, was exceedingly great. Numa had for- 


bidden the Romans to burn his body; they there- 


fore put it into a ſtone coffin, and, purſuant ta 


his own orders, buried the greateſt part of the 
books 


| d Theſe books, when dug up ſome time after, were burnt 


by a decree of the Senate. He had therein explained his rea- 
{ons 


* 
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books he had written, in the ſame ſepulchre with 
him. In conſequence of the law he had made, 
that no dead body ſhould be interred within the 
city, he himſelf had choſen a burial-place be- 


yond the Tiber, at the foot of the Janiculum: 


And thither he was carried on the ſhoulders of 
his Senators, and followed by all the People, who 


bewailed their loſs with tears. He left no chil- 
dren, except a daughter, named Pompilia, who 


was married to Numa Marcius (the ſon of his 
kinſman Marcius, who had perſuaded him to ac- 
cept of the government) and was the mother of 
Ancus Marcius, fourth King of Rome. 


ſons for the novelties he had introduced into the Roman wor- 


ſhip. We are indebted to Varro for this account. He tells 
us, that one Terentius had a piece of ground near the Janicu- 


lum and that a huſbandman of his, one day accidentally 


running his plough over Numa's tomb, turned up ſome of 


that Legiſlator's books; wherein he gave his reaſons for eſta- 


bliſhing the religion of the Romans upon the foot on which 


he left it. The huſbandman carried theſe books to the Pre- 
tor of Rome, and the Prætor to the Senate; who, when they 


had read the frivolous reaſons he aſſigned for his religious 
eſtabliſhments, agreed, that the books ſhould be deſtroyed 


according to Numa's intentions : and it was accordingly de- 


creed, that the Prætor ſhould throw them into the fire. Yar- 


ro, apud S. Aug. lib. 7. de Civit. Dei. cap. 24. St. Auſtin 
thinks there were ſome footſteps of magick in theſe books; 
of which Numa had in his life-time been ſuſpected. C. & R. 
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136 The Roman Hiſtory. | Book 1. 


TULLUS AHAOSTILIUS. | 
$. I. Tullus Hoſtillius à man of see 
martial . diſpoſition is elected by the Romans to 
* ſucceed Numa. F. II. The rivalſhip between 
Rome and Alba for ſuperiority. F. III. The 
diſpute is decided by the famous combat between 
the three Horatii and the three Curiatii, in which 
the latter are all lain, and two of the former. 
§. IV. The ſurviving Horatius in bis return to 
the city, in triumph, ſtabs bis own fifter, for re- 
proaching him with the death of ber Lover. He 
is tried by the Duumviri, and condemned to die. 
He appeals to the People, and they mitigate the 
ſentence. F. V. Tullus, in conjunction with the 
Albans, engages in a war againſt the Veientes, 
aud defeats them. The treachery of the Albans. 
Tullus demoliſbes Alba, and tranſplants the in- 
babitants to Rome. F. VI. He vanguiſhes the © 
Fidenates, Sabines, and Latines ; and inſtitutes 
. the Saturnalia. F. VII. Ir his old age, be falls 
into ſuperſtition, and ſtudies magict. He is aſſaſ- 
inaled in his own Raff. N 


ge of 4 I. HE two factions of the Romuliſts and 
IXI. Tatians, whoſe quarrels ſuſpended for 
ſo long a time the election of a ſucceſſor to Ro- 

Rorrut. mulus, being now no more, the Interregnum which 

| vs Third followed the death of Numa proved very ſhort, 
| Ling. B. 1. Tullus Hoſtilius, a man of a warlike genius, was 
* unanimouſly choſen King by the People, and ac- 
FR cepted 
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cepted by the Senate. He was grandſon to 2 no- _ Year of 
ble Roman, named aus Hoſtilins, who is fail ROME 
to have ſignalized his courage in Romulus's time, 
in the ſecond battle with the Sabines, and to have Tomes 
married either the famous Herfilia or her daugh- vs Third 
ter. I 
Tullus havin Babes a in "7 own patri- 

mony, both for the maintenance of his houſhold, 

and the expences of the publick worſhip, was 

no ſooner upon the throne, than he diſtfibuted, 

among ſuch of the citizens as remained unprovid- 

ed for, thoſe portions of the conquered lands 

which his predeceſſor had reſerved for the royal 

demeſnes, or ſet apart for the uſes of religion: 

And thus he began his reign by a ſhining act of 

generofity, which gained him mapa the 
univerſal affection of his people. . 


This Prince being not only generous and 
brave, but of an enterprizing genius, found in 
himſelf a greater inclination to tread in the ſteps 

of Romulus than thoſe of Numa: But the laws 
| eſtabliſhed by his pacific predeceſſor laying fuch 
reſtraints upon his martial ardor, as he could 
not inſtantly break through, he waited till for- 
tune ſhould be ſo favourable, as to ſer him free: 
And it was not long before ſhe. furniſhed him 
with a pretext to open the temple of Janus. * 
$.11. THE Albans, upon the death of Re- 
- mulus, ſeeing the race of their ancient Kings ex- 
tinct, had reſumed their independence upon 
Rome; and they choſe their own. Governors. 
Culius or (according to Livy) Cluilius was now 
. 
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at the head of affairs in Aba. He is P93 ag 


Ext M F ſtyled King, by the hiſtorians, and ſometimes 


TvLLvs 
HosT1L1- 


Dictator. His jealouſy of the growing greatneſs 
of Rome, which by the conqueſts of Romulus, 


2 and the wiſe adminiſtration of Numa, was already 


ng. 


P- 138. 


become equal to any city in Italy, made him im- 
patient to put a ſtop to its growth; and having 


no plauſible reaſon at preſent to give his people 
for engaging them in a war with the Romans, he 


made uſe of the following ſtratagem to bring 


B. them into his ſentiments = meaſures. : He pri- 
* vately commiſſioned ſome of the vileſt and moſt 


indigent of his ſubjects to go and ravage the Ro- 


man lands, not doubting but Rome would imme- 


diately fly to arms to revenge herſelf, and there- 
by give him a fair opportunity to make her paſs, 
in the minds of the Albans, for the firſt aggreſſor, 
and the beginner of the war. Nor was Cluilius 
diſappointed in his expectation. A Roman army 
entered the territories of Alba, attacked the rob- 


bers, ſlew many of them, and took abundance 


of priſoners. Cluilius being now ſufficiently pro- 
vided with matter for his purpoſe, convened an 
aſſembly of the people, inveighed againſt the 
Romans, produced a great many of the wounded, 
as alſo the relations af thoſe who had been killed 
or taken, and, by exaggerating the loſſes which 
Alba had ſuſtained, at length brought the Aſſem- 


bly to this concluſion : That an embaſſy ſhould 


be ſent to the Romans to demand ſatisfaction of 
them, and, in caſe wes refuſed i it, that war ſhould 


be declared. * 
When 


Chap. IV. The Regal State. 

When the Ambaſſadors arrived at Rome, Tul- 
lus, gueſſing at their errand, reſolved to prevent 
them, and be the firſt in demanding ſatisfaction; 
that ſo he might throw upon the Albans all the 
odium of the breach between the mother: city and 
the colony: For it had formerly been agreed be- 
tween them, that they ſhould never make war a» 
gainſt one. another, till a reparation of the dama- 
ges ſuſtained on either ſide had been previouſly 
aſked in a friendly manner. It was for this rea- 
ſon that Cluilius had haſtened the departure of his 
deputies ; but Tullus, no leſs artful than he, made 


uſe of various pretences to defer giving them au- 


dience; and he contrived to have them ſo agree- 
ably entertained in the houſes where they were 
lodged, that they neither cared to ſtir abroad, nor 
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Year of 
ROME 


LXXXIII. 


TuLLus 
HosT1LI- 
Us Third 
King. 7 * 


had any uneaſineſs about theſe delays. In the 


mean time, the Roman King ſent an embaſſy to 
Ma, with orders to require ſatisfaction on the 


part of Rome, and to preſs the concluſion of the 


affair. A Fecialis was at the head of the Ambaſ- 


ſadors, who, ſetting out before ſun- riſing, reach- 
ed Alba the ſame morning. They found Cluilius 
in the midſt of the publick Forum, and there diſ- 
charged their commiſſion, putting him in mind 


to conform himſelf to the old treaty of alliance: 


To which Clulius briſkly anſwered, I is you alone 
who violate the treaty, thy part has been already 
performed; I have ſent Ambaſſadors to your King, 
but to no effect; and I therefore declare war againſt 
you. The Fecialis then aſked him, whether that 


King, of the two, who firſt refuſed. to hear the 
other's 


„ 
4 


3: P. 139. ed Foſſa Cluilia.) King Tullus n his Romans 
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Year of other's complaints, ought not to be deem'd ouil- 


a u f ty of the firſt breach of the alliance ? and, upon 


Cluilins's anſwering, Without doubt, the other in- 

Rorrirt. voked the Gods to atteſt, that the Alban King 

= Third was the firſt violator of it. After which he and 
tte Ambaſſadors inftantly took their leave, and 

ſet out for Rome. | 

*Livy, B. Sy were no ſooner ans thither, but 

en - Tullus * ſent for the Alban Deputies, received 
them in an obliging manner, and then enquired 

into the deſign of their embaſſy. Theſe civilly 

made long excuſes for the diſagreeable commiſſion 

with which they were charged ; proteſting, that 

they had accepted it contrary to their inclinations, 

and were very forry to find themſclves under a 

_ neceſſity to demand ſatisfaction of him, and to 

| 2 war, in caſe of a refuſal. To which Tul- 
replied, Go, tell your King, that the King of 

1515 calls the Gods to witneſs, which of the two 

nations did firſt refuſe the other ſatisfaftion, that 

upon that nation they may * all the miſeries of this 


Wa. 


The 5 Fecialis had given Cluilius but thir- 
ty days to conſider of the means to prevent hoſti- 
lities, This time was employ'd on both ſides, in 
making preparations for the war, arid getting 
ſuccours from their allies. At length, both ar- 
mies took the field ; Cluilius pitched his camp 
five miles from Rome, and fortified it with a good 

D. Yal. B. ditch, (which continued long after, and was call- 


on 


EL 


Chap. IV. | The Regal State. 
on an edrartagrous waved, within view of the 
enemy. 

But now, 1 was the cauſe of Toy the two 
armies were no ſooner in ſight of each other, 
than their ardor for fighting cooled, and they 
both kept cloſe within their intrenchments, This 
ination made the Albans begin to murmur at 
their Commander as the Author of a fruitleſs 
war; ſo that, to free himſelf from their re- 
proaches, he reſolved at length to offer the ene- 
my battle; but the next morning, he was found 
dead in his tent with all his guards about him, 
and without any ſigns of violence. 

Upon the death of Cluilins, the army ſaluted 
Metius Fuffetins Dictator. He was a man of the 
fame turbulent character, and i in the ſame views 
- with his predeceſſor; but, receiving advice that 
the Fidenates and Veientes intended to fall: upon 
both armies when they ſhould be weakened by a 
battle, he, inſtead of purſuing the war, deſired 
a conference with the King of Rome, in order to 
a reconciliation. Tullus having received the fame 
information, liſten'd readily to the propoſal. 
When the two commanders came to a parley, 
both of them expreſſed a willingneſs to have a 
union formed between the Albans and Romans. 
Tullus propoſed, as the beſt means to make it 


durable and perfect, that all, or the chief of the 


Alban families ſhould remove to Rome; or, in 
caſe they were unwilling to leave their native city, 
that one common ſenate ſhould be eſtabliſhed to 
govern both cities, of which the more worthy 
ſhould have the dominion over the other. The 
| | Albans 
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Year of Albans who attended Fuffetius, and whom he 


i. took aſide to conſult with them upon theſe expe- 


Hurrut. ſhould be deſerted by its inhabitants; but they 


HosTILI- 


B. Hel. B. and giving one city the command over the other. 


2 * 3% The only difficulty now was to ſettle which city 
ſhould have the preference. Fuffetius ſpoke in 
favour of Alba, making this his chief plea, that 
ſhe was the mother-city, from which Rome was 
but a colony; and Tullus urged, in behalf of 
Rome, her ſuperiority of ſtrength and grandevr. 
In the cloſe of his ſpeech, he offered to termi- 
nate the diſpute by a fingle combat between him- 
ſelf and Fuffetizs. The Alban General not being 
brave, or perhaps not thinking himſelf a match 
for Tullus, brought ſeveral prudential reaſons, to 
prove that it would be better to chooſe three 
champions out of. each camp, whoſe ſwords 
ſhould terminate the conteſt, than to hazard the 
lives of the Generals. This propoſal Tullus ac- 
cepted;; and the Chiefs retired into their intrench- 

F. III. AS ſoon as the conditions of the union 

of Alba and Rome were known in the two armies, 

there was in both of WS a ſtrong emulation 

among the young warriors, for the honour of be- 
ing choſen to this important combat. Fuffetius 
caſt his eyes on three brothers, whom he imagined 


the Gods themſelves had pointed out to be the 
champions for Alba; believing alſo, that three 
3 who were then in the Roman camp, were 
under 


dients, would by no means conſent that Aba 


us Third approved of the motion for a common ſenate, 
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under the like deſtiny of being the champions Year of 
for Rome. It was the extraordinary circumſtan- Tin. | 
ces of their birth, which made Fuſfetius entertain 
this notion. Seguinius, an illuſtrious Alban, had AN 
tuo daughters; one he married to Curiatius, a 5 Third 
citizen of Aba, the other to Horatius, a citizen 

of Rome : and theſe two women were brought to 

bed on the fame day, each of three male chil- 

dren. The Horatian and Curiatian brothers were 

now in the flower of their age, and all fix re- 

markable for their ſtrength and dexterity in 

lighting. The Alban General having fix'd his 

choice on the three Curiatii, and gained their 
conſent, communicated his thought to the King 

of Rome, and exhorted him to pitch upon the 

three Horatii, Fate, ſaid he, appears to have 

brought three champions on each ſide into the 

world, on purpoſe to decide by their ſwords the 

fortune of their countries. Tullus propoſed th 

matter to the Horatian family, but would lay no 
injunction upon them. Old Horatius, the father 

of the three brothers, left them free to act as 

they would do, if he were not living; and, when 

he underſtood, that they, following the example 

of the Curiatii, preferred a glorious death, or im- 

portant victory, to an inglorious life, he lifted 

up his eyes to-heaven, and embracing them, cried 

out, Tam a happy Father ,, and then commanded 

them to declare his conſent to the King. 

When the Day appointed for the combat came, bien. t. 
Tullus led the Horatii, and Fuffetins the Curiatit, © ** 
into the plain between the camps; where the 
two Kings, attended by their Feciales, met in the 

mid- 
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King. 
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middle of it, and, before the engagement, con- 
cluded a treaty in form. 


erde Gly je the and dt of time, till 
Livy's days: he (B. 1. c. 24) gives us the following account 
oſ it; and it ſerved as a pattern for the greater part of the 


treaties which were afterwards made by the Romans. 


Firſt, one of the college of the Fecia/es, named Marcy; 
Palerins, demanded of King Tallus, Whether be gave him or. 
ders to conclude a peace with the Pater Patratus of rhe Albans ? 
The King anſwered, He did. Gve me then, replicd the he- 
rald, /ome-FVerwein, [the ſign of his commmuſſion. ] Tei, an- 
ſwered the King, bring me ome that is pure. At theſe words, 
the Fecialis went and gathered ſome Vervein on a little hill, 
brought it, and went on thus : Do you then appoint me to be Fe- 
cialis and P. enipotentiary of Rome to the Albans, and engage 
to protect my equipage and retinue Yes, replied the King, a: 
far as is conſſſlent with my intereſt, and theſe of the Roman es- 
ple: and then Valerius the Feciali: appointed Sparius Fufius to 
be Pater Pairatzs of the treaty, by crowning him with Ver- 
vein. His office was to pronounce alogd the words of the 


+ oath in the name of the Roman King and people, and to re- 


* the whole form of the treaty. 

After this ceremonial, which paſſed only among the R- 
mans, the Pater Patratut read the articles of the convention 
in the preſence of the Alan: ; and then expreſſed himſelf 
thus: Hear, O Jupiter, bear, O Pater Patratus of the Alban 


| people, bear, O Alban people: Of theſe articles as 1 have juf 


xow read them out of theſe waxed tablets, wwithout fraid or 
deceit, and as they have been from one end to the other clear) 


unclerſfond, the Roman people wwill never be the firft wiolators. 


If they ould vialate them by publick authority and by fraud, 
may Jupiter at that inſtant firike them, as I ſhall now ftrike 
this bog! May thy firoke, great Jupiter be as much heavier as 
thy prewer is greater. At which words he killed the hog, 


| [that was to be offered up in ſacrifice, in confirmatzon of the 
treaty, ] by a blow on the head with a flint. The heralds of 
E- . 


ſices. 
And 


= 


% ODT ITS. 


ceived a mortal wound, and fell; a ſecond of 
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And now the Alban and Roman champions ad- ear of 


en. with a ſlo pace, each to meet his adver- 2 


ſary. But in the inſtant, when the people expect- 
ed to ſee them in a fierce encounter, they quitted — 


their arms, and, with tears in their eyes, flew to Vs Third 


embrace each other, The ſpectators, greatly D. Hat. Pe 


moved at this fight, began to murmur at their - 
Kings, who had engaged ſuch tender and gene- 
rous friends in a cruel rivalſhip for glory. A 
new ſcene quickly put an end to their pity, cap- 


tivated all their attention, and employed all their 
hopes and feats. The triple combat began; 


and fortune, for a long time, held an even ba- p. 155 


lance. At length, the eldeſt of the Horatii re- 25.6. 


25s 


the Roman champions had the ſame fate, and ex- 


pired upon the body of his brother. The Alban 


army, hereupon, gave a great ſhout, while con- 
ſternation and deſpair ſpread themſelves through 


the Roman camp. The Roman cauſe however 
vas not yet deſperate ; for * all the Aan cham- 


pions were wounded, and the remaining Horatius 


unhurt, and undaunted. Nevertheleſs, he did 
not think himſelf able to ſuſtain the attack of 
the three brothers at once, and thereforę made 


uſe of a ſtratagem to ſeparate them: He pretend - 
ed fear, and fled before them. The Curiatii pur- 


ſued him, but at unequal diſtances, and as their 
ſtrength would permit. Horatius turned ſhort » 
upon the nimbleſt and flew him. He then flew OT 


X Diana ſays, that there remained only two of the Curie 


atii, and that one was killed in the _— of —_— 


aſter the firſt of the Heratii. ; 
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EA to the next, and, at one ſtroke, cut off his arm; 
XXX. after which he ram him through the body. The 


third was in no condition to fight. Being de- 


Ties 


Kosri:. ſperately wounded he could hardly ſupport him- 

vs Third ſelf on his buckler. Heraus cried out, To the 
. ry of Rome T factifice thee; ſtruek him on the 
_ © throat, and, big with victory, ſeized the ſpoils of 

the vanquifhed. Thus ended this famous com- 

bat, which gave Rome the Tupetiority' over her 


| 1 bis matter, aſked him, what were his 
kn, B. . commands? I command yon not bing, faid Tullus, 
6 keep the Alban youth in readineſs to march 
at my oriess, in caſe I make war with the Vei- 
entes. He hkewiſe endeavoured to cornfort the 
D. Hal. B. Albans, who were grievoully caſt down, by affur- 
. ing them, that he would change — their 
| lavs or form of government. 
8. IV. BUT now; in the height ef young 
" Horatius's joy, when his gloty ſeems te have 
- dazzled his own eyes, and to have made him 
p: x56; forget that he was à man, he fell into a crime, 
„ that obſcured the luſtre of lis exploit, brought 
diſgrace upon him, and even menited, in ſtrict- 
neſs of jultice, 2 much ſeverer puniſhment. ' As 
he was returning to the city in à ſbrt of Triamph, 
"His temples encircled with a crown the King had 
put upon his head, and his ſhoulders loaded with 
"the-ſpoils of the three Curiatii, he, to his great 
*farprize, beheld his ſiſter, unaccompanied by her 
mother, and without any attendance, hurrying 
forward in the promiſcuous crowd to meet him. 
e in his own mind, he excuſed the un- 4 
common 


Kiv. e- 26. 


1 25 - Met tb 
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common indecency, by imputing it to an impa- 
tient deſire of ſeeing and congratulating her 
victorious: brother, But, alas! the zeal which 
had brought her from home was of another 
kind: One of the Aan champions had been 
her lover, and was to have been her huſband. 
Upan the firſt report of his being ſlain, ſhe had 
ſtolen from her mather, and was come, running 
like a diſtracted creature, to learn the certainty of 
his fate: And, when ſhe ſaw the conqueror bear- 
ing in triumph her lover's military robe (a robe 
which ſhe had wrought with her own hands) all 


breaft, and reviled her brother in the bittereſt ex- 
preflions. Thou monſter of wickedneſs, ſhe cried, 
haw couldſt thou dip thy hands in the blood of thy re- 
lations, whom thou baſs ſo often called thy brothers? 
How could thou murther the man thy fiſter ſhould 
have married ? Horatius, ſtill warm with flaugh- 
ter, and enraged at theſe reproaches, and the un- 
timely grief of his ſiſter, Go then 10 ty lover, with 
thy unſcaſanable paſſion, Thou, who forgetteſt thy. 
dead brothers, thy living brother, and thy country. 
Thus, iet every Roman periſe, who laments the 
death of an enemy to Rome! As he uttered theſe 
laſt words, he ſtabbed her with his ſword; and, 
without longer ſtay, without ſign of pity or re- 
morſe, went ſtrait on to his father's houſe. The 
father approved of the cruel deed, and refuſed to 
II be dated in che ſepulchre of 
her family. 
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ſtained with his blood, ſhe. tore her hair, beat her 


Nevertheleſs when King Tallas returned to D. Hel. B. 


Rome — 8 him upon an 
3 e 
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The Roman Hiſtory, - | Book I. 
accuſation of murder; and ſome of the moſt emi- 
nent of the citizens concerned themſelves in the 
proſecution. They thought it of dangerous con- 
ſequence to ſlacken the rigour of the laws in fa- 
vour of any man, meerly on account of his bra- 
very or ſucceſs in battle; and the law expreſly 
forbad to kill any perſon whatſoever who had not 
been firſt condemned. This affair threw the King 


into ſome perplexity, being divided between his 
regard for the laws, eſpecially in the caſe of mur- 


1 d: 


„26. 
* 


der, and the deſire he had to ſave the young war- 
rior, who had done him ſuch important ſervice. 
To avoid the odĩum he might bring upon himſelf 
by either acquitting or condemning the criminal, 
he, as Livy tells us, turned the affair into a ſtate 
crime, and, having called the people together, 
named two commiſſioners or Duamviri to try 


him as a traitor, This was conformable to the 


law, in caſes of treaſon. The law ran thus: 
Let two Commiſſioners be appointed to - try fate 
crimes: If ibe criminal appeal from the ſentence f 
theſe judges, let bis appeal be rectived. If their 
ſentence be confirmed, let him be hood-winked and 


| hanged with a rope upon a curſed tree, having been 
firſt ſeourged either within or without the pomariun. 


The fact of which Abtatius was accuſed being 


_ - notorious, and not diſowned by the priſoner, the 


Duumviri, without delay, pronounced ſentence 
againſt him in theſe words: Horatius, wwe judge 


| you to be guilty. of treaſen. Go, Liftor, tie his hands. 
The executioner had already laid hold of him, 


when Horatins, by the King's advice, appealed to 
. n n and this ſhews that the 


autho- 


J ðxZ DA dons Sole 
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authority of the people was ſuperior to that of the R, 
King, Horatius appeared there with the ſame 
undaunted reſolution that he had ſhewn in his 


combat with the champions of Alba; and his fa- 
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ther pleading for him, and even juſtifying the Kg. 


fact, the Aſſembly, through admiration of his 
courage, ratherithan for the juſtice of. his'cauſe, 


revoked the ſentence that had been paſſed againſt 
him. However, that the crime might not go 
wholly unpuniſhed, they condemned Horatius to 


paſs under the yoke, an ignominy to which they 
uſually ſubjected priſoners of war who had cow- 
ardly ſurrendered their arms. (The yoke was 2 


kind of gallows, in form of a door caſe.) The 


King likewiſe appointed expiations to pacify the 
Anger of the Gods; and the Pontiſces erected 


two altars, one to Juno, the protectreſs of wo- 


men, and another to Janus (deemed perhaps one 
of the guardian Gents of men) now ſtiled Curi- 


atian Janus, from the name of Horatius s couſins 
whom he had flain. - An annual commemora- 
tion of the thing was likewiſe ordered to be ob- 


ſerved, with ſacrifices on thoſe altars; which al- 


tars, with the yoke under which Horatius paſſed, 
were ſtill remaining in the time of Auguſtus. All 
the honour done to Horatius for his victory was 


erecting a ſquare column in the middle of the Fo- 


N. er r e 
a. 


F. V. 01 LUS did not forget the: be- 


rous defigns of the Fidenates, during his war with 
the Albans, and he at length reſolved to take his 


revenge. But, to proceed regularly, he firſt cited - 
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Wer r them to appear before the Senate of. Rome, and 
ROME. anſwer for their conduct. They, being conſci- 
Tolios ous of guilt, and in ſecret intelligence with Fue- 
Hosr1iL1- tius, who hoped to free himſelf from the Roman 
King. -power, refuſed to obey, and, in conjunction with 
2 the Veientes, took the field. PFuffetius, in obedi- 
& leg. ence to Tallus's orders, joined him with the Al. 
| San troops; but, the day before the battle, he im. 
Parted to his chief officers his ſecret intention, 
Livy, B.1. Which they approved. It was to ſtand neuter till 
„ fortune had decided the day, and then to fall upon 
that fide which ſhould be routed. Accordingly, 
jiiuſt before the action began, lie retired with his 
men to a hill. Talus had notice of his deſertion; 
ann, in this diſtreſs, privately made a vow to add 
- 1welye prieſts to the college of the Cali, and to 
build a temple to-Fear and Paleneſs. Then telling 
his men, in the hearing of the enemy, that the 
motion Fuffetius had made was by his order, he 
cConfidently attacked the Fidenates, who being diſ- 
heartened by the apprehenſion of treachery in 
the Albaus, were eaſily routed; and then Fuffetius 
poured down from his hill upon the runaways. 
Tus concealed his knowledge of Fuffetius's tre- 
' 'chery,. went privately in the night to Rome, con- 
ſulted the Senate, and returned to the camp be- 
| fore. break of day. Inſtantly he detached Heora- 
+ D. Hal. ius tt with a choſen band of horſe, and foot to go 
r. 367. and demoliſh Ab; and while theſe orders were 
. executing, he commanded-both the Roman and 
en troops to attend him unarmed, but with 
rivate inſtructions to the Romans to bring their 
bead under their clothes, When the 5 all 
| N 
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aſſembled, he made a ſpeech 1 to. them, 1 in which 2 of 
he laid open the perſidiouſneſs of Fufßetius; and, * 2: 


ww 


in the concluſion, ordered him to be faſtened 10 VLLVS 5 


two chariots, and torn aſunder, by driving the 1. Thu 
horſes contrary ways. His chief accomplices 1 
were alſo put to the ſword; but the King King rank "I 
planted the reſt of the Alan ſoldiers and citizens B. Hal. 
to Rome, and even admitted the principal of * 
them into the Roman Senate. Of theſe the hi- 

Rorians particularly mention fix families 3 the 
Jullii, Quintu, Servilii, Gegani, Curiatii and Clz- Livy, c. 35. 
4. Others were promoted to the dignity of 
Knights, and all without exception eryoyed = 
Fran af Remax catingma, PATE 

This new increaſe of inhabitants obliged Td. 

des to enlarge che limits of the city; he took in 
Mount Cælius, and allotted :it for the Maut to 

ſettle upon (without excluding them from other 
weren built his on palace there: 
K. VI. THE Figenates perſevered in their re- D. He. B. 


volt, and Tullus ſpent the winter in making pre- F. 77 

Parations to attack them early in the ſpring. He 5 
chen took the field, defeated them under the walls 
of Fidene, and obliged them t to retire into the. ci- 
ty; where by cutting off all ſuccours and provi- 
bons frown! It, he reduced them to — extremities 


— of N under their own ſorm of 


govemment, only in dependance upon Rome. 
This compleat Victory procured him the Honours 


of a triumph, in which the ſpoib of the FAY 


aer capes a mente eee Ns. 
ö Fee 
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T Yer of And no the Romans, fluſhed with ſucceſs, and 
RO! 2 b. firengthened by their union with the A/bans, de- 
Tutu manded ſatisfaction of the Sabines for the inſults 
ws Third which ſome Roman citizens had formerly ſuffered 
5 1 < from them at the temple of the Goddeſs Feronia, 
2. P. x73; 4. e. (Flora, or Prgſerpina) which ſtood at the foot 
df mount Sorafe, upon the banks of the Tiber, 
and Was frequented by both Sabine and Romans. 
The Sabines not being able to get ſuccours, kept 


| themſelves for ſome time on the defenſive only, 


At length they came to ſo bloody a battle with 
the Romans; that both armies, terrified with the 
numbers of their lain,” retired into their own 
countries, and attempted nothing more that 
campaign. The next year the war was renewed 
with greater fury. The two armies met near Fre 
tum, à town about 13 miles from Rome, and the 
battle continued long in ſuſpence; till Tullus by: 

e e OO to. * 

a Rt" aer felſival 


Thbeſe feſtivals of Sets ad its. or F. were kept 
at Rome, in the month of December, under the name of Satur- 
*palia, and Opalia. They, "properly ſpeaking, were but one 
and the ſame ſolemnity, continued for ſeveral days together. 
The feſtival appropriated to Saturn, way fixed to'the-16th of 
the calends of January; and that of Opt, which was like 
wise a part of the Saturnalia, to the 14th. D, Hal. attributes 
the origin of them to Tllus Hoſtilius's vow. . Becauſe all the 
Bs. - "Fruits of the earth were gathered in in December, the Romans 
Ba | | therefore fixed the feflival of theſe Deities in that month, one 
= of which repreſented the Heavens, and the other the Earth, 
do whoſe united-influences. and power all fruits owe their 
1 Ee Theſe feſtivals were celebrated with mutual 
| Entertainments; the ſlaves themſelyes eat at their maſters ta- 
bes, Which was not only to reward them for their labour, 
ZEA $. : in 
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feſtival to their honour, fo raiſed hs courage of Year of 
his men, that he obtain'd a complete victory. ROMS 
The Sabines fubmitted and the Senate preſcribed Tyrus 
the conditions. of a treaty with them; which, Hoari- 
when concluded, was written on pillars erected i in King: 
holy places, that thoſe pillars might ve 3 5 br ag 

monuments of the ſuperiority of Rome. | 15 
- - So much ſucceſs carried the Romans to He pigs 

new pretenſions. They ſummoned all the Latin 
towns, which had been dependent on Aba, to 

ſubmit to the Roman laws. Upon this an aſſem- 

| bly ef the Latin nation was held at * Ferentinum, ' © 

where it was reſolved not to bow under the yoke 

of Rome; and two Generals were choſen to com- 

mand' their forces. The Romans did not make 

war upon them in a regular way, but after the 

old manner of inroads and incurſions, deſtroyi ying 

their harveſt. © Medulla, which had ſubmitted to 

Romulus, and ſince reyolted, was the only te mw. 

taken by King Tullus, in this war. 1 
The Sabines, ſome years after, thinking them- p. 170. 

{elves in a condition to take revenge upon Rome, 1 75 


e a the Kulte of it) but 
likewiſe, to renew / the remembrance of the golden age, in 
which all men were equal. Servants had at this time a 
right of being ſerved by their maſters, wearing their clothes, 
and reproving them for their faults. In this ſenſe we are to 
en, Herag#'s applying himſelf to his 92 


—— gt, Deren, Decembri, 


(Nando ita majores woluerum) utere: narra.. 


- way .. + 5.5 0. R. 


wel 


= « — here (yoke of n dee he; 
Karre in the where Maris now ſtands; C. & R. 
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. 5 The Raman Zi. Book J. 
3 [Fear invaded, the Roman territory, and, in ſmall 

—— tics, ſpread themſelves dll over it, to pillage; 

Torres and the little oppoſition they met with, encou- 
vs This raged, them to think of belieging Rome. But 
- Tullus marched againſt them, and once more 

33 entirely defeated them near the Malefaftors Fare. 
Plut: Nu-@ F. VII. IT is xclated; that King Tullus, when 
ma, P75" gyn old, 19 4000 ſuperſtition and credulity, 
and: was much impoſed upon by ſtories of pro- 


digies, and voices from heaven, upon which occa- 

Lon he grdered expiatory ſacrifices for nine days 

Lie. B. de tie wür Amme aftermands. in expia- 
"" 4ions, Ihen the people were terriſſed wich prodj- 


gies. He is ſaid alſo by ſome to have ſtudied 
magick, and to have hid himſelf in a private 
Place to perform a m * ſacrißoe, in order 
to raiſe Jupiter Elicius ; z but that, omitting ſome 
part of 0 neceſſary ceremonies, the God in 2 
 Tage ſet his palace on fire Hy lightning, ſo that 
, exnm. the King, his wife and. children all periſhed in 
the 8 But others are of opinion, that Tul- 
u del by the hands of per, Nlarcien, his fuc 
D. Hal. y. ceſſor; who, when the King and his whole fa- 
276 miily were met to perform a domeſtic facrifice, 
art flew them, and then ſet fi to the palace, o 


concedT h crime. | ahh as p ; 

v The art of raiſin ig fome Damen, e of x 
piter Bd, wis preendetf ts f Link, from the times of the 
old Kings of the Aborigines... We are told, that Faunus and 

Picus praftifed it in their time ; and that, by their enchant- 
ments, they forced this pretended Divinity to appear to them 
by the fide of a ſpring in Valy, and were by him enabled to 
eee Ek | 
* 1 C. AEX. | Tal 


* 
k 


in the. Komen that love of war, and 


T  1}_ hd ID % 


honours were done to his aſhes, Aſter a ſhort. I- 


- Tullus had been more inclined to — 
to-legiſlation. No law is mentioned to have been TME 


de children thould_ be, born hes 
ſhould,” in memory of the Horatii, be brought Font or 


up at the publick expence. Generoſity and per- B. Hal. p. 
ſonal eourage were his chief merit. As fur his 160. 


ambition of conqueſt, which. his predeceſſor :Nu- 
ma had, during his. long reign, ſo induſtriouſſy 
extinguilted, it conduced indeed much to the 
the Roman tate, and getting it a 
name, but not n N 


0 H A 7. v. 
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$ I. Ancus Marcius, the grandſon of Numa, is 
_ choſen 10 Tutcred Tullus Hoſtilius. He declares 
war againſt the Latines m..all the forms: pre- 
ſecribed iy Numa. He vonguiſbes the enemy in 
Le dee den, ther many their ob. 
F. II. He frengtbens Rome by new fortifications, 
and builds, Oſtia at -the.mouth of. the Tiber. He 
defeat the Fidenates, Sabines, Veientes mj 
Voll. 5, III. Eis- Air, leaving" tro Jams, gmler 
lbe tnitiun of Lucius Tarquinius, 4 ere 
e Hetruria, who had feta 4. Name. 5 


NE doceaſed King being 3 
von as a man "ſtruck, by the Gods, no 
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195 Te Roman Hl. Bock . 
Year 6f 'rerregnum, the People and Senate unanimouſly 
VIS. choſe*Hncus Marcius (ſon of Pompilia, the daugh- 
" © Maeve” cer of Numa) to ſucceed Tulles, The new King 
— began his rei reign; by endeavouring to reſtore Rome 
King. | 0 hs Goninon fo) eh Numa had left it; to 
in JH £t Tevive huſbandry, and the neglected worſhip of 
D. nil. B. the Gods. He was ambitious of imitating his 
3 Srandfather: But be on found, that his de- 
Poting himſelf wholly to works of peace drew 
Upon kim the * a che eee na- 

ions.” aun NL 
| The Laser] probe that chen treaty with 
| hol Ra — Wer binding, than while 
King Tullus lived, had committed hoſtilities in the 
territory of Rome. Aucus, determined to revenge 
it; nevertheleſs out of reſpect to the laws of Nu- 
ma, he; ee obſeryed : all the forms ap- 
| pointed 


— — 


E LOS Ries Jad e three, py ne PR 
nad.” 0 err 
Merten The Nomen 
. deſcended; the Pre- 
were often nick - names, taken from the 

3 'the perſon's birth, or his defects, or his bo- 
ape. And the Taft names were, to ſame, titles of 
kinodr2% thots of Hutu, Germanicur, 8c. Valerivi al- 
1 had his name of Aacus from the 
word , becauſe he had 4 crooked arm. C. & R. 
eſc forms were as follow. A Fecialis was deputed to 
to the Larines : he no Tooner arrived on the borders of that 
Parke bat he'cried out, Hear, great Japiter, Bear, ye con- 
Jines of the Latine nation, let juſtice bear. Jan @ publick mſ- 
„ 1107 e eee eee meg 
N therefore be gi ven to what I ay. After 
which Wh, n his demands ; and then, having called 
he added. theſe words ; lee, 


JD. 
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| pointed by him to be uſed in declaring war. He Ne | 
then eee ag: new: e marched 2 
: Dol. Axcus 


; cus 
. and impiouſy = theſe mat Taokich, e avere 1 or 2 \ 
goods to be delivered up to him] may'ft thou never Juffer me to re- | 
turn to my or country, He repeated theſe words at his enter- 
ing the Latine territory, then to the firſt perſon he met, then at 
the gate of the city, then in the market-place. .If in about 
thirty days his demands were not ſatisfied, he ſaid, O Jupiter, 
Juno, thou Romulus, and all ye Gods of Heaven, of Earth, and 
Hell; hearken ! T call you all to witneſs, that the Latines are un- 
ju. We will therefore enter into deliberations at Rome, on 
the proper means of obliging them: to give us juft /atisfaftion. 

No ſooner was the Fecialis returned, but; the King refer- 
red the affair to the Senate : which he did in the form pre- 
ſeribed by Nama, addrefiing himſelf to every patticular Sena- | 

| tor, in theſe very words: Say, wvhat think yen of the refuſal 
aubich the Pater Patratus, and whole nation of the Latines have 

given the Pater Patratus of :he Romans, of refforing and grant- 

ing us what aue demanded of them ?, To which every Senator 

gave this anſwer : Let xs again demand our rights by juft and | 

lawful war : This is the opinion. for wwhich* T declare myſelf. 

And when the greater part of the Senators had declared their 

opinions in this manner, the war was conſidered as | unanj- 

mouſly concluded on, Then the Fecialis went to the confines 5 
of the enemy's country, carrying in his hand a javelin, which 

was either headed with iron, or burnt at the end, and dip- 

ped in blood. When he came to the territory of the Latini, 
he pronounced the following preſcribed form of words, in the 
preſence of at leaſt three perſons, not under 14 years of agee 

On account of the damages which the ancient Latines have dons 
the Roman people, and in obedience to @ decree made by the Senate R 

2 People of Rome, importing, that war be declared againſt © 
the ancient Latines ; I, and the Roman People declare it and be- 
gin it, At which words he threw a dart upon the enemy's 
lands. (Livy, B. 1. c. 32.) All this ceremonial had been in- 
ſtituted by Numa; though that Prince having never engaged 
in any war, had never put it in practice: and Jullus, who was 
r 3 
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Year of 
ROME. 


Ancus - 


Fare 
cities of Latium, which he likewiſe took, he ſet- 


King. 
* D. Hal. 
p. 182. 


179 · 


be Roman Hiſt. Is 


Politorium, a Latine city, and ſurprized it. 
ſhed no blood, nor deſtroyed — Safe 

the inhabitants to Rome; and theſe, with 
the inhabitants of Tellena and Ficana, two other 


tled on the hill Aventinus*, which he incloſed, and 
made a part of Rur. but ae conlecrating 
the boundaries. 

- The next year the Lotine repeopled Pri 


which obliged Aucus to beſiege it again; and, 
upon the ſecond reduction of it, he demoliſhed it 


entirely. After this he led his troops four years 


ſucceſſively to the ſiege of Medulia, which he at 
length took and plundered. Ficaua, which he 
had neglefted to demoliſh, he reduced a ſecond 


time, and now deſtroyed it. The Latines, not 


making incurſions into the Roman territory; and 


p- 183. 


diſcouraged, appeared in the field, but being de- 
feated in one pitched battle, they durſt not ven- 
Amall parties, and contented themſelves with 


Ancus, to oppoſe them, made a like diviſion of his 
army, which he left to the conduct of Targuinius, 
(a foreigner lately come from Hetruris) 2 
af glory returned to his Capital. 


F. H. ROME was exceedingly enfarged in 


this Prince's time, for, not content with carrying 


its walls round the. Auentine hill, he likewiſe en- 
e ee tee cheblitzed the ln of chew ; 


and from his time they were always practiſed. And it ought 
bere to be obſerved, that at this time, no uſe was made of the 
Kiog's name or authority in treaties : 1 

People are mentioned. | 


1 f geh 


ce . e Regel State. 


"he other fide of the Ti) with 4 Wall an 
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miſſed the hill Jantculun, (which hood on 


inade it a fort of citadel for Rome; and in order 
to have a communication between the city and the 
new citadel, he built the bridge, called Sadifcius, 
(the firſt perhaps known in Tak) over the Tiber, 
in that place where it waſhes the foot of the kill 
Aventirtcs, To fapprefs the licentiouſneſs of the 
people, he next built a priſon in the Roman Fo- 


to from an enemy, in thoſe 
the country about it was low and flat, hie cauſed 
a wide ditch to be dug there, which was ever af- 
ter called Faſſa Quiritium, becauſe all the People 
wete employed to make it. 

When Ancus had finiſhed theſe works of weave, 
the firſt enemies that felt the return of His mar- 
tial difpoſition were the Fidenates, who being re- 


bels, he did not ſend a Fetialis to them, but 


marched ſtrait to Fidene, which he beſieged and 

took by Sap; this being the firſt inſtance we meet 

vith in Roman ſtory. of that kind of attack. 
He next marched againſt the Sabines, who, 


fince the death of King Tullus, believing them- 


ſelves diſcharged from the engagements they had 


entered into with Rome, had renewed hoſtilities. 


He quickly forced them to ſue for” Peace, ad 


they obtained ĩt on eaſy terms. 


The four following years Ancus employed in 
enlarging the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, in build- 
ing the port and city of Oftia, and in digging 
falt-pits on the ſea-ſhore, The diſtribution of ſalt 


which he made among his ſubjects at this time 


gave 


n ROME. 


run. And laſtiy, obſerving that Nome lay open : 
places where 
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The Roman- Hiſtory Book , 


Year of gave rife to thoſe publick liberalitics, called Cor. 
ROME: giaria, from the word Cungius, a meaſure in uſe 


Ancus. 


among the ancient Romans, containing about a 


19 gallon. 3 


King. 


"As" this he cine dofonred, the Yalmtes, and 


mg L. zi. was decreed a triumph by the Senate; and, to 


D. Hal. 5 reward the merit of Targuinius, who had diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf at the head of the Roman caval- 


ry, the King promoted him to the rank of a Pa- 
trician, and Senator. The Yolſci were next at- 


tacked, and Velitræ, their capital, beſieged by 


 Ancus; but the inhabitants, being reduced to ex- 


tremity, and ſending out their old mien as ſup- 


pliants, obtained firſt a truce, and afterwards a 


p. 182. 


peace. The King of Rome then turned his arms 


againſt thoſe of the Sabines, who had not yet 


deen conquered. Succeſs attended his expedi- 


Num. p. 
75+ 


tion, and he returned triumphant to Kome, where 
he paſſed ſome time in tranquillity, rr. 
9. III. ANCUS, after à reign - of 23 or 24 


| years, (in which, according to Livy, he ſhewed 
himſelf not inferior to any of his predeceſſors, 


either in civil or military government) is ſaid by 


Plutarch to have died by violence; but other wri- 
ters ſpeak of his death as altogether natural. He 
left two ſons, one one an infant, the other near fifteen 
years of age, and both under the guardianſhip of 


- Tarquinius, an able politician, who had found the 
ſecret to make himſelf equally the favourite of 


n 
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Plebeians. F. II. The Latines rene the war a- 
gainſt the Romans. Tarquin, y repeated vifto- 
ries over them, reduces them ta ſue for peace.” At 
bis return to Rome, he. builds a Circus far: the 
Roman games. F. III. He totally ſubdues the 
12 Lucumonies f Hetruria. F. IV. He a ,. 
plies himſelf to cleanſe and beautify Rome. 5. V. 8 
He renews the war with' the Sabines. He in- 
creaſes the number of the Roman Knights," The 
adventure of Navius the Augur. F. VI. ,Tar- 
gquin ſabdues the Sabines. F. VII. He:marks 
. out the area of a temple to Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva, on the bill Tarpeius, afterwards called 
Ibe Capitol. | He| marries one of bis daughters is 
Servius Tullius. F. VIII. 'The ſent of : Aneus 
conſpire the death of Tarquin. He is aſſaſinated 
in bis oum palace. The ſtratagem of Queen Ta- 
nagquil, 70. ſecure the kingdom to ber ſon-in-law, 
© who takes poſſeſſion f it, without bring Ka 
av to the throw, 4 7 


$, I. ARI I Us: was Saks nes Dake 
ratus, a merchant of Corinth, Who, to 
PO his great wealth from.Cyp/elxs, the Tyrant 
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p. 185. 
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of the moſt conſiderable. cities of Hetruria. "The 
Greek merchant married there a women of diſtinc- 
tion, by whom he had two ſons, Arunx and Lu- 
cumo.. The elder died before his father; and 


+ tho' he left his wife with child, yet his father not 
knowing it, and dying ſoon after him, left all 
his wealth to Lucumo: So that the poſthumous 
, ſon of Arunx, diſinherited before he was born, 


took the melancholy name of Egerius, from egere 
TO-WANT. Lacimo, now in poſſeſſion of all his 
father's immenſe riches, aſpired to the higheſt 


dignities in Targuinii; and his wife Tanaguil, an 


Hetrurian, was no leſs. ambitious than he of his 


advancement: But he being looked upon as a 


ſttanger, this hindered him from riſing to any 
conſiderable poſt. At the inſtigation of his wife 
therefore he reſolved to remove, with all his ef. 
fects, to Rome, where merit never failed of being 
rewarded with honours. No ſooner was he ad- 
mitted a citizen there, but he endeavoured to 
appear entirely Roman. He changed his names 


of Zutumo Damaratus, for thoſe of Lucius Tar- 


quinias ; artfully inſinuated himſelf into the King's 
favour; became popular by his liberalities and 
polite addreſs; and, left his great wealth ſhould 
create ſuſpicions of him. offered to depoſite it in 


| the publick treaſury, to ſupply the wants of the 


city. Beſides all this, he. diſtinguiſned himſelf 


by his military exploits, (the ſureſt ſteps to great- 


nefs,) and appeared to be no leſs able + Gay 


chan formidable in arms. 


Torquin as ſoon as ehe was det, turn- 


= : ed his thoughts to bring on the election of a new 


: 


G m. , Regal Se 165 
King with the utmoſt expedition, before the el Year of 


der of the late King's ſons ſhould be full BE IAE. 


teen; and, to keep him out of the ſight of the 


people during the Comitia; he. ſent him a hunt he, >a | 


ing in the country. This aſpiring Greek was the Fin 52 
firſt who introduced into Roms the cuſtomi of ſol c. 3 
liciting for offices, and openly making intereſt to. 
obtain them. Nay he did not ſcruple to extol 4 
his own merit in a publick harangue, and to pro- 
poſe himſelf to the people fur a ſucceſſor to An- 
cus. As he had already gained them by money 
and careſſes, he was choſen by à majority of 
votes; and the Roman people commanded him (for 
that was the term then uſed) to ſit down at the 
helm of affairs. And then to ſtrengthen his - 
party in the Senate, he created an hundred new 
Senators, who were called Sexatores Minorum Gen- 
tium, becauſe, choſen out of Plebeian families. 
But this name was never authorized by any pub- 
lick act. They had the ſame authority in the 
Senate as the other an Deen their children 
were deemed Patricians, _.. 
$. II. ALMOST all the nations ſubdued liy 
the Romans, pretending that their treaties wit! 
them were no longer binding than during the 
lives of thoſe Princes by whom they had been 
ſubdued, Targuin had inevitable wars to ſuſtain. 
The Latines were the firſt who attacked him, but 
not the whole nation of them jointly. Targuin D. Hal. B. 
| beſieged Apiolæ, took it by ſtratagem, and fold 3? 25%: 
the inhabitants for ſlaves. The Cruſtumini, who 
had reyolted, repented and ſubmitted; the King 
treated them mildly, but ſettled a Roman colo 
M 2 ny 


* 


164 5 The Roman Hiſtory. Book I. 
Year of ny among them. Nomentum likewiſe experienced 
— * the clemency of Targuin upon its ſubmiſſion, Col. 
latia being more obſtinate, the King, after its re- 
Teen duction, diſarmed, and taxed the inhabitants, 
. and placed a garriſon there to keep it in ſubjec- 
3. P. 257. tion. He gave the ſovereignty of this city to 
| Egerius, his brother Arunx's ſon, who from 
p.138. thence took the name of Collatinus, which he 
tranſmitted: to his poſterity. Corniculum was be- 
ſieged next, and after a brave reſiſtance, was 

; carried by affault, and reduced to aſhes. 
The fate of theſe cities induced ſeveral others 
to unite their forces to oppoſe the King's pro- 
greſs: But he defeated theſe forces in a bloody 
battle near Fidenæ; and then, taking advantage 
of the terror his victories occaſioned, ſollicited 
thoſe cities to enter into alliance with him; to 
which ſome of them conſented, chuſing rather to 
fubmit to a ſort of dependance upon Rome, than 
to run the hazard of being reduced to a ſtate of 
p. x89. flavery, This ſubmiſſion fo alarmed the reſt of 
| Latium, that, in a national aſſembly held at Fe- 
rentinum, they came to a reſolution to employ 
their whole ſtrength to oppoſe the torrent that 
. threatened them; and they engaged all Sabinia, 
p- 190 and a part of Haruki to join with them. In 
5 two actions the King vanquiſhed theſe confede- 
nate armies; and then thoſe Latine cities which 


= e, . 


ho edit. 
; Tarquin at his return to Rang ck * many 
'p.797: Yictories, had the honour of a triumph, and he 
EL | 5 4 1 ap- 
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9 cities to che building a Circus * for the . 
M . Noman 2 


„urge was of a Greek family: and this led him wikink * 
of building a Circus at Rome, in imitation of the chief cities of 
Greece. The firſt Circus which was ever built, and was a pats. 
tern to all — was in Elis, 2 e 46.48 games were 
celebrated. 


Ein certain the Roman games were alſo called, Che ames | 


Gamer ; Livy (B. 1. c. 35. ) aſſures us of it. Neyertheleſs, 
we muff not from thence conclude, that all the ſports which 


were the great games. Some were celebrated in the Circus, to 


Cen, Apollo, de. which were different from the great or Re | 


man games : Nor were thoſe called Megalen/es, the ſame with 


the great games. The former were celebrated before the Nones 


of April, and the latter on the eve of the Noner of Sepremiher. 


Beſides, the Roman/ games were inſtituted in honour- of the 


great gods, whence they were called be great games; and the 


Megalenſes only in honour of Cybele. Laſtly, the great games 
were inſtituted by the elder Targa; and the Megalenſes, ; 
not till Junius Brutus's time, who appointed them to the ho- 


nour of Cybele, then called erat, or the Great Goddeſs. 
At one end of the Circus ſtood the poſts round which the 
Chariots were obliged to turn; at the oppoſite end the cha- 


riots ſtarted, and on each fide of the Cirtus the ſpectators ſate 


in two great galleries. It is certain, that the end where the 
turning-poſts ſtood, deſcribed a portion of a eirele: and it is 


probable the oppoſite end where the chariots ſtarted, 1 


ſemi :- cireular: But this is not abſolutely certain. 5 
Dion. Hal. plainly tells us, that this Circus was three Sta 


and a half long and four Zuger 4 broad: and that 15000 men 


could ſit in it at their eaſe; but Play makes it only three Sta- 
dia long. He probably omitted the half Stadium, mentioned 
by the Greet hiſtorian, for the ſake of a round number” No- 
thing therefore temains, but to compute” how long and wide. 


the Circus was, according to our meaſures. No Plinytells ' 


us, B. 1. ch. 3. the length both of the. Roman Stadium and 


Tagen; The former, dt 1 * ie 
* e bun- 


were celebrated in the Circus, and which were called Circenſer, 


Ah King. 


265 
applied the wealth he had brought from the con- Year & 
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Bock l. 
Vir of Raman Games, otherwiſe called the Great Games, 
ROME: The place choſen for this Circus, was in the valley 
| Tan win Which reached from, the Aventine to the Palatine 
n r hill | 
| mT THE long war which this King wa- 
ged with the Hetrurians, and the ſignal victories 
he gained over them, greatly advanced his glory, 
and both enabled and' inclined him to introduce 
magnificence into his Court. Hetruria was a very 
large country, extending itſelf from the Tyrrhenian 
ſea to the - Apennine hills, and from Liguria to 
Strabo, the Tiber. The Latines called the inhabitants of 
Mel it fornetimes Tuſcans, and ſpmetimes Herrurians ; 
but the Greeks more frequently, - Tyrrbenians ; 
who, poſſeſſing ſo much of the ſouth coaſt of 1ta- 
, gave their name to the ſea, which waſhes it. 
This great ſtate was divided into twelve cantons 


| N e, ee ta twelve 
{33 : * 0 7 Fs e FATS 40 1 8 heads, 


J bundred rwenty: fire Raman feet, each of which feet contain- 
ed twelye inches, ar. ſinteen bngers-breadths; - ſa that conſe · 
the Circus, as it was three Stadia and an half, muſt 
| baye. been two thovſand one hundred ayd eighty-ſeven Re- 
_ max ſeet long. And it being four Fugera broad, each of which 
gers contained, according to him, myo hundred aud forty 
feet; is is from, thence cafy io jußer, that the Circus 
was nipe hundred fixty Reman feet broad, and conſequently 
was above twice as long as it was wide. So that the length 

of the Circus was ſomewhat ware than three EH furlongs 
225 near half an e op ahout a quarter of e Fred 

| gue. C R. is fut . ih%) 

The names of he expiviciies of the brenn dene 
h tans according to Clæuerius and Hoſftins, Cluffum, Perufias 
Cortona, Arretium, Volaterra, J etulpnium, Rufllæ, Terquiniss 
#ufevii, Care, Falerii, and ii. Fletruria was W 


. 2 
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Chap. VI. The Regal State. | 
| heads, who governed them with a ſort of ſove- 
reign authority, under the name of Larumones. 


e. 
O ME 


Sometimes one Lucumomy made war by itſelf; at r- 


other times the Hetrurians all joined in anational Fifth King 


body, in defence of their common intereſts. 


1 


Tarfuin having gained ſome advantages over D. Hal. B. 


certain of the Hetrurian Lucumonies, this . 
ed the jealouſy of the whole nation. Beſides, they 
had reaſon to complain of a want of juſtice in the 
King of Rome, who had not only refuſed audience 
to the Ambaſſadors they had ſent to him with a 
reaſonable demand, but had detained them as 
ſo © many hoſtages for the obedience of the He- 

The twelve Lucumonies, therefore, came 
to a Gen to make war upon the Romans , 
and it was decreed, that if any city of Hetruris 


the general alliance. They took the field, made 
themſelves maſters of Haas by the treachery of 
ſome of the inhabitants, and ravaged the Roman 
territory... Targuin, not being, prepared, ſuffered 
them to go on without oppoſition till the next 
year, when he had put himſelf into a better con- 
dition to engage with them. He then divided 
his army into two bodies; the Romans he com- 
manded himſelf, and gave the command of the 
allies to his couſin Col/atinus. The latter hy his 
ill conduct ſuffered a defeat: But the King f rout= 
ther of «ld thy leaniluy av pollidrils of tho Wins they 
{ent their children thither to cukivate their minds, till the 
rom A ee K . 


ſtood neuter, it ſhould be for ever cut off from 


3+» P. 192g 
193. ' 
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Year of ed the Hetrurians, firſt near Veit, and then un- 
O. der the walls of Cere. 

N 2 being a key to the dominions of Rome, 

Fifth, King, the conqueſt of it was of the utmoſt importance 


; & chat way, and after defeating the Enemy in a 
4er i Hor, engagement beſieged the place, and took 
. ***" I hate of the Fidenates who had been 
— in betraying it to the enemy, were firſt 
whipped and then beheaded ; the reſt were ſent 

into baniſhment, and their lands diſtributed by 

lot among the Roman ſoldiers. Then Targuin 
haſtened to attack the Hetrurians once more, be- 

fore the whole ſtrength of the new army they 

were raiſing could be got together. He came 

up with them near hci: a a {mall city of the 
Sabines, and gave them an entire overthrow ; for 

' p-195- Which the Senate decreed him @ triumph. And 
ni the Lucumonies deſpairing of any future ſuc- 
ceſs againſt the Romans, {ent an humble deputa- 
tion to aſk peace; which Targuin granted with- 
out inſiſting on any other condition, than their 


—— his ſovereignty over them. To this they 
readily agreed, and ſent him all the enfigns of au- 
thority they had among them: a crown of gold; 

a throne of ivory; a a ſcepter with an eagle on the 

top of itz a tunick embroidered with gold and a- 
„ vong mos. N branches; and 
N a pur- 
A Thien e Twnica palmata, It is true, au- 
Won Ometimes.confourd jt.with what they call Toa pida : 


but. theſe were two different ornaments, worn by thoſe who 


triumphed ; and it is neceſſary to ſhew here the difference 
Deen om. The 7. 93 was not, properly ſpeak- 
h | ing, 


Chip. VI. The Regal State. 169 
2 purple robe enriched with flowers of various N 
colouts. But the King deferr'd the making uſe . 
of theſe ſtately ornaments, till the People and Se- Tan 
nate had conſented to it by an expreſs decree: Fifth Kings 
He then employed them in the decoration of his * 
miumpb, and never after laid them aſide. Th this * 
_— ond Ss Wb eee 4 

n ** 


ing, a — ee oe 4 = an oa Ahe nal, 

ly hid under the robe. It at firſt had no ſleeves, and afterwards 

but very ſhort ones. As all the Romans wore Tunic, they 
ſhewed the difference of their rank, by that of their Tyricks. 
Some ſewed upon theirs purple flowers, which were ftack on 
like the heads of nails; and hence comes the word Laticla- 
vium. Only the chief Magiſtrates and Senators, and general 
officers of the army, could wear theſe. The inferior Magi- 
ſtrates, the Roman Knights, and ſome other officers in the - 
army, wore indeed Tunicks with purple flowers; but theſe p 
flowers were ſmaller than the others: and from hence comes 
the name Anguftielavium. As for thoſe who triumphed, of 
whom we are now ſpeaking, they, inſtead of A OT ae) 15 
flowers, wore purple Palm Branches upon their tunicks, thence 
called Tunice Palnatæ. The Toga pita, ſome think, was a 
robe common among the Romans, only of a purple colour: 
And as to the robe in general, it was nothing but a ſort of very 
long mantle, which hung in great folds quite down to the 
ground, and which they put on upon their right ſhoulders, 
throwing one lappet of it over the left: The robes of the 
Senators were adorned with great purple flowers, as well as 
the Tunit; and thoſe of the Knights with ſmaller. And the 
Robes of thoſe who triumphed were likewiſe probably as 
dorned with-palm-branches, as their Tanicks were. At leaſt, 
it is certain they were made of rich ſtuffs, and had ſome gold 
in them; and they were called Toge pictæ. — — 
ever had the privilege of wearing them out of a r Sore 
n ee ggg 0. _ 
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170 The Roman Fiir. Book J. 
Year of F. IV. HAvmd now an interval of reſt from 
3 his wars, he turned his thoughts to the fortifying, 
| rwe cleanſing, and beautifying the city. He under. 
nan Kia took to build the walls of Rome of hewn ſtone, and 
D. Hal. . drained the low grounds about the Forum, and be. 
227. 200, tween the hills, in order to the making thoſe con- 
mn ſeers, which when made by the ſecond 
Tarquin, were among the wonders of the world. 
He likewiſe adorned the Forum, ſurrounded it 
with galleries, made ſhops in it for bankers and 
money-changers, erected temples, ſchools for the 
youth of both ſexes, eee gere pond 

tration ef publick jutice. 7 

$ V. TARQUTN after ore che dent in 
theſe works of peace, entered into a new war with 
D. Hal. B. the Sabines, on pretence of their having aſſiſted 
e the Hetrurians; and he came to a battle with 
them, which laſted the whole day. The advan- 
tage was ſo equal on both ſides, that the two ar- 

mies ſtood in awe of each other, and retired into 


c 
fone, and neither expence nor labour was ſpared to make the 
worle durable. Their height and breadth were fo conſidera- 
ble, that a cart loaded with bay could eafily paſs thro! them 
But the greateſt difficylty of the work was, to convey the 
waters (whieh through theſq ſewers were to carry off the filth) 
into the Tiber. It was neceſſary to cut through hills, and 
under the city, through rocks, a channel large enough for a 
navigable ftream, and covered with arches ſtrong enough to 
boar the weight of houſes, which were often built upon them, 
and ſtood as firm; as on the mot folid foundations. The ex- 


peyceof this incomparable work was never ſo well underſtood 

as: when it came to be repaired. The Ceanfors gave noleſ 

than a thouſand Talents to him who undertook to cleanſe 
theſe ſewers. C. & R. 

| their 
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their reſpeRive countries, without comnitting — 

any further hoſtilities the reſt of the campaign 

During this ceſſation of arms, T arquin, confider- Taxgorn 

ing that he had often been hindred from ſufficient - inn ung 

ly purſuing the advantages of a victory, for want 

of horſe, reſolved to add ſome new bodies of 

| Knights to thoſe of the firſt inſtitution: But as 

the firſt diviſien of the horſe into three corps; had 

been determined by Auguries, Attrus Navizs, the 

| moſt famous Augur of that time, oppoſed the 

King's deſign as irreligious. Targuin could not 

perſuade himſelf that the Augur was ſerious in 

Ceeaninen, an —— dialiedine * @ 

into his preſence, being reſolved to confound wy 

and diſcredit, in him, that divining art, which 

ſuperſtition. maintained to che Apiputenet the 

Royal Authority. 
. 

the midſt of the Forum, and in the fight of all the | 

people, the King ſaid to him, Diviner, catſt thou * 

See by thy art, whether what I am thinking of B. al. B. 

can be done, ar not? Go aud conſult thy birds, The 2. p. 29% 

Augur did as he was ordered, and returning us. 

quickly, anſwered, Yes, Tarquin, my art tells me, _ 

that what you are thinking of may be done. Upon 

which Tarquin, pulling out a razor from under 

his robe, and taking a flint in his hand, replied 

with a contemptuous ſmile, I wes. thinking uhe- 

| 1 

J baus taken thee in thy own cruſt; tb 

the Gods into thy deciſions is all cheat and im mpoffure. 

If thou canſt perfarm what is impoſſible, do. At theſe 

words the People burſt aut 1 whilſt 


| . : ; Ns ' 
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Year of Navius alone diſcovered no emotion. He ad- 
ROME. ꝗreſſed himſelf to the King with an air of aſſu- 
; renn rance, and ſaid, © Put the razor to the flint, and 
Fa Kan try; T readily ſubmit to any puniſbment, if what you 
thought of be not dane. Upon trial, the razor paſ- 

ſed through the flint ſo eaſily and ſo ſuddenly, 

that, Targuin having given more force to it than 

was neceſſary, it wounded and drew blood from 

his hand. The people hereupon gave a great 

ſhout, the King's contempt for the Augur turn- 

ed into admiration, and, from this time, the au- 

gural ſcience had a higher degree of credit in 

D. Hal. p. Nome than ever before. (Targquin afterwards e- 
NOM” refed a ſtatue of brafs to the memory of Navius, 
in the place called Comitium, where the publick 
aſſemblies were held; and there it continued till 
the time of Auguſtus. The razor and flint, kept 
as monuments of the miracle, were depoſited 
near the ſtatue *, under an altar, 8 e mage they 

ſmwore witneſſes in civil cauſes.) c 
But tho” Targuin hid aſide his Srojef of in- 

| creaſing the number of the Corgs of horſe, he 


8 Noviartook the fint inc his own hands, und 
ent it, in Targuin's preſence. . 
VV 
5 | related with ſo many reported by all the wri- 
| | ers of the Roman Hiſtory, and adopted even by ſome of the 
Fathers of the church, who without queſtioning i it, imputed it 
to magick, ſnould be a mere fabulous invention: and yet 
tidis js the judgment which Tally himſelf formed of it, tho 
an Augur, Look with contempt, ſays he to his brother Quintw, 
Tot awith contempt on the razor and flint of the famous. Attius; 
. <ohen we reaſon at Philoſophers, woes. ao ee 4 
E . ef 


: 1 | _ in- 
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increaſed' the number of the Knights in each 


Gerin making the Ronan cavalry amount all 
to 1800 men. 7 9014 tt 
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F. VI. WITH: this reinforcement the King Fifth Kids 


marched out to renew the war with the Sabines, 
* had got ſuccours from Hetruria, and were 
encamped near Fidenæ, by the place where the 
Anio joins the Tiber. The Hetrurians, paſted on 
one bank of the T; iber, and the Sabines, on the 
other, had a communication by a bridge of boats. 
Targuin, who had pitched his camp upon the 
Anio, at a little diſtance from the place where it 
diſcharges itſelf into the T iber, perceived, that 
the current of that little river would carry into 
the Tiber any thing, Which was ſent down it; 
and that if the ſame wind, which then blew, con- 
tinued, it would, with a little help, carry barks 
up the Tiber againſt the ſtream, and bring them 
to the enemy's bridge. With this view, he built 
flat- bottom boats, like rafts, and loaded them 
with dry wood, ſulphur and roſin : and in the 
night,” while the wind continued favourable to 


his deſign, he ſent theſe fire-ſhips ſome down f 
the Amo, and others up the Tiber, at the ſame 


time; ſo that the bridge, being thus inyeſted on 


D. Hal. p. 
191, 4 


- 


Liv. C. 37. 


both ſides with fire, was quickly all in a fame. 


The Sabines ran inſtantly to extinguiſh it; and, 


as is very frequent on ſuch unforeſeen and ſud. 


den accidents, left their camp unguarded. "Tar- 


„Who, to attack it, had, with the beſt part of 


5 ſoles. marched out ut his intrenchments 
whe it was yet dark, was by break of day maſter 


of it. On the other bank, a detachment, which 
__ by 


. p * 1 3 
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by his order had paſſed che Te: in the night, 
fell ſuddenly upon the camp of the Hetrurians, 
in the inſtant that the bridge of boats took fire, 
2 King) had given. The 
enemy, diſconcerted and routed on both ſides of 


the river; periſhed, ſome of them by the flames, - 
others by the ſword, and others by leaping into 
the Tiber, to ſave themſelves; and their arms 


which floated down the ſtream, carried the news 


of the victory to Rome, before the couriers, dif. 


_ patched by the King, arrived there. 


After this, Targuin would give his ay no 


reſt, but immediately entered the territory of the 
Sabines; whoſe misfortunes had not yet abated 


their courage. They ventured to face the Ro. 
mant, with an army tumultuouſly aſſembled. Be- 


ing onee more routed, they ſued for peace, but 
TIO NAT N Sor Te hots 
than a truce, 


This truce was 40 tens} ep than the 8 


bines paſſed the Auio, and made incurſions on the 
territory of Rome; but tho they were equal in 


numbers and bravery to the Romans, Targuin, in 
a pitched battle, defeated them by the ſtratagem 


of detaching a body of horſe, which fetched a 
compaſs and came upon their rear during the 


action. The Sabines imputing their ill ſucceſs to 


| the incapacity of their General, choſe a more ex- 


perienced Commander for the next campaign. 


The King of Rome appeared early in the field, and 


ſhewed himſelf to the enemy: and when he found 


that their new General, not having got * 
2 all 


„ — K ot# 
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all his troops, avoided a battle, and kept within Year of. 


his camp, he blockaded him there, and reduced 


of a dark ſtormy night, marched his army ſecretly. . 
out of his/intrenchments, and ſtole off; nn 
the campaign ended. 

The next year, the Cabites, oledfert ith the D. Hal. p. 
conduct of their General, took courage again. 
enliſted. all their youth capable of bearing atms, 
and formed a numerous army, which they divid- 
ed into two bodies. Tarquin on the other fide 
augmented his forces with troops from Latium, 
Hetruria, and all his allies, and divided them into 
three armies, which were always to encamp near 
each other. He commanded the Romans himſelf, 
put his nephew Collatinus at the head of the He- 
trurians, and gave the command of the Latines 
and other allies to Servius Tullius, a foreigner who 
had been a ſlave, and had ſince obtained the 
privileges of a Roman citizen, The battle laſt- 
ed the whole day; and Targuin obtained the vic- 
tory; but not till he had inſpired his men with 
freſh courage, by making a yow to Jupiter, Fund, 
and Minerva, to build them a magnificent tem- 
ple. While he was marching afterwards to be- 
liege the Sabine cities, they ſent Deputies to him 
to ſue for peace, offering to give him poſſeſſſon of 
their fortified places, and of all their country, 
if he would grant them tolerable conditions. He 
treated them favourably, as he had done the He- 
e 
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him to the utmoſt extremity for want of proviſi- ae 5 
ons: however, the latter, taking the advantage Fiſh King 
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the conqueſt of Hetruria. ü 
F. VII. THE victorious King did not forget 


Fi % his vom to build a temple to Jupiter, Funo, and 


. Hal. p. 
401. 


Minerva. He level'd the top of the hill Tarprius 


(formerly Saturnius) marked out the plan of the 


temple, and laid the foundations of it. Navins 


© the Augur, having been conſulted about what 
part of Rome Jupiter would like beſt to be placed 


in, had declared for the hill Tarpeius: but then 


a difficulty aroſe about removing the Gods, who 


had already got poſſeſſion of this hill, without 


giving them offence. By the help of Augury, it 
was diſcovered, that they were all willing to be 


| removed, except the God Terminus, and the 


Goddeſs Youth, who having no mind to go, were 


afterwards incloſed within the walls' of the tem- 


ple, the Area of which was now EINE by 
W 710 


3 Angur fon after diſappeared, He 


h | was ſuppoſed to be murdered; and the people 


were very inquiſitive after the authors of his 


death; The ſons of Ancus Marcius endeavoured 


-Þi 305- 


to fix the calumny upon the King, and accuſed 


him publickly. Tarquin attempted in vain to ap- 


peaſe the tumult which they excited; Servius Tul. 
hius, the King's ſon-in-law, and the moſt popular 


man in Rome, was abliged to employ all his cre- 


_ dir to quiet the rage of the people. At length 


N the falſeneſs of the accuſation being known, the 


- ; 


* B. I 65. places this Fad of de umwillingu/s of 


Texwinys to remove, in the reign of Targuin the proud. 


ſons 


chan VI. Te Regal Stats. 


bons of. Htcus were deteſted for having raiſed the 


ſlander. However, Tarquin pardoned them, in 
conſideration of the favours he had received 
from their father. 
He was more ſevere ee « prodliegcs 
Vial. - He cauſed her to be buried alive, and 
the man, who had diſhonoured her, to be whip- 
ped to death. Nevertheleſs, he did not loſe his 
_ eſteem for the claſs of Veſtals; on the contrary, 
he added tuo to their number, augmenting it to 
fix, 
| 6 VII TARQUIN Wem 
old. (of which he had reigned 37) and drawing 


near his end, the ambition of the ſons of Aucus 
grew more active. They always remembered Li 


with indignation the arts by which their guar- 
dian had ſecured to himſelf their father's king- 
dom, nor could they brook to ſee a foreigner fit 
upon the Roman throne to their prejudice : But 
when they perceived that the kingdom was not 


likely to paſs to them, even after the death of 


Tarquin, but that Servius Tullius would probably 
ſucceed his father-in-law, they no longer ſet any 


bounds to their reſentment. Vat] ſaid they, 


while we, the ſons of Ancus Marcius, are living, 
| ſhall the Roman throne lie open, not only to ſtran- 
gers, but even to ſives ? Nevertheleſs, they bent 
their fury rather againſt the life of Turguin than 
of Servius, both becauſe the revenge of a King 
was more to be dreaded than' that of a private 
man, and becauſe, ſhould they deſtidy Servius, 


Tarquin might provide himſelf another ſon-in-law 


to ſucceed him. Tze method they took to com- 
Vox. I, N pas 
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as — if they w were eee Thee going near 


ro the; King's palace pretended to have a quarrel 


about ſome goats. The noiſe they made reach- 
ing the inmoſt rooms of the palace brought the 
officers of the Court about them, hO carried 
them before the King, to whom they both ap- 
pealed. At firſt they began to bawl and rail at 
each other till they were reſtrained by a Licdor 
and ordered to ſpeak by turns. Then one of 
them began to tell his ſtory, and, while the King 
was wholly attentive toi it, the other hfting up 
his hatchet gave him a great cut in the head; 
after which, leaving his weapon in the wound, 
he inſtantly. ran out of doors with, his fellow. 
But, while ſome of the company haſtened to aſſiſt 
the, wounded, King, others purſued. the ruffians 
and ſeized them; and, being, put to, the torture, 
they confeſſed by whom they had been employ- 
ed. By this time there was a great concourſe 
of people. at the palace wondering As (Kemp, 
and curious to know the event. | 
Queen, Taxaquil did, not loſe.. her Preſence of 

mind op this She cleared the. palace 
of the crowd, ſhut h Lie uꝑ in the apartment of 
the expiring King, with only, her ſon-in-law, Ser- 
vius Tullius, his wife, and Ocri/fia his mother, and 
preſſed him to aſcend, the throne, that. Targuin's 
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*b 6 nab comes mh: th children here poker 
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is dine, and not theirs who bavt committed tht 
greateſt villany by the hands of other nen. Take 
 contage theti, and follois the Gods thy condufttrs; 
tobs forefeld thy future glory by the divine o pre 
whith ſhone round thy head. Let that celeſtial flame 
now warm tbee. Rouze thyſelf in earneſt. We who 
were ftrangers have reigned here. hint who thou 
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art, not bf Bom thou waſt born; amd if thy counſeli 


are at a ſtand by reaſon of this unexpefed uctident, 
fallow mine. She then opened the window which 
looked upon the ſtreet, and bid the people be in 


no concern; ſhe told them that the wound was 


not deep, that the King was ſtunned with the 
ſudden blow, but was come to himſelf again, and 
ſhe hoped they would fee Him very ſhortly; that 


vius Tullius, who would adminiſter juffice to 
This ſtratagem ſucceeded.” The report, that the 
King would ſoon be well again, and appear in 
publick, being ſpread and. believed, this ſo terri- 
hed the ſons of Ancus, that 


The ſecond day after the murder of Targdin; 
Servins Tullius, attended by the Z3ors, fat on the 


be decided, and upon others he pretended be 
ol, Lache Farquidint and friinx; were the ſons or grandions 
2 Prifecs. Das, Nat conterids. warmiy far che 


vits wis a child, and aſleep, a fudden light or flame, in form 
of x crown, encompaſſed and reſted upon his head. 


in the mean time he ordered them to obey Ser- 


| they went of their 
own accord into bafiſhment to Sueſſa Potmetia, 


throfie in the royal robes; and heard cauſes; fome 


ogra! S903 \ | yr oe 
A report had been carefully propagnted, that when Ser 


N 2 would L 


f 
it 
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4 * AD would conſult the King. As it ITY him to 
G15 tevenge the attempt againſt the perſon of his So- 

| ——— vereign, he accordingly cited the ſons of Ancus to 
Tar appear before his tribunal ; and upon their non- 
Vi Ki. appearance, they. were declared infamous, and 
their eſtates confiſcated. _ The Regent continued 

for ſome time to act this part, and ſo managed his 


affairs, as to gain the hearts of the Romans, by 


his prudent adminiſtration. At length, when he 
thought his authority ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, the 
death of Targuin was proclaimed as a thing re- 
dent, with loud lamentations, and Servius per- 
formed magnificent obſequies for him: after 


yvhich, without being legally elected King, ei: 


ther by © Senate or People, he continued to hold 

the reins of Government, appearing in publick 
with anne and ne ee 
royalty. h 


F king 
dom with the conſent of the Farhers, 
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| $ 1. The Birth and Elicaridsrof Servius Tullius. 

be honours he pchi to the Goddeſs Fortune upon 
bi elevation to ibe Throne. F. II. The Parri- 

*:\ claus; conſpire to Aiſpaſet him. Ile gains the 
people to bis intereſt, is legally elected King by 
Aus Curiz,. and though the Senate refuſes to con- 
Irm this election, keeps poſſeſſion. F. III. Servius 
Ri ee the rebelli tous n iP enlarges 

| Rome, 
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DR and adds a fourth Tribe to the three il | 
He inſtitutes the Compitalia in favour of 

| He divides the Roman territory witb its 

g inhubltdiits into Ternzs. He marries bis two 

daughters to Lucius Tarquinius and Aruns, the 

grandſons of the late King: He ſubdues the He- 

trurians. F. IV. Servius divides the Roman 

 Gizens into fix CLAssEs, and theſe into Cxx- 
TURIES. He inſtitutes the Cxxsus and the 
LusTRUM, and coins money. F. V. He gives 1 

tbe LIBERTI or Freed- men the privilege of _ 
Roman Citizens. F. VI. He reforms the Regal | 
Power, and executes a ſcheme for ſecuring to the 

Romans the fidelity and friendſhip of the La- 

tines and Sabines. F. VII. The wicked in- 
trigues of Tarquin and the younger Tullia. 
Tarquin accuſes the King of uſurpation before the | 
Senate. Servius pleads bis cauſe there, but ap- | | | 
peals to the People, and is by them confirmed on 1 
the throne. F. VIII. Tarquin regains the King's 

| favour by ſubmiſſions, but ſoon after cauſes him tg 

be murdered, and uſurps the kingdom. | 


LL GERVIUS Tullias, the urch King of 8 vier of 


was the ſon of Ocrifia, a woman of eu 8 S 


traordinary beauty and diſtinguiſhed virtue, ce 1 
taken captive at the ſacking of Corniculum: but 1 
who his father was is uncertain. Dionyſus re- Sexvivs 
ports that one Tullius, a warrior of royal extrac- Sm Kaus, 
tion, and killed in the defence of that city, was P. 3 
the huſband of Ocriſia, and at his death left his TX 
wife with child of this fon. Farquin made a pre- 
e, ſent of the fair captive to Queen Tanagquil, who 


N3 | being 
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| 8 being ſoan after appriged of her quality and me. 
_ ray rit, conceiyed a particular eſteem for her and re- 
cc. ſtored her to freedom. Nevertheleſs, Ocriſias 
ſon, being born while ſhe was pet in a ſtate of 
W- fervituge, had thence the name of Servius. This 
Sixth King. is Diony/ius's account. But Plutarch will have 
— de Ocriſſa ta have been a virgin at the time of her 
Rom. p. falling into captivity, and to have afterwards mar- 
323. ried one of the King's clients, by whom ſhe had 
D. Hal. B. Servius T1 ullins, Nor have there been wanting 
+: P. 302. writers who have given this Prince a divine origin, 
and made him the ſon of Vulcan, a fable which 
probably owed its riſe ta another fable, reported 
for truth by Tanaquil. and Ocriſia, of a ſudden 
flame, in form of a crown, grhich ſurrounded the 

head of Servius when he was a child and aſleep. 
From ſuch different accounts, as alfo from the 
ilence of the Capitoline marbles on this head, tis 
pretty certain that nothing was leſs known to the 
hiſtorians than the true * deſcent of Servius. In 
theſe things however they all agree, That King 
Tarquin and his Queen had the ſame tenderneſs 
for the ſon of Ocriſia as if he had been their 
own offspring, and took. the ſame care of his edu- 
cation; and that, neyertheleſs, it was chiefly to 
his _ wiſe, noble, and uniform conduct that 
he owed his gradual Ae to the * ſtep 
of honour, 5 | 


Father Catroy thinks it SAT the hiftorians | 
have made Tarpuin himſelf the Father of Servixs; but would 
| it not hae beon ware bmg if apy; of thei bad, nge Fer- 
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 $4rvins Tullius diſtinguſſhed himſelf by his mi- 
lirary atchievements, even before he was arrived © 
to the age of 'manhood. The reputation of a 
brave warrior, which he then acquired, increaſed 
as he advanced in years; and this, with his ami- 
able polite manners, his eloquence; and his extra- 


_ eſteem and affection of the people, that with una- 
aimous approbation he was raiſed to the rank of 
a Patrician and to a place in the Senate, The 
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ordinary ability in council, ſo gained him the 


King and Queen nevertheleſs did not originally : 


intend him the honour of an alliance with the 
Royal Family. They married him to Gegania a 
Roman lady of illuſtrious birth; and it was only 
after her death that they firſt thought of giving 
hem their daughter 2 arquinia : but after this al- 
Hance the King tepoſed an intire confidence in 
him for the management both of his domeſtick 
concerns, and the affairs of the publick; in which 
latter Serwins acquitted himſelf fo well, that the 


people were quite indifferent whether they were 


governed by hitn or Tarquin; and this it was that 
made it ſo eaſy for him to ſeat himſelf on the 
throne upon the death of his father- in- la W. 
As Servius, notwithſtanding his ſuperior me- 
tit, looked upon himſelf to be wholly indebted 


to Fortune for his grandeur, the firſt homage he 


paid, after he was King, was to this Goddeſs ; 
and he erected an incredible number of altars and 
temples to her, ſtiling her by various epithets : 
And being reſolved to make the peaceful Numa 
his pattern, and aſpire to fame by eſtabliſhing as 
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anch order in the civil polity of Rome as that wiſe 


Neo Prince 
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Prince had done in the religious, he, like him, 
r. pretended to have private converſations with a 
Goddeſs, and Fortune was his Egeris. 
$. U. BUT how much ſoever Servius had 
been favoured by his Goddeſs in poſſeſſing him- 
ſelf of the government, the beginning of his 
reign was not without diſturbances, - The Patri- 
cians eſpecially were much diſſatisfied with the lit- 


tle reſpect he had ſhewn ta the ancient uſages, up- 


on the demiſe of a King. He had aſcended the 
throne without being elected ta it, and only as a 
Regent; there had been no Interregnum as for- 
merly. Complaints of theſe things were firſt 
drop'd in private aſſemblies, but ſoon improved 


into almoſt a general conſpiracy ; and the Senators 


agreed among themſelves, that the firſt time they 
met, they would force the King to lay aſide his 
royalty. Servius, in this emergency, applied him: 


ſelf to gain the people, and employ their power 


againſt that of the Patricians. Among his other 
natural endowments, he had a ready and lively 


_ eloquence, proper to make impreſſions on a mul- 


| 3 


titude. When therefore he had convened the 


People, having with him the two grandſons of 


the late King, one on each hand, he made a 
ſpeech to the aſſembly to this effect: See Bere, il. 


 tuftrious Romans, the tender offspring of one of your 


greateſt Kings, The bare fight of them will bring 10 


© your remembrance the virtues and vittories of their 


grandfather. A melancholy death and cruel parricide 


robbed you of him, and left his ' poſterity expoſed to 
the artifices and fury of his aſſaſſms. I alone re: 
ceived 4 charge from the dying King to protect theſe 


1 5 * 
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belpleſs children in their infancy: and to 1his 1 found 
myſelf _prezengaged, both by the alliance F had made 


in Tarquin's family, and by. the favours heaped on 
me by that generous Printe. Be you, Romans, their 


' oint guardians with me; and whatever gratitude you 


owe me fur the ſervices ] have formerly dine you, 
which I need not remind you of, let it all be tranſ- 


ferred to theſe my pupils. But why ſhould I employ 
many words with you in their favour ? You know 


what is fit to be done, and will do it. T ſpall now 
only tell you the benefits I have reſolved to procure 
for you ; and it was for this reaſon T called you to- 
gether. You ſhall no longer be the flaves of your 
creditors, nor bear the chief burthen of the publick 
taxes. I will provide remedies for both theſe evils. 


13; 
Year of 
ROME. 
SERVIUS.. 
TvLLiivs. 


I is not juſt, that tbe lands which are conquered 


at the expence of your toils and blood, ſhould be diſtri- 
buted only among the moſt audacious of the great; 
whilſt you continue without a foot of land of your 
own, and are obliged to cultivate the eſtates of others 


for hire. You have long. enough borne the con- 


temptuous uſage of the Patricians 'who hardly look 


upon you as freemen, becauſe you are poor, I will 


never reſt till F have eſtabliſhed you in perfe# liberty. 


Nor was this harangue of the King mere empty 


words.: for a fews days after he commanded all 
the inſolvent debtors to ſend him an account of 
their debts, and the names of their creditors ; 


and then cauſing compting-houſes to be opened 
in the Roman Forum, he there paid all with his 


own money. He likewiſe publiſhed an edict, 
commanding all ſuch as had uſurped any lands 
belonging to the publick, to quit them at an 
ww”; | — appointed 


D. Hal. B. 
4+ p. 216. 
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Year of appointed time; and ordered thoſe of the citi- 
ROME, zens, who had no land of their own, to petition 
 Szxvivs for them. And, laſtly, he made ſome new laws, 
Tous which. retrenched certain pretended privileges, 
D. Hal. R. made uſe of by the Patricians, in their law-fuits 
* wich the Plabeies, te ver and oppreſs them. | 
But though the inclinations of Servius Tullius 
led him more to works of peace, and civil go- 
- vernment, than to military exploits, he found 
himſelf obliged to embark in a war. It proved 
a very. long one, -but brought much gloty both 
to the Naman people, and to their King. The 
Veientes, whom Targuin had often fubdued, re- 
fuſed now to recogniſe the Sovereignty of Rome, 
and had lately treated with ſcorn ſome ambaſſa- 
dors ſent from thence to claim their ſubmiſſion. 
We entered, ſaid they, into no treaty with the ſon 
of a ſlave; nor will we ever ſubmit to Servius's do- 
minion, Tarquin 5s dead, and our obligations to be 
ſubject to the Romans are dead with him. : 
This confidence of the Veientes proceeded part-. 
ly from the hopes they had of profiting by the 
Aiſſenſions between the King and Senate of Rome. 
They therefore prepared for war, and drew two 
other Lacumonies, viz. thoſe of Cere and T arquinii, 
into their party. But Se#vius, by his courage and 
conduct ſubdued theſe confederates, and, -judg- 
ing it proper to make them examples of ſeveri- 
© ty, becauſe they had been the aggreſſors, he de- 
prived them of their lands, and —— the 
property of them to ſuch of the new citizens of 
Rome, as had yet no lands of their own-: After 
2 ſupported by en ory and the fa- 
| 5 vour 
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vour of the people, he obtained the honours of Year er 
a Triumph, in _ſpight of che W W 
nate. Szxvius : 
The Senators now eng the — 4 Tu 
well affected to the King, ſuppreſſed their com- King. 
plaints, leſt if they inſiſted on an [nterregnum, it 4 p. 231. 
ſhould occaſion a legal election of Servius by the p- 216. 
Curie. This Prince had too much penetration not 
to ſee into the myſtery of their policy, and there- 
fore reſolved to make advantage of the preſent fa- 
vour of the multitude, to render his title to the 
throne leſs diſputable. He aſſembled the citizens, 
and, in a moving ſpeech, which drew tears from 
their eyes, complained of a deſign formed by the 
Patricians to take away his life, and to bring back 
the ſons of Ancus, And this, ſaid he, for no other 
reaſon but the kindneſs I have ſhewn to the Plebei- 
ans. In the concluſion of this harangue he left p. 237. 
the kingdom abſolutely to their diſpoſal, and beg- 
ged them to determine between him and his pu- 
pils on one fide, and their competitors on the 
other. F you give ſentence againſt us, theſe chil. 
dren, with the reſt of Tarquin's family and blood, 
Hall immediately leave the city. As for me, I haut 
lived long enough for the views of virtue and glory: 
nor when I have once leſt the hearts of you, my peo- 
ple, which I value above all things elſe, will 1 conſent 
to drag on an ignominious life among ſtrangers. Take 
then theſe faſces, and if you ſo think fit, give them to 
_ the Patricians; I will trauble you no more with ny: 
Preſence, As he ended theſe words he ſtepped p-. 218. 
down haſtily from the Tribunal, in order to ow | 
the * but they called to him to ſtay, in- 


treated 
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Year of treated him to be their King, and even uſed vio- 
ROME. Jence to ſtop him. Some cried out, Let the Cu- 
Szxvivs Ti be aſſembled, that wwe may eleft Servius without 


N Accordingly a day was appointed ; and, 
when the day came, he was choſen King. How- 


mw : ods Sit —— to con- 
ſirm this election; and their faction was fo for- 


midable, that Servius deliberated with himſelf, 
whether he ſhould not renounce the dignity con- 
ferred on him by the people: but imparting his 
_ perplexities to Tanaquil, ſhe encouraged him, and 
even took an oath of him, whereby he engaged 
himſelf not to refign the kingdom. This mag- 
nanimous Queen died ſoon after; and the King, 
to immortalize her domeſtick virtues, the true 
glory of a woman, hung up ber ciſta in the 
temple of Hercules. | 

F. III. AS Servius was now reſolved | to con- 
tinue on the throne, the | Hetrurians furniſhed 
him with an opportunity to augment his glory, 
His victory over them obtained him the honour - 
of a ſecond Triumph. An interval of reſt after 
this war he dedicated to the enlarging and a- 
dorning the city. Romulus had incloſed at firſt 
only the hill Palatinus, and afterwards added the 
hill Tarpeius; to theſe Numa joined the Quiri- 
natis : Tullus Hoſtilius took in the hill Cælius; 
Artus Martius incloſed mount Aventine and join- 
ed the Janitulum to the city by a wooden bridge; 
Targiimus Priſcus only built the walls of Rome of 
| hewn ſtone, without enlarging its bounds ; but 
Servius® incloſed within its limits the hills E/qui- 
nus and Viminalis; on the firſt of whieh he fixed 
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his own palace, in order to draw inhabitants thi- Year of 
ter; and he added a fourth tribe to the? three ROAR 
of Romulas's, Ons ang enen it Tl Kia, Sau vius . 
ina. 1 9 

This e eee if D. H. B.. 
— of Rome, obliged every one to ſtaß / 
in the Tribe wherein he was born; and he like- 
wiſe made a law, That a piece of money ſhould, | 
upon every death, be paid into the temple of 
the Goddeſs Libitina, who preſided over fune- 
rals; another into the temple of Juno Licina, up- 
on eyery birth; and another into the temple of 
Youth, as ſoon as any perſon was paſt the ſtate of 
childhood. By this means it became eaſy to know 
the number of the Roman citizens, and who * 
them were able to bear arms. | 

It was partly perhaps to do honour to this: firk 5. 219» 
condition, that Servius made an inſtitution in fa- 
your of ſlaves. He erected little wooden oratories 
in all the croſs-ways, dedicated to the Dii Campi 
tales, or Gods of the croſs-ways, and commanded 
that ſlaves only ſhould be prieſts to theſe Gods. 
They had their particular feſtival, on which 
maſters gaye the ſlaves N all labour. 


If Gs an 
n The three tribes of Romalays divifion bj 1 1p 
udo of the Rhamnen/es or Tribus Palatina ; the tribe of the 
Tatienſes or Tribus Suburana, are tride renn 
Tribus Collina. 
. teins Ruby 
it was hence, as Varro tells us, that thoſe taxes were called 
Tributes and Contributions; though Liuy- nd. 
e ENG ee r e 
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| To eftablih- equal ordef throughout the Ro- 


nas ſtate, Servius diſpoſed into diſtinct i tribes all 
che citizens that dwelt in the country; and he or- 
dered, that in each of theſe country tribes there 
ould be one place of refuge ſituated on a ſt 
kill to ſecure the effects of the peaſants upon ſi 


den alarms. . 


which fignifies villages or boroughs; and he ap- 
pointed a feſtival, called Paganalia, to be held 

year in each of theſe Pagi. All the pea- 
fants of the ſeveral tribes were to be prefent at 
the yearly ſacrifices offered to the tutelary Gods 


of their refpective villages, and every petſon was 


to bring a piece of money, the men à piece of 
ene kind, the women of another, and the chil- 


dren of a third ſort, to be paid into the hands of 
thoſe who preſided at the facrifices. By count- 


ing theſe pieces of money they learnt the exact 
number, age, 10. my W * 


to esch tribe. | 


5 


d, i ee ee e ee date aich Ser- ; 
* xs divided the freemen of Rome who lived in the country, 


to be uncertain. The learned Jeſuits, Fathers Ce- 

trou and Rows. malte it to be juſt 15, but wy give no 
3 for their conjecture. They offer good reaſons why 
the number Huld not be 31, . 
r actording to the ſame Di. 

onyflus there were in ally intluding the 4 city tribes, but 21 


who voted at Coriolanus's trial many years after. Livy and 


 Fhorus ſpeale of avvaugmentation of the tribes in the year 


258, after which: zugmentation the number was but 21: 
ends ſpeaks of another addition of tribes. 


Now the whole-dumberof Roh tribes never exceeded: 35, 
which number would have been compleat i in Serwin;'s time, 


In 


— to Venonins's account, 
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In the midſt of his cares for the publick ſafety, . ekt * 
this provident King did not forget his own. His 
tuo wards Lucius 7. arquinzus and Aruns being now SERVING, 
&fficiently advanced in years to be capable of 5 222 
diſturbing, his government, ſhould they prove ll 
affected to him, he the better to ſecure their fide - 
ty, married them to his two daughters: And 
though the elder of theſe daughters, being of a 
mild and virtuqus diſpoſition, reſembled in cha- 
nacter the . of his. pupils, as the elder of 
his pupils did younger of his, daughters who 
was violent and vicious, yet he thought i it moſt 
advifable to match them according to priority of 
birth, that iv the mildnefs and diſcretion, of the 
elder Fullis might reſtrain the dangerous 1 —_— 
wolity of Lucius, and the vivacity of the younger 


bo. 2 op we unam 145 indolence of A- 
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Ho the abies ö rejoicings for — double 
marriage, the Hetrurians were preparing to make 
war upon the Romans in a national body. The 
hiſtorians have not been particular in their ac- 
counts of this war; they only, tell us that Ser- D.Hal. 7. 
bius, by repeated victories over them, reduced 2 
them WA, peace, and. do ſubmit to him upon 
the ſame conditions on Which they had ſubmit- 
ted to his predeceſſor : and that for this ſuccels 
he was honoured with a third riumpb. 

F IV. AFTER this the King returned to — 33 
purſuit of his political ſchemes: Taxes had been _— 
hithetts Jevied upon the. people at ſo much a 
head, without diſtinction of rich and poor; ana 
A bett ſorts were equally obliged to ſerve i in. 

| N beld | 
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field at their own-expence, it was often very hard 


l. upon the poorer ſort. There was likewiſe this far 


FEI : 
8 Jure affairs 
* FEED and the making and abrogating of 
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155 inconvenience in the preſent government of 
„ that, as war and peace, the creation of 


laws were determined by a majority of the Curiæ 
aſſembled, and as in theſe Curiæ the Rich and 
the Poor, the Patrician and the Plebeian were 
mingled without any diſtinction, and every man's 
voice was of equal value, the indigent and igno- 
ble, though leſs . qualified to judge, and more 
eafily corrupted, yet being vaſtly the more nu- 
merous, had in theſe aſſemblies a greater ſhare in 
all decrees than the noble and wealthy. Servius 
formed a project to xemedy theſe evils. He or- 
dered all the Roman citizens under the ſevereſt 
penalties to give an account in writing. of their 
names and apes, with thoſe of their fathers, wives, 
and children. He further oblj d all the heads of 
famllies to deliver in upon oath a Juſt e eſtimate of 
their effects, and to mention the places of their 
reſidence, whether in town or country. Having 
got information of theſe things, he undertook to 
_ eaſe the poor, by burthening the rich, and: yet to 
Pease the latter, by augmenting their Power. 

To this end, be diyided the Raman citizens 
into ſix Cloſes: and as all the foldiery was to be 
raiſed out of theſe, - he appointed them offenſive 
and defenſive arms, according to their dignity 
and pre-eminence. The. firſt Claſs conſiſted of 
thoſe, whoſe eſtates in land and effects were worth 


3241. 18s, At leaſt a hundred thouſand Oe of braſs, accord- 


ad. 
Arbuth, | 


ig to the Latin way of computing, or ten 12 
ſan 
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firſt Claſs was ſubdivided into fourſcore Centuries, | 
or companies of foot, | forty of which-companies 5x 
were made up of young men; that is; of ſuch as 
vere from ſeventeen to foftyefive years of age and 
theſe alone were obliged to take the field: the o- 
ther forty companies of the ſame claſs were old 
men; that is, ſuch as were paſt forty- five, whoſe 
only duty was to defend the city. Every ſoldier 
of this firſt and moſt honourable body of the Ro- 
man infantry was defenſively armed with a ſmall 
oval ſhield after the - Greek: faſhion, an helmet of 
braſs, a cuiraſs, and cuiſſer of the ſame metal; 
and their weapons were a pike, a javelin and a 
ſword. To theſe fourſeore-Centuries of foot, Ser- 
 vius joined eighteen Centuries of Roman Knights, 
who fought on horſe· back. Hitherto there had 
been but three Centuries of Knights. What num 
ber of men they contained is uncertain. Livy 
tells us, that of theſe three Centuries, Servius made 
fix, and added twelve new Centuries to them, and 
| ordained that this conſiderable body of horſemen 
ſhould be at the head of the rich Claſs: becauſe, 
doubtleſs, the eſtates of theſe Knights exceeded 
the ſum neceſſary for being admitted into this firſt 
Claſs. But though they were rich, yet the pub- - 
| lick ſupplied them with horſes; and a tax was 
laid on widows, Who were exempt from all other 
contributions, for maintaining their horſes. This 
firſt Claſs, including infantry and cavalry, dual. 
ed of ninety. eight Centuries. - 
Ihe ſecond Claſs comp ehagded choſe Romans, 
whoſe eſtates were an 15 — 75000 Aſes of 
Vor. I, O | braſs, 1 


ſand Drachmæ, according to the Greek: This Year of 


194 
. braſs, or 5590 Dyas, It was divided into 
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twenty Centuries of ſoldiers, all foot: Ten of 


Sog young men, and ten of old. And to theſe twen- 
3 ty were joined two other Comuries of carpenters, 
D. Hal. | ſmiths; und other artificers for the engines of 
CO war; ſo that the ſecond Claſs contained in all 


only difference, that they had no-cuiraſs, and in- 
fiead of the ſmall oval ſhield had a buckler of the 
figure of an oblong ſquare, which almoſt cover- 
In che third Qaſi were thaſe, who wore eſteem- 
ed worth 50000 Aſſes, or (which amounts to the 
ſame) 5000, Draa. 
amour but the helmet and ſquare buckles; but 
they fought as the others did, with the pike, 
Javelin and ſword. dere cha into 
wwenty Centuries. 21 ba 


0 Tack 20:nwms 
> worth 25000: , Qr'2500 Drarbmæ, and this. 


hkewe contained twenty Centuries, ten of old 
men, and ten of young ; anc to theſe were add- 
ad two other Colurics' of trumpets: and blowers 
| of the horn, who ſupplied the whole army with 
this martial maſick. Tithe fokkiors: of this Claſs 
had no defenſive. arms bat a fquare buckler ; 
their offenfive ones were the ſame with chaſe of 
the former. 

n. In che fifth Caf mere included. thoſe whoſe 
Gel. B. whole ſubſtance did not amount to more than 
12590! es, or 12.50. Drachne.” They were di- 
bo ear paar 


15 a: 


Theſe wore no defenſive 
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teen young. They were not. fuffered - to wear 


any defenſive armour, and their oply, weapess: = 
were ſlings and darts. 


"The ſixth Claſs comprehended all thoſe who 
either had no eſtates or were not worth ſo much, 


ROMEs 


Spares | 
YLLIYY' 
Seth Rin 


as the ſoldiers of the fifth Claſs. The number of. 


one Colfury.. 
By this enumeration we foe thar the Reman 


people were, in Servings time, divided into one 


R 


— horet9-exploin,quce forall the diflr 
ence between the three forts of Conitia ſucceſpvely eftabliſhed 
3 
ple gave their votes in chaſe aſſemblies. . e 254 

The Comitia, according to Sigonius's definition, — 


(njoinment or probibition of any thing by ian wotes . 


riat, and Tribute; with reſerenc 9 the there grand dinifony 
by Camitia Calae, which we ſometimes: meet with in- au⸗ 


efemblies of the yeophe level called by fare magifirate, for the 


them was ſo great, as to exceed that of any of 
we other Claſſes, yet they we, kong! but 48 


The proper Gomitia were of three ſartz; 3 | 


thors, in elder times were meant all tha Canin in peneral; ß 


the word Calara, from xaaiy or cala, being: their. common! epis 


cher; though twas at laſt reſtrained to-two fonts uf -alſems 
ſpeQion and regulation of laſt wills and teftaments r. 

\ FheCauirla Cvniataowe their original to the divifion 
which Remulus made of the people tnto thirty Curia ten be- 
log contained under every Tribe. They aufvered, in moſt 
reſpects, to the pariſhes in our cite, Dang not ouly ſeparated 


9 


dne wo'by their 
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ROME. Gr a full 3 that the number 


we 
9 — -4 


rage 
Turties 


Sixth King. ee of divine ſervice, 
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the whole fixth Claſs as but 2 And, 
of 


which was perform'd Are every Co 
ria) with the name of Curidnes. 

Before the inſtitution of the Comitia eee 1 the grand 
concerns of the ſtate were tranſacted in the aſſembly of the Cu- 
ria's; as, the election of Kings, and other chief officers, the 
making and abrogating of laws, and the judging of capital 
cauſes. After the expulſion of the Kings, when the commons 
had obtained the privilege to have Tribunes and Agiles, they 
elected them for ſome time at theſe aſſemblies; But that ce- 
remony being at length transferr'd to the Comitia Tributa, the 
Cariz were never convened to give their votes, except now 
and then upon account of making ſome particular law, re- 
lating» to adoptions, wills, and teſtaments, or the creation of 
officers for an expedition; or for the elefting of ſome of tho 


_ prieſts, as the Flaminer, and the Curio Maximus, or ſuperin- 


tendant of the Curiones, who ne werechols by every 


13 


' The power of calling theſe aſſemblies, belonged at firſt only 
to the Kings; but upon the eſtabliſhment of the Democracy, 
the ſame privilege n 

and ſometimes to the Pontiſces. 


+ Thegertnenhobaiche libujofreting here, were ſoch 


12. —— belonged to the Curiæ; or ſuch as actually 
lived in the city, and conformed to the cuſtoms and rites of 
their proper Curia; all thoſe being excluded who dwelt with · 


aut the bounds of the city, retaining the ceremonies of their 


own country, though they had been honoured with the Jas 
Civitatit, or admitted free citizens of Reme t. 
me The place where the Carie met was the cn, a part 


of the Forum, as has been already mentioned 6. 
No ſet time was allowed or the holding of theſe or any of 


the other Conini, but only 2s buſineſs required. 
The people being mer together, and confirmed bythe re- 
port of good omens from the ate, (which was neceſſary in 
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of freemen, who were capable of bearing arms, 
amounted to eighty- four thouſand, ſeven hun- 


dred. N 


all the aſſemblies,) the -Regatio, or buſineſs to be propos d to 
them, was publickly read. After this (if none of the magiſ- 
rates interpoſed, upon the order of him that prefided in hs 
Comitia, the people divided into their proper Curia's and con- 
ſulted of the matter ; and then the Curia's being called out, 
4 it happened by lot, gave their votes, man by man, in 
ancient times. vi wore, and afterwards by Tablets *; the moſt 
votes in every Curia going for the voice of the whole Curia, 
and the moſt Curie for the geneeg}-conſent of the people +, 
In the time of Cicero, the Curiata were ſo much 
out of faſhion, that they were only by thirty LiQors 


repreſenting the thirty Curie ; when in his wanne 


W eee. men 


Aim Camitia Crotarigte were bees by Serwi et 
wha obliging every cine. to. give a true account of what he 
was worth, according to thoſe accounts divided the people 


into fix Ranks or Claes, which he ſubdivided into 193 Cen- 


tries, The firſt .Claſſis: containing the "Equites and richeſt 
citizens, conſiſted of ninety- eight Centuries. The. ſecond; 


two. The fifth, thirty. erer 
n but one century tt. 


taking in the tradeſmen and mechanicks, made up two and 
twenty Centuries. | The third, twenty. The fourth, twenty- 


Year. of 


Szavius | 
TULLJUS : 
Sixth 

D. Hal. 


4 p- 225. 


* 


And this, though it had eee yer 


Adem regarded, or allowed ay power in publick 
matters. Hence tis àa common thing with the Roman aus 


thors, when they ſpeak of the Claſs, to reckon no more 


than five; the fixth not being worth their notice, This laſt 
Claſſis was divided into two parts, or orders, the Proletarii, 
and the Capita Cenſi. The former, as their name implies, 
were deſigned purely to ſtock the common wealth with men, 


* Tabelies 1 Refs 1 7. . 7. f See Dienyſy l. 4 
O 3 "D008 


fince they could ſupply it with ſo little money. And the lat- 


. Ronan Hiſtory. Bock 1. 
Theſe regulations being made, the troops were 


Ok. no longer raiſed TIES men each Tribe, nor 


Totes 


were 


P 0 


Sat King. ter, 5 paid the vel ths of all were rather counted and 
marſhalled by their heads, than their eſtates +. 


Perſons of the firſt rank, by: enen ef their pre-eminence, 
had the name of:Cleſici : whence came the phraſe of Claſici 


| drthotes, , for the moſt approved writers. All others, of what 


Glaſſes {bever, were ſaid to be yd Claſſem . | | 
The aſſembly of the people by. Centuries were held for the 


A dletingof Conjalt, Cen and Precver: ; as allo for the judg- 


ing of perſons accuſed df what they called Crimen Ferduellia- 


uin or actions by:which had ſbow d himſelf an ene · 
my to the ſtate; and for g nfirmation'of all ſuch laws as 
were propoſed by the Ry 
of calling theſe aſſemblies- 


The place. appeinted for. their 3 "RY the. "WO 
Martius; becauſe in the primitive times of the commonwealth, 
when they were under 'continual apprebenfions of enemies, 
the people, to pesent any ſudden aſſault, went armed, in 
martial order, to hold dee aſſiamblies 3 and were for that 


 peaſdn forbid hy the las 40 meet in db city; becauſe an 


army wus upon no account to be marſhalled within the walls: 
Vet in latter ages, tevas thought ſafficient to place a body of 
ſoldiers as a gunrd in e eee, Where im imperial 
ſtandard was erected, nating: a which, denoted 
the contluſfion'of the U £7 ud e632 if 
Though the time of bolding theſe Catirie forother mater 


9 — yet the after the, year of the 


dere on their plate on the 
ue ebenes the end of 


| Joh, vid tlie Voyitinity of Auf; + 


a wal dealing. Vet at the 
eh, b 1, d. 


All che ume between their eloion ad abs 
they continued as private perfons, that inquifition- might be 
made into the election, and the other candidates might have 
ume to enter 'ojeftions; if they met with any fuſpicion of 

election of the Cx, this cuſtom 


did 


chap- VII The. Regal Stare. 
ese at fo much a head as formerly; 
I ann and fo 

much 
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aid not hold but as ſoon as they were pronounced elected. Sixth King, 


they were immediately inveſted. with the honour 6. 

By the inſtitution of theſe Comitia, Servius Tullus lectetly 
tonveyed the whole power from the commons: For the Cata- 
ric of the firlt and richeſt claſs being called out firſt, who were 
three more in number than all the reſt put together, if they 
all agreed, as generally they did, the buſineſs was already 
| decided, and the other Claſſes were needleſs and ihfignifiennt. 
However the three lait ſcarce ever came to vote IJ. 

Ihe commons, in the time of the free ſtate, to reQify this 

diladrantage, obtained, that before they proceeded to voting 
any matter at theſe Comitia, that Century ſhould give their 
ſufrages firſt, upon whom it fell by lot, with the name of 

Centuria Præregati va; the reſt being to follow according to 


the order of their Claſſes. After the conſtitution of the five and 


thirty Tribes; into which the Claſes and their Centaries were 
divided,.in. the firſt place, the Friber caſt lots, which ſhould. be 
the Preragetivt-Tri ; and. then the Centuries of the Tribe, for 
the honour of being the Preragative-Century. All the other 
Tribes and Centuries had the appellation of Jure vocar , be- 
cauſe they were called out according to their proper places. 

The Prerogative-Centary being choſe. by lot, the chief ma- 


giltrate ſitting in a * Tent in the middle of che Campus Mar- ö 


tins, ordered that Century to came qut and give their voices; 


r they preſently ſeparated from the reſt of the multi- 
and came-into an incloſed apartment, which they termed 


7 ple, or Pour paſting. over the pentes, or narraw. boarde, 


| d there for the occaſion; on which account, de ponte dejici, i 
be denied he pales of ong and prfn thus deal 
with, ars called Datenani, ”" * \ 

| ae the hither exd of the Pater flogd the Diers Ki 
of under-officers, called ſo from dividing or marſhalling the 
people) and delivered to every man, in the election of ma- 
E 2s, many, + Tables as there appenred Candidates, 
one — Wed 7 44; ” 


$ Liv, l. 4 "f Bioyfe l . . e. + Tobelle, 
wat » „ Ak 
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Year much money; and the firſt and richeſt Claſs be- 
ROME. in ee nume aur in Centuries than all the reſt 


— 
Turlrtos 


rr together, 


. A fit number of great cheſts were ſet ready in the Septa, and 


body threw in which Tablet he pleas'd. 

© By the cheſts were placed ſome of the publick ſervants, who 
taking out the Tablets of every Century, for every Tablet made 
2 or 4 point in another Tablet, which they kept by them. 
Thus the buſineſs being decided by moſt points, gave occa- 
bon to the phraſe of me fair pants f. and the like. 

The ſame method was obſerved in the judiciary proceſſes 
at theſe Comitia, and in the confirmation of laws; except that 
in both theſe caſes only two Tablets were offer'd to every 
perſon, on one of which was written U. R. and on the other 
A. in capital letters; the two firſt ſtanding for Ut? Rogas, or, 


De it as'you defire, relating to the magiſtrate who propoſed the 


* and the laſt for Autigus, or, I forbid it. 

Tis remarkable, that though in the election of m 
* the ratification of laws, the votes of that Century, whoſe 
Tablets were equally divided, fignified nothing; yet in trials 
of life and death, if the Tablets ro and con were the (ame in 


1 the perſon was ge ually acquitted g. 
THE &ivifion of "the people into Triber, was an {jen 


tis of Romulus, after he had admitted the Safer into Rene 3 


and tho? he conſtituted at that time only three, yet as the tate 
increaſed in power, and the city in number of inhabitants, 
they roſe by degrees to five and thirty. For a long time af: 
ter this inſticution, 2 Tribe fignified no more than fuch a ſpace 
of ground with its inhabicqnty, But at laſt che matter waz 
quite altered, and x Tribe was no longer pars arbic but civi 


taris; not a quarter of the city, but a company of citizens liv+ 
ing where they pleaſed. This change was 


occaſioned 
by the vriginal difference between the Tribes in point of ho- 
nour. Foy Romulus having committed all ſordid and mechanic 
arts to the care of ſtrangers, ſlaves, and libertines, and reſerved 
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martial ſervice; the Tribus Ruflice were for this reaſon e- 


diviſion, and there being ſeveral ways of accompliſhing their 
wiſhes, as by adoption, by the power of the Cen/ors and the 
like; that Ru/tic Tribe which had moſt worthy: names in its 
roll, had the preference to all others, though of the fame ge- 
neral denomination. Hence all of che ſame great family, 
bringing themſelves by degrees into the ſame Tribe, gave the 
name of their family to the Tribe they honoured 3! whereas at 
fir}, the generality of the Tribes did not borrow RNS 
from perſons but from places |. | 

Tue frſt affembly of the Te we meet with, i5 about the 


year of Rome 263, conven'd by Sp. Sitinins, Tribune of the com- 


mons, upon account of the trial of Coriolaxsr./ Soon after the 


Tribunes of the commons were ordered to he elected here: and 


| at laſt all the inferior magiſtrates and the collegiate prieſts. 
The ſame Comitia ſerved for the enatting of laws relating to 
war and peace, and all _—_— ropoſed by the Fribunes and 
Plibeian officers, though they 


fleemed more honourable than the Urbans: And now all | © ' 
being deſirous of getting into the more creditable * 


not properly the name of 


Lagen, but Plabiſcita. They were generally conven d by the 
Tribungs of the commons ; but the ſame privilege was allowed 


to all the chief magiſtrates, 


Were confined to no place; ind Meute Elaktble s 


ind them held in the Comitium, ſometimes in the Campus 
Marrius, and now and then in the capitoo .. 


already deſcribed in the account of the other Comitia, and 
therefore need not be inſiſted on; only we may farther obſerve 


The proceedings ——— caſuntelln to thoſs 


of the Comitia in general, that when any candidate was found + 
to have moſt Tablets for a magiſtracy, he was declared to be 


defigned or deed by the preſident of the aſſembly : And this 


pey ec, MM or the like: And that | 


2 the 


4 
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ver ef the whole Roman ſtate beſices. W chat 
ROME. ample amends might be made this Claſs for the 
Se weight laid on it, Servius gave it in effect the 
— whole authority 1 in publick affairs, by aſſembling 


WW . p. the People ih Cn by” Centuries, inſtead of 
| 2 Comitia by Curiz. For the votes in the former 
c. 45 e Jet? by Cexturies ; and the rich Claſ 
containing more Centuries than all the other five, 

had conſequently every thing at its diſpoſal. The 

votes of this Claſs were the frſt taken, ſo that if 

the 98 Centuries happened to agree in opinion, 

or only 9y of them, the affair was determined, 

becauſe theſe matle che majority of the 193 Cen 

tries which compoſed the 6 CM. There was 

very rarely. any occaſion to go. ſo low as the 

fourth Claſs for a majority of votes. After this 

time the aſſemblies of the G] m were only held 

For the election of the Flamines, and the chief 
Curio; a for os other maten of 0 gre 
midment. | 
D. Hal. y. |. Lervies haxing eflabliſhed this. diſtinBion a- 
88 mong the citizens according to the cenſug, or va- 
* From | Juation of their eſtates, commanded them to ap- 
rate or va- pear on a day appointed, under arms, and accord- 
wy ing to their Cliſſas and Centuries in the Campus 
Martius, which was a large Plain field, lying 
without the city near the Mer. It kad been con- 
ſecrated by Romulus to the God Mart. Hereby 

"the Taft fort at the Ce only "could be beld without the 

pleas e e which was neceſſary to 

the convening of the other kap E F. 2.5. 3» 


c. 16. | 
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the King's order was made a ſolemn luſtration or ver of | 


expiatory ſacrifice in the name of all. the people. — - - 


The ſacrifice conſiſted of a ſow, a ſheep and a gravies 


bull, whence it took the name of Syrvetaurilid, bebe 
The whole ceremony was called Laras, 4 h- 


nde, from paying, expiating, clearing, or perhaps 


from the Goddeſs Lus (fo named from the verb 


uo) to whom Servius is faid to have built a tem- 


ple. She was invoked in all expiations, and when 


people made up their aceounts and paid their 
debts. Becauſe of the continual change of mens 
eſtates, it was ordered, that the Cenſus ſhould be- 


renewed every 5 years, andi it being uſually cloſ- 
ed hy the Laſtrum, it was hence that this word 
ame tn ignify that term of years. Ei pcobe 
Bes? was ſtruck at — The ſacrifices of 


the Laſtrum might perhaps lead Servins to ſtamp 


the figures of the animals there ſlain on pieces of 


braſs of a certain weight. It is undoubred, that 


| money was called Pecan, from the mn 


enen du & 


i. e. Cattie. 


ls V. THIS wiſe Prince contrived, 400.60 


eien lch ons ef his peedecefiort had err 


thought of. Remembering his former ſervile 
condition, he commiſerated the caſe af thoſe 


whom. an: utſuccefaful- war had reduced 'to fla» = 


very, and who were often perfohs well born. 
He judged, that ſuch of theſe unfortunate Peo- 


ple, who by long and faithful ſervices to their 


Rome, 


maſters had deſerved and obtained their freedom, 
r be. made care 


204 | 
Year of Rome, than alan; N 
ROME: countries, who were uſually admitted without 


. diſtinction. He gave the Freed-men their choice 
22 therefore, either to return to their own countries, 


D. Hal. B. 
4+ p- 226. 


or continue at Rome. Such as choſe to continue 


there he divided into the four City Tribes. They 
were ſtill diſtinguiſhed from the other Plebeians, 
by their old name of Liberti, or freed-yien, but 


enjoyed all the privileges of free citizens. © The 


| inſpires you with ſo much 


Senate at firſt; took offence at this regard ſhew'd 
to ſuch mean people; upon which the King hav- 
ing aſſembled them, uddreiſd n to them 
in the following manner: 25 

nature bas made ee een ler 
er as arè born free, ut ougbt indeed to obſerve 
the orden jhe bas eftabliſped, and to divide thoſe from 
the reſt of mankind whom ſbe bas ſeparated from 
them: but if 'the placing ſome in a fate inferior to 
others, be owing to fertune-only; does it not become 
yeur wiſdom to reftify. the capricious: determinations 
of a. blind Goddeſs? Hat ibis Fortune, who now 
contempt for men taten in 
war, promiſed you i hat your-happineſs' ſball be per- 


interruptedly enjoy this proſperity which renders you 
fo hau? Brave and ſiiluſtrious nations have been 
often lawn to experience the vitiſſitudes of the for- 
tune f war. Such as bude play d the tyrant over 
thoje they bad conquered, have been tbemſelves re- 
duced to undergo tyranny and oppreſſion from them in 
their turn. How many inſtances of theſe unenpelt- 


ed revolutiom have we in Greece, and the barha- 


e Bur-to return io s Romans; bow 


incen- 
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igconfiftent are our proceedings, when doe refuſe' the. Year of 
rights of citizens to thoſe men, to whom we grant K O11 E. 
Alg! if your: flaves were vicious, why-\ did; yu gv 
ſet them: free? And if they were men of probity, why — 
are they not to be incorporated in our. tribes ?. You 
have hitherto| admitted to be citizens all ſuch per- 
ſons of the neighbouring nations as the love of . your 
laws has drawn to your city. And have you enquired 
whether their birth was not blemiſbed by the flavery 
of their fathers 2. Why then, are you influenced, to the 
diſadvantage of your ſlaves, by ſuch refleftions as have 
rangers? In ſhort, if we-muſt compleat the peo- 
ping of Rome, let us fil it with ſuch as have 
for the moſt part breathed its air from their infancy, 
| ſuch as education bas already made entirely Roman, 
and whoſe probity has ſhewn them worthy of recover- 
ing their liberty. The publick intereſt invites you to 
this, and it is the: private intereſt of every noble fa- 
mily, that it ſhould be done. The. more of - your 
freed-men you fee made citizens of Rome, the greater 
credit and influence will you have in our Comitia. 
Gratitude will not ſuffer them to refuſe you their ſuf- 
frages ; and your authority will encreaſe in propor- 
tion to the number of your new clients. This diſ- 
courſe entirely appeaſed the Senators, and they 
paſſed his —— into a law W 
—— once i 
F. VI. When Servias had 0 eſtabliſhed onde D. Hal. B. 
among the people, and encouraged the ſlaves to wg mw 
virtue, he came at laſt, from a love of the publick 
good, to reform the Regal Power. His prede- 
oeſſors had reſerved to themſelves the cognizance 
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1 Bos hikes, Dock. I. 


Year ef of alt cauſez both publick and private. It is true, 
ME. the Senate and People decided in publick affairs 


by their votes, but it was the 


King's huſſneſs ta 


— draw up in form and report the matters that were 


Liry, B. 1. 


much for one man to di 


to be laid before them: 80 that in reality the 
whole weight of the government lay upon the 
King © and he — — any ala 
them as he ought, 
transferred to other j choſen out of the 
Senate, the care of hearing and deciding all pri- 
vate cauſes, ſtate crimes ; but he pre- 
rene 


which they were ww Proceed. ö 


All theſe regulations ac home being finiſhed, 
Servins Tullius then turned his thoughts abroad; 


and he laid a ſcheme for ſecuring more effectu · 


ally the friendſhip and fidelity of the Latines and 
Sabine, by ſuch ſocial ties as ſhould be 
ened by religion. He ſummoned the ſeveral 
cities of Latium and Sabinia to ſend their deputies 
to Rome. When they were come, he' propoſed to 
them to build a temple to Diana, at which the 
Latiues and Sabines ſhould meet every year, and 
join with the Remens in offering facrifices to the 
Goddeſs; that this feſtival ſhould be followed by 
8 council, at which all diſputes, which had hap- 
pened betwees the cities, ſhould be amicably de- 


termined; that there proper meaſures ſhould be 


taken to purſue their common intereſts; and laſt- 
ly, that, in order to draw the common people 
thither, a fair ſhould be kept, at which every 
one might furniſn himſelf with what he wanted. 


=; this propoſal the deputies readily conſented, 
5 . EY leaving 
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leaving to the King to chuſe a proper place where | ut, 
to erect the ſunctuary. — the hill L NO 
vettinus { the temple was finiſhed, and aſſemblies Sexvivs” 
were annually held in it. The treaty of alliance == 
with the Latines, the laws ordained to be obſerv- 
ed in thoſe aſſemblies, as likewiſe their decrees 
were engraved on a pillar, which in 8 
time rot er to de 55 We the temple of Hu- 
* „ erh 2 
* VII. To ings we ob the D. Hal. B. 
Roman people entirely free, this republican King 
is faid to have come to à refolution in the latter 
part of his life, to abdicare the throne and reduce | 
the government to a democracy. But whatever Livy & © 
ſcheme he might have of this kind, it was fru - 
ſtrated by the ambition and violence of Tarquin, 
the elder of his ſons-in-law, afterwards furriamed 
the Proud. Targquir's wiſe endeavoured by all the D. mal. p. 
ways of fweetneſs and infinyation, to moderate 
and ſoften the haughty fierceneſs of her huſband, oh, 
and to divert him from alt criminal enterprizes ; Livy, e. 
while her younger fiſter, a' very fury of a -- 
man, was ever urging the quiet, the good. natur. 
ed runs to the moſt villanous attempts, in order 
to reach the throne, She loudly lamented her 
fate in being ty*d to ſuch an indolent and droniſh 
huſband. Anita of temper and manners 
formed by degrees a great intimacy between her 
and Targuin. At length ſhe propoſed to him 
nothing leſs than the murdering her father, ſiſter, 
and huſband, that they two might meet and aſ- 
cend the throne together ; and their converſation 
on this head * in their * 
ſures 


ROME. 


_ Sunvavs 
TuLLivs 


Sixth Xing. 


Year of ſures: of an inceſtuous marriage. ; Shortly after 
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they contrived the poiſoning, he of his wife, ſhe 
of her huſband; and then impudently aſked the 
King's and Queen's conſent to their marriage. 
Servius and Targuinia, though they did not giye | 
it, were ſilent, through too much indulgence for 


a daughter, in whom now was their only hope of 
poſterity, Theſe criminal nuptials were follow- 


ed by intrigues againſt the King. The Patricians, 


of the King's deſigns in favour of 


--  - the people, were many. of them eaſily brought 


D. Hal. B. 
4 Þ: 235+ 


off 3 


T 0 ſolved 19 — their — — 
So that the affair came ta a formal proceſs; and 
Servius was obliged to ſummon the Senate to 


over to favour the pretenſions of Targuin; and, 
by the help of money, he gained alſo great num- 
bers, af the poorer citizens to his intereſt. Ser- 
Vis, being informed of what was doing, had fre- 


quent conferences in private with his ſon-in-law 


and daughter, to perſuade them by reaſon to de- 


ſiſt from ſuch Rar $a 7 to wait for the 


Ferne 


— 
before. the Senate. 


hear. it. 25 arquin reproached his father-in-law, 
that he had placed himſelf upon the throne, | 
without ſuffering a previous Interregnum ; that he 

had bought, the votes of the people, and had de- 
ſpiſed he ſuffrages of the Senate.. He then urged 


his own right of inheritance to the kingdom, and 


the injuſtice of Servius (who was only his tutor) 
in keeping poſſeſſion of it, when he himſelf was 


Fm 205 Þ govern. , TO this Servius anſwered, 


| Guat | 


— ok 
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thority under an obligation to preſerve it for his ROME. 


krone me. What injuſtice have I done you? is there 


vou can accuſe me ? No. But perhaps I am 


ef power .which I have done ? Have I not treated 


3 You have nothing to accuſe 
 erime, and with regard to this,” I have often juſtified 


things at "preſent. If this Tarquin ſeems to you 
better qualified to govern, I will not exvy the ſtate a 
better prince than I am. I received the kingdom. 

from the people 3 to them I uill reſtore it; and will 
 budeavour'to ſbeto, when reduced to the condition of 


private man, that eee, | 


F 1 on a en 
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that he had not been intruſted with the Regal Au- Vert 


but to ſecure their lives againſt the ſons — 4 
of Aucurz who, if there could be an hereditary. — 
right to the ſceptre, had a much better one than Bea 1. 
the grandſons of the late King, who muſt himſelf 3 boy 1a tg 
have been an uſurper. Tate your choice, ſaid he, 
aller to lay. afide. all daher of reigning till after T 
murderers of your grandfather. But I am ſurprixed, 
that there ſhould be am among you, Fathers, who | 
would join with this man in no to de- 


any violence, any oppreſſion, any one tyrannical at 


too proud and arrogant. '' Which of your former 
Kings ever fhewed that. moderation in the exerciſe 


the citizens. as a tender father bis children ?. Have 
E 
you, and remitted all private cauſes to your cig- 


me of but my kindneſs to the people. This is my only 


myſelf in you. But it is needleſs to mention" theſe 


nen de Na e 3 Nane 
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ately diſmiſſed the Senate, and appointed , an 
Sravavs. aſſembly of the people, which was proclaimed - 
— by heralds all over the city. The Roman Forum 
D. Hal. p. was ſoon filled with auditors, and the King ha- 
„  rangued them in ſucha manner as gained all their 
affections.” He began with an account of his ex- 
ploits in war: he gave them the particulars of the 
battles he had fought, the victories he had won, 
and the triumphs he had obtained. And then 
paſſed on to the wholſome inſtitutions of which 
he had been the author. The People repeated 
their applauſes upon the mention of every action 
of Serdius, and were a great while in ſuſpence, 
not knowing to what this long preamble tended: 
Fill, after an exact numeration of all the bene- 
fits for which the publick was indebted to his 
government, he fell at laſt upon Tarquin. A new 
competitor fur the throne. affers lumſelf to you, and 
anmes ta diſpute <vith+ ne the remains of a. reign 
; which. I bane dedicated to the happineſs of the pub- 
„ lat. He pretend that 'his dying grondfather le- 
_ queathed: the. kingdom to him, and that: you bad no 
right to diſpoſe of the property. of another. Can you 
bear. this without indignation ? Will you ſuffer your 
rights to be called in queſtion * At for-me, if the 
bardſhips of 4 tyrannical adminifiration haue made 

Juan weary of me, or if tbe virtues of Taxquin have 
made him more worthy. td 18igh, I confent that you. 
reſume "the. ſerpire which. I received. fron you: but 
I de uot think ell at Hbenty to reſgu is into; any 
bands but yours; and to you therefore] reſtore it. 

PN ended theſe Words he would have imme- 

5 A 
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| diately left the tribunal, but the people ſtopped Year, o | 
him; they all eried out to him not to yield the 1 0 E. 
throne to another. And amidſt their confuſed szavius 
noiſes, theſe words were likewiſe heard, Let Tar- — 
quin perifa, let him die, let us kill bim! This lan- 
guage terrified the proud Prince, and he retired 
do his houſe in great haſte : whilſt the King was 
conducted back to his palace wich the acclama- 
tions of the people. | 
$. VIII. AND nw eee Sedna 
ſucceſs of violent meaſures, acted a new part. 
By careſſes and ſubmiſſions he entirely regained 
the King's favour, and lulled him into an agree- 
able ſecurity. Tranquillity ſeemed for ſome time 
to be re-eſtabliſhed in the royal family; but it 
vas not long before the cruel Tullia put an end 
to it. To reflect that Tanagui! a foreigner had 
made two Kings of Rome fuceeflively, and that 
ſhe herſelf, a King's daughter, was not able to 
make one, were ſuch afflicting thoughts as would 
allow her no repoſe. She fancied her huſband 
grown ſtupid and inſenſible, ſne upbraided him 
with cowardice, and incited him to act every 
crime which could ſerve ambition. 7 thought tq ' Livy, B. 1. 
bave found in ther a man of ſpirit, 'a true Tarquin, ©” 
one who had rather have than hope for a kingdom. 
If thou art the man whom 1 thought I married, I 
muſt call thee King as well as huſband. Rouze thy- ll 
 felf. Thou haſt no need like thy grandfather to come | 
from Corinth or Tarquinii to ſeek @ kingdom. Thy 
' bouſhold Gods, the Gods of thy country, the royal pa- 
lace, the regal throne in that palace, the name of Tar- | 
quin, create and call thee King. But if tho art STS,” 
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Year of * by all this, why doſt thou deceive the ex- 
ROME. „alien of the People? Why doſt thou ſuffer them 


SERVIUS 


- FuLLIUsS 


= Tha King: 


D. Hal. p. 


241. 


to regard thee as a man of a princely ſoul? Go, cotv- 
ard, get thee bence to Tarquinii or Corinth; thou 
haſt more in thee of thy brother, than of ily grand. | 


father. 


. Tarquin, incited by theſe- reproacties of his 
pa” renewed his intrigues among the Senators. 
He went from houſe to houſe tõ beg votes, and 
made his own houſe. a rendezvous of pleaſure 
for the young Patricians. Having formed his 


party, he choſe the time of harveſt (when moſt of 
the principal citizens were in the country) to put 


in practiſe a ſtratagem which ſurprized the Peo- 


ple by its novelty, and ſucceeded by the: bold- 
neſs of its execution. Cloathed in royal robes, 
- preceded by ſome of his domeſticks bearing F2/- 


ces, and followed by a great number of his party, 


who had ſwords under their robes ; he croſſed the 
| Roman Forum, and came to the gate of the tem- 
ple where the Senators were wont to aſſemble. 
From thence he ſent expreſſes to them all, com- 
manding them, in King Targuin's name, to re- 
pair immediately thither. He then advanced 
with a grave pace, and ſeated himſelf on the 
royal throne. Thoſe, of the Senators who were 
of his faction he found already in their places, 


ly; - and, he now exhorted det ame to pur- 
ſue the intention of their meeting. In the mean 
time, the reſt of the Senators made all the haſte 
they could to the place to which they were ſum- 
. The greater un. of them thought Ser- 
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vius dead, ſince Targuin aſſumed the title and the 
functions of King; and no one durſt keep away 
from the aſſembly, for fear' his abſence; in the 
beginning of a reign, ſhould be made a crime. 
When the Senators were got together, Targuin re- 
peated the invectives they had ſo often heard him 
utter againſt his father-in-law : That being a flave 
and the ſon of a ſlave, he had, after the cruel mur- 
der of Tarquin the late King, poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
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kingdom; not by the free vaices of the People, er the 


approbation of the Senate; but by the mere artifice of 


a woman. That thus born, and thus created King, 


he had-ever been a favourer of mean wretches like 
himſelf, and, out of hatred to the Patricians, for their 
noble birth, had ſtript them of their eftates'to 'pive 


them to tbe vileſt of the people; that the burdens 


which were before common to all he had beaped on 


the nobles alone, and had inſtituted the Cenſus for 


vo other reaſon, but that | the  fattunes|of the rich 


might be morevi/ible to the eye of en, and that bd 
might have them ready to. beſtow a ie hy: 
ever be pleaſed; 1a 019 
While he was yet weak Frenins 1 
pers. He had been informed of the part his 
ſon- in- lw was acting in the Senate, and imme: 
diately haſted thither with but few attendants, 
and with more boldneſs than diſcretion. As ſoon 
as he, beheld Targuin on the throne, he-cried ous 
at a diſtance, and with a loufl voice, bat is it. 
| thou moſt flagitious' of men,-that has made ihre thus 
audacious to convene the Senate, and. take: poſſeſſion of 
my throne, while I am alive — Ii is thy impugence, 
tne replied 7 1 it ij Hy iniquity «id ao 
Pg 


e. 48. 
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Fear of the place of my grandfather, which thy vileneſs was 
coxix. Mot aſhamed to uſurp. I a King's grandſon or bi; 
dave the more worthy to' inherit bis kingdom? 4 
Tuna, Nude that bas been too long ſuffered, licentiouſly to 
Sixth King ##fiult his mafters? Theſe words threw the old 
King into a tranſport of paſſion, which made hin 

+  » © raſhly give way to the motions of his courage; 
without conſidering his ſtrength, He drew near 

the throne to pull Targa down from it. This 
raiſed a great ſhout in the aſſembly, and the peo · 
ple crowded into the temple; but no body ven- 
tured to part the two rivals. Tarquin, who was 
no under a neceſſity of coming to extremities, 
being more ſtrong and vigorous, ſeized the old 
wan by the waiſt, and hurrying him through the 
temple, threw him down from the top of the ſteps 
into the Furam. The King, grievouſly hurt and 
covered with blood, raiſed himſelf up with ſome 
difficulty; but all his friends had deſerted him; 
oaly-two-or three of the people, touched with 
'  corhpaſſion, lent him their arms to lead him to 
his palace. As they were ſlowly trailing him a+ 
long the cruel Tullia appeared in the Forum. 
She had comediſtily:arher chariot, upon the re- 
F. n port ſheè had heard of what paſſed in the Senate. 
Sde fuuntl her huſbund on the top bf the ſteps of 
the temple, and being tranſpotted with joy, was 
| the Reſt who Galvrell him King; and her example 
Was imchedliateiy followed by the Senators of Tar- 
vues party. She then. took her huſband aſide, 

undi ſuggeſted to him the thought of not leaving 

dus work impetfe&; upon which he inſtantly dif. 
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vid g deprſie uiens man dern 2 7355. 
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mats having. bend che Sade Bren id Ur 
particle, tountel ber chariot again with att air 2357098 
of triumph to retum home. The way to her houſe 5 
was through a narrow Itrect called Vicus Oprint , p.. 
or dhe Gd ſtreet. - Extended actols it lay the | 
King's body, which was ftill panting. - The cha- 
rioteer perceived it, and. being ſtruck with horror, 
checked his horſes: and mide à ſtop. Phy dont 
yo go: 0 cried Tullia td him. M bat is is that 
ops you.? The charioteer turned about to her, 
alas] ſaid he, it ir the body of the Ning your father. 
At theſe words Tulle catching up a ſtool which 
Vas in the charibt, and throwing it at his head, 
Co on, villain, ſhe cried, are you afraid of driving 
over. 4 dead tirps? | The: charioteer obeyed; and 
the blood of the father is ſaid to have dyed: the 
chariot, wheels, and even the cloaths of the in- 
human daughter. And from hence the ſtreet 
was called ever after View Scleratzs, thie wicked 
erect, la 1010 
| ach ame the deplatable etal of Sins, A Fhitice 
of lo excellent 4 conduct, ſays Licy, that even @ B. 2. e. 48. 
good ſucceſior,.'a reaſonable King, would Have 
found it difficult to emulate him. He ſubdued 
all the enemies of Rome, and never made it his 
buſineſs to create her new ones., He did not 


conquer merely for the falle of glory; he fate! 
the value of his conqueſts only by their tenden 


* The word Cyprius, according to Yarro, ſignified in the 
old language of the Sabines, who had inhabited this quarter, 
bd ot boy. © 
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\Year of — mned, One . did not 
TexrS. E beget the ambition of obtaining another. He 
made Rome more formidable, by twenty years of 
Sexyws Peace, than his, predeceſſors! had done by many 
[Sith King, victories, and the ſacking of a hundred cities. 
| Ne introduced order in the Ati and publick 

revenues; he rectified the confuſion of the aſſem- 

blies of the People; he extended the juriſdiction 

af che Senate, and yet kept its authority within 
due bounds. He diſtinguiſhed the rich, only to 
make them bear. the heavieſt burdens 3» and he 
caſed the poor, that he might keep them con- 
tented, and without murmuring, in their:inferio- 

rity. In a word, he was beloved by the People, 
eſteemed by the Patriciant, and perhaps would 

have had no enemies if he could have preſerved 

the affections of his own family. No died at ſe- 
venty-foury years of age, after he had reigned forty- 

p. Hal. p. four. Targuin refuſing to ſuffer the uſual obſc- 
*. ques tobe © perform "for him, leſt it might oc- 
caſſon a dangerous commotion among the people, 
T. arquinia conveyed the body of her huſband prĩ · 

| vately by night to his tomb; and the night fol- 
+, lowing ſhe died herſtif j but whether of grief, 
ur by her on hands, or by the wickedneſs of 

Tullia, is uncertain. The veneration the people 

' had for the memory of Servus ſeems to have pla- 
_ - ced him among the Gods. The ſlaves annually | 
celebrated his feſtival in the a” vp 

ending, on e he loſt his n 
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$1 The tyranny of Tarquirethe gets the eee, 
of the Proud. | His haughty treatment of the 
Latine deputies and treacherous contrivance fo 

, defiroy Turnus Herdonius,. F. II. The Latine 


aſſociation, and the inſtinution ef the FrxI&X 
Latinas. Tarquin 4ſfſted by the Latines d- 


feats rhe Volſci and'ſubiues the Sabines. He 


- finiſpes the Common” Stwzrs' and Cixcus 


Maxrius ar Rome. I III. His war''with 


the people of Gabi, am the eruel frutagem 
 avbereby be becomes maſter" of "that city. &. IV. 
The adventure of the woman with the 'Synn.*s 
Books. The riſe of the <oritten civil law, Tar- 
_ | quin builds the templt f Jurrrex Caprrot- 
Ns. S. * He ſends" two of hit ſons with 
Brutus 70 confult the: oracle ar Delphos. &. VI. 
- The rape of -LucreT1aA.iv The: Tarquins are 
2 — and a ene N * 
Non : 3s 5 9} WOES rf 5 
Ing A 5 bl . 0 88 * 4 7 
the ſeven Kings, who ſ behecy Fr | 
verned Rome, only the four firſts An to 
e aſcchted the throne by the peoples free 
choice, according to the original conftitution of 
che State! The elder Tarquin (diſtinguiſhed af⸗- 
ter this time by the ſurname of Priſcus) had in- 
deed the voices both of the Curie and of the Se- 
hv fr his . z but, as he bought theſe 
1b voices, 


771 * 
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Year of voices, he in reality bought the kingdom: His 


ROME lues (though his merit entitled 


CCxx. ſucceſſor Servius 
him to it) may be ſaid to have artfully ſtole it: 


Dre and for the preſent Taryuin, the laſt of the Ro- 
Lr. man Kings, he ſeized upon it as his property, his 
undoubted right by inheritänte. He who had 
dn oſten reproached his predeceſſor with uſurpa- 
top, for his want of u legal election to the go. 
vernment, diſdained any other title to i Himel, 
but chat of hereditary right, or ane ac- 
Wired by rcgickle. 
D. h. B. The whole ſeries of cis Princes reign VA 
28 0 wo. the; Mane of his xoobion' tor the 
Ling, B -1- chtone: Scatte had he ſeated lmſelf there; when 
_ his capricious humour and arrogant beha- 
vibur ho got che ſurname of the Proud. He 
communicated no affairs af ſtate either to Senate 


or Peeple. Having made ſure of a ſufficient 
number of ſoldiers, partly ſtrangers, to guard his 
perſon and to execute his pleaſure, all his pro- 
teedings ver hy acts of power; and how griev- 
aus ſover as che oppreſſion, the oppreſſed were 
denied tlie privilege af complaining. "Inforrmers 
were diſperſed throughout the city; the King 
was the ſole judge of the accuſed; wealth and 


„ merir became unpatdenadle crimess Of this 
SMO A latter: Ahe Tyrant gave a remarkable proof in the 
____. murget of A. Fame, a venerable: dd man, the 
11” father of the famous'C.-Fanizs Brutus, who after- 

v. Mu. 7 wards deſtroyed the Regal Power. This M. Ju- 

1 mul was deſcended of a noble family, and had 
A4 athple patrimony, uphν, which-confiderations 
the: firſt Tarpiin R his youngeſt 

0 daughter 
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daughter in marriage. The new King, to get Yap 
of his eſtate, cauſed both him and his ROM 
other ſon to de aſſaſſinated, and Brztus'eſeaped © 2 
only by counterfeiting ſtupidity. In ſhort, Tar- rere 
guin carried his tyranny to ſuch exceſo, that the 
flower of the Senate went into 4 voluntary ba- 2 
niſhment, to avoid the effects of his cruelty and p. D. fa. 
avarice. The People, who had rejoiced at firſt 246. 
to ſee the Senate humbled, were nom in their 
turn as ill treated as the Patriczens, and all the 
laws made in their favour were annulled: The 
poor were conſtrained to pay the 2 
e rich. No Cenſus, no Laſtrum, no diviſion of 
citiaens into Claſſes and Centuries. All aſſem- 
blies of the tend even yr Greco and. 
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But now Targuin, being.ſenkible that all the on 
ders of men in a ſtate could not be long under 
oppreſſion, without uniting againſt the oppreſſan 
turned his thoughts to ain foreigners to his in- 


tereſt. And to this end married his daughtet 

to Ontavius Mamilius, a man of bravery and ext 
perience in war, and of che moſt conſiderahle in- 
tereſt of any among the Letines. Mamilius pror p. 447. 
cured his. F oy, friends of the chief 
ig of Latium ; but Targuin had like to have 

ſt AgAIL ON fog haughty behaviour. He l 
had deſpre | the ane 1 
Council at "Ferentinum, where he would meet 
them on a day appointed by himſelf. The De- 
puties came und took' their places in the facred 
Hah of the temple of Flira. There they wait- 

ed 


> * 
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Year of ed many hours, but Tarquin did not appear. The 
ROME. qffembly. grew impatient, and Turnus Herdonius, 
. an enterprizing eloquent man, who hated Targuin, 
, |. andwasjealous of Mamiliue, aid hold of this occa- 
King: ſion to inveigh againſt the King. I am not at all 
et Jurprized; ſaid he, bar Rome bas given Tarquin 
; the ſurname ef the Proud.” What can be a greater in- 
: ance of pride” than'this to trifle with the whole La- 
. tine nation; to ſummon hither the Latine Chiefs io 

; Mert hum, and not o appear himſelf ? Doubileſs be 
| means 0 put our patiencs'to' the teft, and to judge 5 
aur manner of bearing bis" inſults, how far he may 
dne u uben be haf brought us under bis yote. If 
my uv may have” any "eveight with you, let us re- 
tun boms and take” 10 more notice of the afſembly- 
day than b 'wbs appointed it. But Mamilius roſe 
up and excuſed his father-in-law, by imputing 
His abſence to ſome unforeſeen and urgent affairs 
which hindered his coming, and he prevailed to 
habe the council adhourned to the next day *, 
Then Turguin appeared, and being put in mind 
by theſe who were near him to make ſome excuſe 
; 10 che Lanner for having diſappointed” them the 
day before, I was engaged, ſaid he very coldly, in 
mating vp a difference between a  father- and his ſon. 
al ifferences, (brifkly anfwered Herdonius) 
7 thefe I none requires jo Bitte time and fo few words 
Livy, B.1. 70 rompaſe m. There nicks only to tell the ſon, that 
5% i br ah nut" "bo fucker ſome dreadful miſchief 
will tefal him, This beginning | did not Pleaſe, 


75 5 Livy fays, B. 1. ©. g. That the aſſembly was formed 
early in te morhipg, en the N 
by . | Tar. h 
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vie but he concealed his reſentment for the Year-of 
and proceeded to tell the aſſembly, that N 0 
his deſign in calling them together was to claim T 
his right of commanding the Latine armies, a Seventh 
right which he derived by inheritance from his King.) 
grandfather ; but which he deſired might be con- — _, 
firmed to him by them. Theſe words were ſcarre 
ended when Herdonius ſtepping forth into the 
midſt of the aſſembly, with great warmth renew- 
ed his invectives againſt the King and oppoſed his 
demand. Vbas ! ſaid he, does Tarquin the Proud D. Hal. p. 
pretend to an bereditary right to govern'us? Needs *** - 
there any ſtronger proof, than ſuch a claim, of the 
injuſtice and wictedueſi of bim who makes it? Was 
it then.a condition in the treaties ve made with his 
grandfather, that we ſbould be ſubject to his poſte- 
rity? Was. this the meaning & the voluntary and 
temporary conceſſion we made to bim? Tarquin em- 
Ploys the ſame pretence of hereditary right againſt us, 
which. he has improved to the ruin of: Rome. La- 
tines! E you bearken to him, your ſlavery is as cer- 
tain: as. that. of the Romans. Aud will it ze leſs | 
ſevere? His own: ſubjetts have. been ſome of them 
murdered, by. him, athers baniſhed their country,''0- | 
 thers ftript of their eſtates ; the very beftt among the 
Romans have been thus, tregted, and all in general 
ars deprived of liberty. Hill ſtrangers find. Tar- 
quin @ leſs. cruel and leſs. cavetous maſter? Fudge of 
the fate you are ta expect by that of Rome. 
Torquin was diſconcerted by the boldneſs of this 
\ oratge, and deſired that the aſſembly might Gt a- 
| 0 the following day, when he. promiſed to-give 
W * the . Merdowhy. Ja che 


oth mean 
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Year of cnc bedtime Genes ee ds. 
. meſticks, and engaged them to hide a great quan- 
Tangyan tity af arms in their maſter's baggage. The next 
1 morning entering the aſſembly with an air of con- 
King. fidence, he told them that one word was ſuffici- 
D. Hat. ent to deſtroy all the calumnies of Herdonius. In 
p- 249 reality (he added) my accuſer bas himſelf acquitted 
me. Were I fuch a perſom as be repreſents ms, would 

be bave ſought an alliance with me ? He earneſtly 

_— I to gi ve bim my daughter in marriage; 

but” fon good reaſous J refuſed to accept bim for a 
Livy,c. 51. 3 and here is the ſource of bis malice. But 
this is no time to enter furthir into my juſtification. 
Your own intereſts,” your own ſafety,” your liberties 

' end lives demand at preſent all your attention. He 
then accuſed his adverſary of having laid a plot 
to cut off all the Deputies there preſent, and to 
uſurp a tyranny over the Larine cities; and, as a 
proof of this, he informed them of the arms in 
Herdoninfs ge. An accuſation of fuch im- 


tlirew all the aſſembly into a fright, ex- 


| portance 
cept the accuſed, who knowing nothing of thoſe” 
arms, and believing that his his innocence —. 

A defired his baggage might 

| — — at the e Nee 
to be judged guilty, che fact, alledged in evi- 
x; dence of the crime, proved true accordingly 
an examination was made; and the arms being 
found and brought into the afſembly, it put the 
into ſuch @ , that, without ſuffering 
Herdonius to make his they immediately 
ſentenced him to be thrown-into a baſon at the 
1 TY 748 * ; dle 


' 
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dle being laid him, and tones he Year 

the hurdle, bo repo down eee f 

and drowned. 48 Tarquin 
. II. BUT che death of an enomy was e. . 5 

ene treachery + The Laue locked upon * 

as their deliveret, renewed the treaty made with 

his grandfather, and declared the King of Rowe 

General of the Lative armies. And, ſoon after 

this, the Hernici, and two Cantons of the Velſei, D. fal. B. 

entered into a league with him upon the fame. © f 80. 

terms. In order to keep theſe confederates firm 

to their engagements, Targuin, with their appro- 

bation, erected a new temple in the midſt of 

them to Jupiter Zatialis. It ſtood on a hill near 

the ruins of Aa. There the Diets of the united 

Cantons were annually to aſſemble; and it was a. 
upon no pretence do any act of hoſtility againſt 
jointly offer ſacrifices to Jupiter and feaſt together 
in token of union. Theſe aſſemblies were call 

dd Latia; and the day appointed for their an- 
nual meeting, which was the 27th of April, was 

called Ferie Latin. The Remans, as the chief 

members of the alliance, always preſided at the 
—— 

even ties, ſo many cities, 

forming that Zatine aſſociation, which, in aftern- 
times, was the. beſt part of the Roman ſtrength; 
Pe oP ety he N. pn 


auß | The: Roman Hiſtory. Book 1. 
. . Tarquin, thus ſtrengthened and n re- 
ſolved to make war upon thoſe of the Yolſci who 
Tanguze, had refuſed to enter into alliance with him, But 
_ . he did not raiſe his army upon tlie foot of Ser- 
uius's diviſion of the Roman ſoldiery by Centuries, 
nor were the allies any longer a ſeparate corps. 
Mans ſufficient! confidence in the fidelity of 
his Nomans, he chaſe only a ſmall number of 
them, ſuch as he could moſt depend on, and 
dlended them with the Latines in the ſame Le- 
gions. The inhabitants of Sueſſe Pametia, one of 
the moſt flouriſhing cities of the Volſci, having 
committed ſome depredations on the Latines, 
Targuin laid hold of this pretence to begin the 
p.251, war. | He. defeated their army, took their city 
* phy ſtorm, and gave the plunder of it as free 
5 booty to the ſoldiers, reſerving only the tenth 
part of the ſpoil towards the expence of finiſh- 
ing Aeon temple of Jupiter Capitulinus. 
Hie then turned his arms againſt the Sadie, 
bo had divided all their forces into two bodies, 
and poſted them, one near Eretum, the other near 
. Fadene, By his maſterly conduct, he entirely de- 
feated both armies, and made the whole Sabine 
King at this time decreedchimſelf two triumphs, 
one for his victory over the Volſei, —— for 
| having ſubdued the Sabine. * 
cc xxx. Upon his return to Rome, be-ſefiche 3 at 
pPork to ſiniſn the common ſe wers, and-the great 
Cireus. He thought an idle populace, who did 
not ms Ho yes pon i ate 
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were likewiſe taken out of their ſhops, arid oblig-) Yerof 
ed to painful drudgeries, with ſhort allowance :- 2 N F. 
but by W vexatious — he: 4 JE 


end 
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diſcontented Patriciaus, who fled from their o-πα CCXLL. 
city, took refuge at Gahis, a city of Latium about 
100 furlongs from Rome in the way to:Proneftes; D. Hal. 
and the inhabitants being touched e * 
Gon: to ſee ſo many conſiderable perſons under 
perſecution, reſolved to make themſelves parties 
in the quarrel, and begin a war with the King of 
Rame. Targuin was informed of their preparations _ 
to take the field, and, ſuſpecting againit-whom 
they were:defigned,. raiſed a prodigious bulwark 
(much boaſted of in to cover tlie city . 
2 the ſide of Gaz. This war between the R. 
ns and the Cabini laſted ſeven years, -with,ya- , . 
rious ſucceſs; and the inroads and devaſtations 
made on both ſides, being a hindrance. to all oo 
3 produced. at length a ſcartity of p. 254. 
It was chiefly felt at Rome, where com- 
— were made by the people, that they ſuf- 
fered, not by any hatred of their neighbours to 
them, but co the King; and they demanded ei- Liry, B. 2. | 
ther a peace or proviſions z/; and - theſe diſton· 53 
tents were fomented by emiſſaries from the exiles 
at Gabii, Targuin being much perplexed: by the 
5 people s clamours, which tended to a genes 4 | 
dition, his ſon Sextus Targwmus propoſed, nd. 
in concert with him, put in practiſe nh 5 
n artful and diſhonourable for reducing 
Vox. I. . . 5 


8 Seventh 
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Vear.of Cuil. He preterided to be upon very W terms 
RULES with his father and openly inveighed againſt him 
bargen 23:Dtyrant; who had n cHpaſſon bn for his 
e ohn children vi po whith'the King caufed Him 
King. 2 to be beaten publickly in the Prim 44's rebel. 
NXX 25 Ins diiſcontent of the ſon, and barbatity iof. the 
father, were reporteci at Gubii"by truſty perſons 
_eattbither:on purpoſe, who by artful -inanabe- 
men made the Gim very Yefirons By Have K- 
©-*  tisamong them; Rechrdinghy a fecret negotia- 
tion was ſet on foot för that end, and $2x/45 was 
at length prevailed with 40 aecept” the invitation 
ol dhe Gabini, they giving htm theit ſolengn- pro- 
mile never to deliver him up to / his futher, on 
any pretence vchatſoe xe 
When he was came to Gabi his whole talk, 
both in public and private, turned up the ty- 
D. Hal. ib. ranny of the King of Nbme; "and he fuited his 
Liv. c. 34. a&bions to chis diſcourſe· ü No enemy of Nome was 
more active and enterpriffug. He ffecquentl 
baded ich fpoily his father contriving to gain 
him honour, by always ſending againſt him weak 
parties which muſt infallibly be worſted. By 
this means, Sextws came af lengrł to ſuch a high 
degree of credit among the Cabin; that he was 
cChoſen General of their army, and was as much 
maſter in Gabi, as Tarquin was in Nome. And 
now, finding bis authority ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, 
: he diſpatched à ſlave to his father, to enquire 
v. u. p. what he ſhould do The King, unwilling to 
55 cn an anſwer, either in writing, or by word of 
mauth, :took the ſiave into a garden, and there 
THIS 3 OS os 3 | 4 ld 0 (in 
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(in imitation. of Thrafhules the Milgftn) ſtruck Var of 
off the heads of all the talleſt poppies. ; This R O ME- 
done; he ſent back the C4 Serra un Taras 
derſt6od the hint, aſſetiibled the Gabiniy and pres: e 
tended to have diſcovered a plot to deliver him King. 
up to his father. The people in a rage preſſed. * 
him to declare the conſpirators, and with muck 
difficuley he ſuffered them, as it were, to extort . 
from him the name of Antiſtius Petro, a man 
whoſe merit had made him the moſt confiders 
able perſon in his country. Hntiſtius deſpiſed the 
accuſation; but Sextus had bribed his ſurvants P. Hal. p. 
(in the ſame manner as Targnin had formerly 36. 
done thoſe of Herdonins).to convey among his 
papers ſome letters from eee e- Rane 
which being produced and read, the 
without further examination, immediately ſtoned 
him; and to Sextus was committed the care. of 
diſcovering, his accomplices, 1 and appointing their 
puniſhment... Upon this he ordered the city gates 
to be ſhut, and ſent oMicers into every quartet 
of it, to cu öff the Heads of all the eminent men, 
and flower of the Nobility, without mercy. And 
in the midſt of the deſolation and confuftion, 
cauſed by this dreadful muſfacre; he opened the 
gates to his father, to whotti he had given tine 
ly notice of kis deſign 3, and Targuin entered the 
city with all the pride of a conqueror. 
© The dg ver G. Fun, bt ths ws N 
at the mercy of the Fyrant, but 
into the loweſt depths of defpait, ot hel ws 
bo evil which they did not expect to ſuffer. | 
— their misfortunes: were not ſo great 
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due Roman Ie. Bock 1, 
ſultetl good pohcy/ more than his revenge. Not 


Tazguis one of the citizens was put to death by his or- 


II. 


ders. He granted them life liberty, and eſtates, 
and even entered into à treaty with the eity; the 
articles of which, when it was ratified, were writ- 
ten on a ſhield made of the hide? of an ox ſacri- 


4 ficed on that occaſion. This treaty. was yet to be 


ſeen at Rome in eee the Ops of 


Jupiter Fidius. 


It as one prof Spare refiriedpoliticks 


p. 260. 


to keep his ſons at a diſtance from him: He left 

Hbertur therefore in Gabii, and made him King of 
82 the place. His two other ſons, Titus and Aruns, 

hes ſent away under pretence of making them the 


2 er e The A ee 


wie; "oi2trii rr a2 city 
Was j Proper to ls? ; in the — this hiſtory, 


don har öbenſiqns the Romans ſent ont colonies, and what 


_ colonies ſet ts N n certain quantity of land was 


prtrileges thoſe: coloniesenjoyed. The Romans neuer ſent out 
Their citiaens to. found colonies, but either to eplarge their li · 


wits, or to curb ſome nations who were pet un ved, or to 
raſe* their city of 00 great à number of inhabitants, or to 
lid of A multitude who were inclined to ſedlitlon, or to 
ren the old rfoldiers of the Roman: legions! Beſore theſe 


Aged them, in W e orrl to ſettle, which 
; = their own gon, And the number of families 
in Romt was KN bred to the quantity "of ground 


2 0 was to be gien then The perſons ſo tranſplanted 


were generally ſuch as had neither land nor houſed, either in 


Ditz or country. They marched to the place of their bew / ha- 


order of battle. they\eicher built them 
city 3 5 2 . ae of ane . built, 


_ which wa left empty for chem. Here they li lived” aghecaly fo 
* bars, but immsdintely loſt the vighe"6F _ 
es Mi — | 
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a city at S gnia, and the other at Circæum, à pro- 

montory on the ſhore of the 7 yrrhene ſea, and 

both theſe to keep the Volſei in a we. 
„. IV. ' TAR QUIN..now: enjoyed a pro- 

found peace at Rome; the Romans were become 


accuſtomed to the yoke of an imperious maſter; 
and the weight of oppreſſion made them ſilent. 


It was at this time that an unknown woman ap- 


peared at court, loaded with nine volumes, 


which ſhe offered to ſell, but at a very conſider- 
able price, Targuin refuſing to give it, ſhe with- 


drew and burnt three of the nine. Some time 
after ſhe returned to court, and demanded the 
ſame price for the remaining fix. This made 
her eld upon as a mad woman, and ſhe was 


driven away with ſcorn. Nevertheleſs having 


burt the half of what were left, ſhe: came a 


third time, and demanded, for the remaining 


three, the fame Price ce which ſhe” had aſked for 
the whole nine. The novelty of ſuch a proceed- i 
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ing made Targuin curious to have the books ex- 


amined. They were put therefore into the hands 


after diſappeared, having firſt exhorted the Ro- 
mans to preſerve her books with care. They 
ſoon began to be religiouſly reſpecied at Rome. 


they kad kad in the Comttia, Nor could they land for any 
office in the Commonwealth, unleſs they were again made ci 


tizens of Rome. 8. & R. 


4 ee Tur. 


of the Augurs, who finding them to be the ora- 
cles of the Hi! of Cume, dedlired them to be 
an invaluable; treaſure. Upon this the woman 
was paid the ſum ſhe demanded, and ſhe ſoon 


730 
Tear of 
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bebe appointed tuo prefoks/of.'diftin8ion*, 


—— o be guardians of them. Theſs were ſtyled 
| reren Duumviri. When the temple of Jupiter Capi. 


-Seventh 
King. 
D. Hal. B. 


4. P- 366. 


he 


tolings was built, the books were lacked up there 
in a vault; and were ee duunt with the 


temple itſelf. 
ee chat the writ- 
ten civil law had its riſe among the Romans. 


Qne Papiriut, a Senator, collected all the laws 
made by the Kings into one body, A _ 
ee Lach 


LR 1 ' Rome 


bes 8 (Decem- 
wiri,) and then ta 15 ( Auindiremviri. ) It was their buſineſs 
to conſult the Harl books, Whenever the Senate thought it 
proper: But recourſe was had to them, in times only of 
pablick diftres ; as when a dangerous edition 
the ate, when the Raman armies had been defeazed, or when 
any of thoſe prodigies appeared, which were thought fatal 
to Raume; as ſor inſtance, an eruption of the fire of Fe/awius or 
Ana, or ſome monſtroys birth of man or beaſl. Then the 
- Duumviri had che care of putting in execution whatever they 
thought commanded 'by the books of the Sybil. They pre- 
fide: oerithe ſactiſdes. "and publick ſports, which they ap- 
pointed, ta appenſe the wrath of Heaven. And laftly, they. 
ordered every thing that related to the Ludi Seealares, Their 
office was for life, and t. were exempted from taxes, as 
well as from civil and- employments. This fort of 
boo ogra dy 6 Beer error rd 
eee Ge: 


d Some pretend, that Papirins's work did not continue 
long i in uſe, ſince the laws of the Kings did not ſurvive Tarquin, 


* the Proud, but were aboliſhed with the regal Power. . But 


this opinion ought to be confined within juſt bounds. - It is 
true, the laws that favoured the monarchic ſtate were abo-' 
Rea after the revolution, which changed the n 

of 
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Nom butinuing in peace, Tarquin laid hold of Yer A 


the opportunity to carry on are ee 


RO 


de granfaer had begun the temple of "the * Taxon 


an 23 ET £19100 W „ Luüß g Ca. 


kata 
of Rome into a "Republick, 1 . 


good polity in general, ſuch as thoſe of Serwius Tullius con- 
ceming commerce, contracts, the Cenfus, and the Lyftra, al- & 
ways continued in force. It may likewiſe be affirmed,” that 
the laws of Rivudzr, Numa, and other Kings were ſtill re- 


rn it were, the en | 


ſpeed, 
of the Roman law. C. & R 


dre . 


5. vs. 
The” 


he terple of Jupiter Capitolinn; was ſituated on the top 


of the hill Tn, which had been long fince made a part 


of Rome. The original of the nem name of Capinl, given to 


hiſtorians ſaid to be this. As the workmen were 


aeg de 


of 5 they are ſaid to have found, very deep in the earth, 

the head vhoſe features were preſerved entire, and 
the blogdof it was red as if but nei ſhed. This the Romans 
looked. on as a prodigy, and the Hetrariax diviners being 
conſulted | upon. it, declared it to preſage, that Rome would 


oundations, or levalling the Ara of the temple = 


* 


fome time or other become the miſtreſs and head of ah. 


The prodigy and the anſwer of the Augurr therefore encou- 
raged Tarpuis to ſpare neither pains nor coſt, in the raifing 
a ſtructure ta the honour of thoſe Gods, who were the au- 
thors of ſo glorious a deſtiny, Accordingly, the.. founda- 
_ of it were marked out, and the temple was built of al. 

moſt a ſquare 'form ; for it was but fifteen foot longer than 
it was broad. It is reckoned to have been two hundred foot 


broad, and about two hundred and fifteen foot long. The ' 


front of this, great building was to the ſouth, that is, it faced 
the hill Palatizus and the Forum Romanum Ant hundred flejw 
led up to it from the Forum, which were divided at certain 
diſtances, hy large balf-paces, or landing-places,: to give 
thoſe who went up time 10 breathe, before they came to the 
top of the hill, and the foot of the Portico.” This front con- 
fiſted of three rows of pillars 3 and the two fides of the temple 
were adorned with a Periftyle, conſiſting of a doable row of 


Pillars. It was, in after ages, burnt down more than once; | 


and 
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| 8 Capitol. The money neceſſary for it had been 


ROME laid, by ever ſince the taking of Sugſia Pometia. 


Tapas 


Ke 


He: hired architects and-ſkilful workmen from 
Hetruria, and as to the laborious part, he made 


his ſubjects the drudges, as he had often done be- 


7 = but as this was a religious undertaking, they 
aſſiſted in caring * n with mers; cheasfulneſ 


de, MA 31A enn 

F. V. WHILE-Tarquin and the — 
4 employed, a dreadful plague raged in Rome; 
and this with ſome other ry events 
made ſuch an impreſſion upon his mind, that he 
reſolved to ſend his ſons Titus and Avum to conſule 
the oracle of "Delph# upon the cauſe ani cure of 


the contagion.” The Princes prepated magnifi- 


cent. preſents for Apollo and Junius Brutus (tho 
counterfeit: idiot) being to attend them for their 

amuſement in the Journey, reſolved to carry his 
offering too. 'The preſent he choſe for the God 
was an elder-ſtick, and this was matter of diver- 
ſion to the whole court. However, as he knew 
that the Gods of thoſe times, or their miniſters, 
were much affected with valuable offerings, he 
had the precaution to inclaſe a rod of gold in his 
e ref knowledge. And thus 


5 * 5 it. il dale ths a 


proportions: till at laſt, the embelliſhments that were added 
to it, made it one of the richeſt ſanctuaries in the world. The 
whole arch of this prodigious. building was gilt, both within 
and without. It contained three chapels, one dedicated to 
Jupiter, another to Juno, and the third to Minerva, or was 
rather three temples e en . 238, 


pe weg eee 
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it was u true emblem of his own mind and con- 
duct, who under a contemptible outſide conceal. ® 
ed the richeſt gifts of nature; It is probable that 
the Oracle cold tliem, among other things, that 
there would quickly be a new reign at Rome; be. 
cauſe it is ſaĩd, that when they had performed theit 
father's commiſſion they enquired, which of them 
ſhould ſucceed Targuin; and that the God de- 
clared, that the government of Rome was deſtin- 
ed to Hu who ſhould firſt give a kiſs to bis mother. 
Upon this, we are told, that the two brothers 
either drew lots, which of them at their return 
to Rome Should firſt kiſs his mother Tullia, or as 


greed to do it both together, that they might 


reign jointly; - but that Briizus, imagining the O. 
racle had another meaning, pretended to fall 
down by chance and kiſſed the earth, the com- 
mon mother of all living. Whether theſe things 


be entirely fabulous or not, the revolttivh; which 
aboliſhed the Regal Power, happened'ſoon after 


their return to Rome. They found the city in a 


recruiting his exhauſted treaſury, he had miarch- 


commotion; on account of the war in which the 
King was engaged with the Rutuli. In hopes of 


ed his army to Ardea, their capital, about 20 
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miles from Nome, thinking to take it without 


oppoſition : but he found himſelf obliged to be⸗ 

ſiege it in form. This put him under à neceſ- 

ſity pf laying a heavy tax upon the people; and 

this tax 

contents, and diſpoſed them to a revolt. | 
$. VI. THE ſiege bein carried on very ſlow- 

y, the general officers bac a good deal of leiſure 


increaſed the number of the male. 


for 


Liv. B. | 
C. 57. . 
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For of / for divertions. and they mutually-made:entertain- 


| a ments for one another in their quarters. One day, 
| 5 when Sextus: Targuintres. "Was entertaining: his'bro- 


II. 
| 2 
King. 


chers, their kinſman Collatinus being of the com- 


Pay- the converſation happened ta turn upon 
the merit of wives. Every one extoll'd the good 


qualities of his own z hut Callatiuꝛs affirm d, that 
his Lucretia excelled. all others. It was a kind 


of quarrel, and in order to end it, they took 


dte method which mirth and wine inſpired; which 


was to mount their horſes, go and furprize their 


wives: and it was agreed, that ſhe whom they 
found employed in the manner moſt becoming 
her ſex, ſhould have the preference. Away there- 


of Egerius that nephew of Tarquinius Priſcus be- 


fore they galloped firſt to Rome, whete they ſur- 
priſed the King's daughters · in- la all together in 
the midſt of feaſting and diverſions; and the La- 
dies ſeemed much diſconcerted by the unexpeci· 
ed. return of their huſbands... From Roms they 
haſted away to Callatia, the place where Collatinu 
reſided in time of peace. (He was the grandſon 


ſarementioned, to whom that King gave the city 
and territory of .Callatis in property.] Tho the 
night was far advanced. when the Princes arrived 
there, they found Luretia up, with her maids 
about her, ſpinning and working in wool. The 
company her huſband, brought her of a ſudden 


{ed with the reception ſhe gave them. Sextus was 
ſo nn _ her beauty, ORG e 


bee ie. a 
with 
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- with; paſſion, which her inſuperable modeſty Vest 
made e more violent; thar be became exceed- St 
ingly unwilling to leave the place; but there 
was an abſolute neceſſity for his appearing at the 1 
camp before Ardea. However he found a pre- e 
tence to return very ſoon to Cullatia; and went e 

to lodge at his kinſman's houſe. Lucretia, in her 42 
huſband's abſence, entertained him with great : 
civility and reſpect, and after ſupper he was con- 
ducted to his apartment. When all were aſleep 
he ſtale into Zucretia's chamber, and-coming 
with his drawn fword to her bed-ſide, laid his left Lie, B. 1. 
hand upon her breaſt and wakened her: Lucre- 38. 
lia, ſaid he, I am Sextus Tarquinius, if you ſpeak 
a word you die. Then he declared his paffion, and 
by intreaties, mixed with menaces, endeavoured 
to make her yield to his deſires. And when he 
found that all was in vain, and that even the fear 
of death could not prevail upon her to conſent, 
he threatened her alſo with infamy. He told her 
that he would kill one of: her ſlaves, lay him naked 
by her when ſhe was dead; and then declare to all! 
the world that he had only revenged the injured ©» 
honoyr of Callarimes. The dread of ignominy was | 
too powerful for Lucretia conſtancy; Sextus ob- 
tained his wiſhes, and early the next morning ap- 
peared again in the camp. Lucretia, though ſhe 
had eſcaped what he dreaded as the greateſt of 
evils, yet could not endure the thoughts of life 
alter the violence ſhe bad; fufferedl. She dreſſed 
herſelf in mourning, took. a ponyard, under her 
robe, wrote to her h At the camp to meet 
r at * father Laas houſe, and then 


mount- 


2 
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mounting her chariot came to Rome.. People 


* were, ſurprzed to ſee her wearing all the marks 
of che; deepeſt. ſorrow, and often aſked her as 


= | the paſſed along what was the cauſe. of her grief. 
vemh..- She, anſwered them only hy weeping; and, when 
Fa B. the ſame. queſtion was put to her at her father's 


houſe; ſhe ſtill refuſed to diſcover the matter, till 
there ſhould be a full aſſembly of her friends and 
relations, whom ſhe- defired might be called to- 
gether. Upon the' firſt ſummons great numbers 
of the Nobility..crowded'.to the houſe, and a- 


mong the reſt P. Valerius (afterwards Poplicola) 


and Hucius Junius, who ſeems to have waited for 
this moment to throw off that maſł of ſtupidity, 
which had got him the ſurname of Brutus. When 
the aſſembly was pretty numerous,. ſhe addreſſed 


| herſelf to her huſband Collarinus, diſcloſed: in 


Livy,idid. 


few words the whole ſecret, her own ſhame and 
bis diſhonour, | and the treacherous author of 
beth ; She proteſted the unſpotted innocence of 
her heart, but at the ſame time declared her 


firm reſulution not to live, and conjured them 


not to let the crime: of Sextus Tarquinius go un- 
puniſhed: All who were preſent gave her, one 


by one, their ſolemn promiſe to revenge the inſult 


ſhe had ſufſered z they alſo endeavoured to com- 
fort her, by telling her, that the body could not 
fin, and that there could be no guilt, where the 
mind was unconſenting; but nothing could di- 
vert ber from thedeſperate reſolution the had- 
1s According to Livy, ſhe ſent to dere her father add hot 


| band to come to her at en Wt, ſy was at Colts 


* * * 
en! 
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taken: : No, ſaid ſhe,” 0 woman ſhall hereafter Year of 
Her -bonour; and ſay,” Lucretia war ber er- we OM vis 


ample; and then having embraced her father and 
her huſband, as one ihat bids a laſt farewel, ſhe rede 
immediately plunged the concealed dagger into —— 
ker breaſf. Tier father and huſband, ſtarting, B. Hal. p. 
cried out as ſhe fell at their feet; a ee 22 
compaſſion and fury ſeized the whole aſſembly; 

and the blood, which Lucretia ſhed: to atteſt her 
innocence, or repair her glory, ſerved likewiſe 
to cement the union of thoſe illuſtrious patriots 
who gave liberty to Rome. For Brutus going Liey, B. 2. 
near to the dying Lady, drew the ponyard out 59: 

of her boſom, and, ſhewing it all bloody to the 
aſſembly, Les, ſaid he, I ſear by this blaad, 

which was once ſo pure, and which nothing but royal 

villany could have polluted," that I will 9 purſue Lu- 

cius Tarquinius the Proud, bis wicked wife, and 

their children; with fire: and ſword, nor will ever 

ſuffer any of that family or of any other whatſoever 

t6 be King in Rome; 27: Gods,” I call you to wit- - 

neſs this my oatb. — This ſaid, he preſented the 
dagger to Collatinus, Liuueretius,” Valerius, and the 


reſt of the company, and engaged them to take 


the ſame oath. Theſe noble Romans, ſtruck with 
amazement at the prodigious: appearance of wiſ- 
dom in an idiot, look'd on him as infpiredy and 
ſubmirted entirely to his conduct. He then let 
them know, that his folly had been only feigned, 
he: exhorted them to defer lamenting the death 
of Lucretia to another time, to behave:thetnſelves 
now like men and Romans, and think only of re- 
e — * them to beghy'by 
who | ut- 


233 The Roman Flitany. Book. I. 
Year of ſhutting the gates of Rome, and placing a truſty 
An guard to ſecure them, that no body might 90 
out of the city to give notice at the camp of what 
* was doing. This counſel was approved, and, 
Seventh. as Lueretium had been left governor of the city 
N eee was pur in execution without diff 


"4 


CS culty. T : . 5 | 

| Thea) Bruun 7 theryet-bleedidg La- 
cretis to be carriud to the place where the Comitia 
V. Hal. P» were uſually held, and placing the corps where 
ER it might be ſeen by every body, ordered the 
people to be called together. By a furprizing 
inſtance of good - fortune, he happened to be le- 
| gally inveſted with the power of affembling the 
Comitia 3 this right was anhexed to the office of 
Tribune, or chief commander of the King's horſe- 
| which Targuin had given him, becauſe 
he' thought hitn incapable af uſing it to his diſad · 
_ When the multitude were aflembled, 
the imagined idiot, to their great ſurpriſe, ad- 
unn dreſſing himſelf to them, began with an apology 
for his preſuming to ſpeuk in public on ſo im- 
portant an occaſion; be in few words explained 
to them all the myſtery of his paſt conduct, and 
the neceſſity he had been under, for more than 
twenty years together, of counterfeiting folly, as 
the ohly means to preſerve his life after the mut- 
der of his father and elder brother. He then 
proceeded to tell them the reſolution the Patrict- 
ans were come to of depoſing the Tyrant, and 
d them in the ſtrongeſt terms to concur in 
chat deln. He «enumerated the crimes by which 
W in concert with the wicked * 
made 


ö 


o 
;, p%. 


of your \rights and privileges? ire you voor walled 


faves M Te viftorions Romans, vittorious Over all 


* . to work in 


9 — * a tf | 1 8 
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rade-his.way to the throne. ' He put them in Yeu of is 
min of u Tarquinies (the Tyrant's brbthet)' & Ae 

and the elder a, both perſons of amiable ain" 

poſitions; and both treachetouſty poiſoned, he by ra 
hi wife che preſent Quiven,' the” by- her huſband Sent” 
the preſend King; the criminal nuptials that fol- King. 
lowed theſe ſecret murders, and the horrid: 1 
gedy tliat followed thoſe nuptials; ron Tullias,: 

the juſteſt, E the mildeſt, the moſt beneficent-bF 

Kings openly aſſaſſinated, and the cruel Tun 8 
nding in triumph over the body of her expiting | 
duden © ererbte fact yo Gi, db. cue of 
Ae een eee Hobs wren 
nee eee eee 
.O N Z bat rrueldirs ta every one-vf you 
in particle; dur inſiaterallle umi without oth WHE Ling, B 5 
what arxatter contempt of ail aum lauu did. be g 1 5 I. 1 
— en be maingained. 7 p * 
ments, y — all hr ec „n for. 
e Patriciam .- N. — 
onr great oftrenpmies could:not bebold it wwithour cons. 
paſſions". ud. as for you Pirbeians, what tr bc 


together fi M at the ſacrifices E ro'elef your ma- 
. ͤ K in" publick" af: 
Faint] Maus vu not been treated-as the vil of 


undergo be moſt painful dradgevies, to be hewers of 


mines, 


IO. 


— Bock I. 


Year ef mines, and breathe. the aauboleſams. gin of ſints and 


ROME. 
CCXLUI. 


common {ewers.... And are theſe miſeries, theſe indig. 


ie never to have an end; Or, if hau ener propoſe 
"FAR PIP 0 aſſert your freedoms. how long "will you delay it? 


= 
King. 


Lau wait, perhaps, for Tarquin's death... But what 
benefit x2quld accrue toon from that? He bas three 


ſons, more wicked, if poſible; than himſelf. By what 


the eldeft. of them. has juſt nat done, cui may judge 


what is to he expected from ſuch a racg. There! Ro- 
mans; urn your eye in that ſad jpeftack nie daugh- 
ter ef Eueretius — Collatinus's bfr ſbe died by. 


ber on band. Ser there @ noble Lady, ænboin the luſt 
of a Tarquin reduced do ib teciffity of being ber own 
executioner, is atteſt ber innecence. Sextus,\boſpitably 
entertained by ber, as kinfman of her dueſhand's, — 
Sextus, perſidious gutt, became her uf raviſher. 


0 The chaſte, the generous Lucretia could aut ſurvive 


| RY . ove, ſoe thoight Life na longer to-bi endured. . Lu- 
cCretia, 4 woman, diſdained a iſe ibut depended on 


the inſult. Gleriom uuman ] Once ouly treated as 4 


a grants will; and. ſball we; aui mem with ſuch 


an example before our eyes, um after froe and twen- 
Hy-years.of .igneminious ſerdirude, ſhall we, through 
6, fear of dying, defer ane fingle inſtumt 10 aſſer: 


aur liberix No, Romans, now is. ib time; the 


favourable moment, ug have ſo long waited for, i 
came. Turquin 1 abſent from Rome : The Patri- 
cians are at ube bead of the enterpriſt : The. city\ts 
abundantly provided with men, arms and all things 
neceſſary... There is nothing wanting ta Jecure the 
ſucceſs; if our own\, courage does not fail us. And 


cows hg AS OA babe ever -heeth ſo brave 


x 4 
r Nt "wy WN. A- * 1 dne * vr when 
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when foreign: enemies were: to be. ſubdued, en when Vent of 


conqueſts wers to be made to gratiſß abe ambition: Sli. 
and auarice of. a Tyrant. be then only cowards, - 


when they are to deliver themſelves from SLAvE-! Tanggns 


RY 2, Some of you are perbaps intimidated by the ar. OY 2 

my. which Tarquin now commands. The ſoldiers, n ® 

J imagine: will take the part of their General. 

Baniſh ſo graundleſs a fear. be love ef liberty:is 

natural to all men. Your fellow citizens in the camp 

feel, the weight of oppreſſion with as quick a ſenſo:9s 

jou that are in Rome, and will as eagerly ſeize the 

occaſion of tbroting off tbe yoke. Bus ſbou d we 

grant, there may be ſome among ibem, who through 

baſeneſs of ſpirit, or a bad education, ill be tlifpoſed 

to favour tht tyrant, tbe number of theſe-can be but 

ſmall, and cue have means ſufficient in our" hands. to 

reduce them to reaſon... They, have left us hoſtages - 

more dear to them than life. - Their wives, their chil- | 

dren, their fathers, their mot bers, are: here. in tbe 

ci. Courage! Romans, the Gads are for us, thoſe 

Gods whoſe. temples and altars the impious — * 

has. profaned by. ſacrifices and libations made with 
polluted hands, polluted with, blaod; and with. num 


| berlefs unexpiated crimes committed againſt: - his ſub- 
Jef. O ye. Gods, who. protefied our fare-fathers, 
and qe Genii, who watch for the preſervation and 

glory of Rome, do you inſpire us wwith courage and 
unanimity in this glorious cauſe, and we will to our 


toft breath defend your 4vorſhip from all nene. | 


tion. 

Bruths's harangue was often e by che D. Hal. B. 
acclamations of the people. Some wept at the re- . 
membrance of paſt l others out of joy, 

Voi. I. | at 


— 
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reg at the hopes of a more happy g ent; and 
every one called out for arms. But Brutus did 


CC XIII. 
—— es judge it proper to arm the people, till they 
Tei had firſt confirmed, by their fuffrages, ' a decree 
L of the Senate, wWhictr was to this effect: It de- 
prived Targain of all the prerogatives belonging 
tothe: ——— —— — and all 
| ae 00-the Goda bf tld every Nomum who ſhould 
hereafter by word er deed endeavour his reftora- 

ten. Tue Cris being'afſetnbled and the mat- 

awe pt prong — names in raf. 

D. Hal. 8. And nom the — . to 
1 n and the people having declared 
Spar Lucre ian (the Fither ef Lacrehin) Inter- 
Neu, the great and iportant queſtion, the fu- 
ture form of government, was debated by the 
Leaders" in the Revouron:- And here again 
Bravus "diſcovered himſelf to be à conſummate 
politician: Experienct, faid he, Bus Heton us in the 
eximmples of ROmwius und Numa; nf othe good 
Kings, that it is by m meats proper that Rome 
ſhould be withoit fupremt Magiſtrates, "ts keep an 
even balance of the powers of the Senatt and People; 
but it is neceſſary that the ſovereign authority ſhould 
neither center in one man, nor be perpetual; let it be 
divided between two, why may jointly make the in- 
lereſts of the publick their chief conctrn : they will 

be a check upon each other, and have a mutual emu- 
lation in the diſcharge of their duty. However, let 

A take particular care, not to continue their power 
too long, left they abuſe it, and become unwilling to 
part 
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fart with it. Ter us change the very names of Year ef 
King aud Kingdom, and give the 1wo-beads that Coun, 


are 1 un, the name of Conſuls*, and the 


Roman fate that of Republick.” Let us abolifps i 


the pompones * enfigns of regal power, ſceptres,.crowns, Seven | 
and royal robes; let our Conſuls only fit on an tuo 
chair, wear a white robe, and be attended by twelve 


Lictors . Bu what WP on” Tam not for 
N R n utterly 
An 402 2 | 


1 8 eee that 2 Weng canal 

taken from the word conſulere, as ſignifying, To watch 

ts the pubic bod. Varro derives this name from the fame 
word con/ulere, but ĩti a different ſignification, namely, as im- 
portinig/ts conjulr, or aſt rown/el, 'becauſe the intent of thoſe 
who firſt inſtituted the Con/u/s, was, that they ſhould do no- 
thing, but with the advice, or coun/el, of the people, and the 
Senate. - The law which placed the Con/uls at the head of the 
Republick; calls them alſo Pretors and Judger. We have 
this law yet remaining, as quoted by July in his Third book 
of Laut. When it was made in the Comitia, which changed 
the Monarchy into a Republick, it is ſaid to have run thus: 
Regis imperio duo ſunto, iigue pratundo, judicando, & conſulendo, 
Pretores, Fudices, Conſules, appellantur. Militia ſummum jus 
habento. Nemini parents. | Ollis Jalas A lex efts. 
C. & R. 

The Confulr were ouly denied the common uſe of the 
ſceptre, crown, and an habit of diſtinction. Livy, B. 30. 
aſſures us, that the Con/u/s, on the days of their triumphs, in 
the publick Sports, and at ſolemn Sacrifices, wore the crown 
of gold, Wie faff or open,{ end: the hal fonged wt 
purple, as the Kings did. C. & R. _ 

We read in the founk beok of Folwine ee thac 
the Confids at firſt retained as many Li&ors as the Kings, and 
that they/ had twenty-ſour. And he adds, that the Coral 
Poplicolg reduced them to twelve. But each Conſul was not 
attended with twelve Lictors; neither did they divide them 
ſo as to have each of them fix. They were only guarded by 
the twelve Licher alternatively, each in his month. This 


2; 
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alterly aboliſbing the venerable name of 8 which 
was conſecrated by the Jamg auſpices as Rome berſelf 

at ber foundation. Let us give it to that Magiſtrate 
to dem cue commit t be ſuperintendency.. of religion ; 
let bis. Men be for life, and let him he called King 


of Sacred. Things. The whole council ap- 


proved, of this ſcheme; and the people, being 
again aſſembled by Curię, eſtabliſhed the new 
form of adminiſtration by a law. 

But to loſe no time, and te put the finiſhing 
hand to the revolution, che people were once 
more called together, not by Curie, but by Cen. 
turies, and directed to come armed to the Campus 
Martius, in order to the alection of the two firſt 
San Ig Junius Me the warmeſt and 


160 


we va Shi Lag; This dtremobial bdraw with he 600 fir 
Conſii. The Conſul, who was the elder; or had moſt chil- 


dren, or moſt ſuffrages for the Conſulſbip, had the Lifors the 


firſt month. It appears by a line in Virgil's 6th Book of the 
Fneis, that Bratus was =_ ee dg ace Tau. oe 
A t N . A WKY Jan Y e N 


Cuſeli imperiam bie primes beur-. | 
Ac Ci ;pret 68 


e The Rex Satrorum, or Rex Sacrificulus, was 2 Safiderable 
dignity among the Roman, though inferior to that of Ponti- 


I fex Maximus, For fear the name of King ſhould make him 


too proud, they made Mien! but a ſubordinate officer, even in 
the affairs of religion. His wife was called Queen: Thi 
office was never conferred on any, but in the Comfia of the 


people, aſſembled in the Campus Martius, by Cemurier. Nor 


could any but a Patrician be ehoſen for it. The Nag of the 
Sacrifices' was not ſuffercd to inter meddle with ſtate- affairs. 
Inſomuch, that when, in the Comitia, the ſacrifice over which 
he pieſided, was ended, he vin ges from the oNembly. C. 
& oh 9 


"T4 moſt 


_ 
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moſt active of the patriots, and 7; arquinius Colla- 
tinus, the huſband of Lucretia, being propoſed to 


the people by Lucretius the Inter-Rex, were una. — 
nimouſſy choſen to the new dignity, the Romans 


believing they could no where find more irre- 
concileable enem ies to the Tarquins., 9; ullia, now 
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ROME 
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Dm... 


ſeeing t at all was loſt, and that ſhe could no lo- 


ger be ſafe in Rome, left i it, to go to her huſband. 
She was hooted at, and curſed by the populace 
as ſhe paſſed through che city, yet they e 


to offer her any violence. 


In the mean time 5 ab being infarmed by | 


ſome who had got out of Nome before the gates 
were ſhut, that Brutus was raiſing com motions 
to his prejudice, came in all haſte to the city, 
attended only by his ſons, and a few friends; 


but finding the gates ſhut, the people in arms 


upon the walls, and that Lucretius refuſed him 
entrance, he returned with equal expedition to 
the camp. There to his extreme ſurpfize he 
found that the conſpirators had, during his ſhort 
abſence, gained over the army to them The 
Conſuls not doubting but Tarquin would, upon 
the firſt notice of the revolt, haſten to the city, 
had ſent ' letters to the camp, giving an account 
of the reſolutions taken at Rome, and exhorting 


the troops to ſhake off the tyrant's yoke. Theſe 


letters Titus Herminius and Marcus Horatius had 
read in a full aſſembly of the ſoldiers conyened 


q Livy, (B. 1. c. 60.) ſays, that Brutus went in perſon to 
the camp on this affair, but to avoid meeting Targuin, ſhun- 
ned the high-road ; and that he arrived before Ardea at the 
Tame timf that Targuin appeared at the gates of Rome. 
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by Centuries, and the matter being put to the 


yote, it was unanimouſly 'agreed to 1 to the 
decree paſſed in the city; ſo that Targuin being 


both driven from his capital, and rejected by his 


troops, was forced, at the age of ſeventy-ſix, to 
fly for refuge, with his wife and three ſons, to 
Cabii b, that city of Latium, of which he had for- 
merly made his ſon Sextug governor, inveſting him 
with a kind of regal power. Here he jy An 


d Tarquin's firſt retreat, according to Livy, B. 1. c. 60. was 
to Cære in Herruria, whither he was followed by « ly two of 
his ſons. Sextus (he adds) retiring to Gabis, as his kingdom, 
was there ſlain by ſome of the inhabitants, in revenge of his 
former treachery and eruelties. Livy alſo makes Sextus to be 
the youngeſt of Targuin's ſons, whereas Diony/jus makes him 
the eldeſt, The laſt-mentioned author brings Sextus fre- 
quently upon the ſtage after this time; nay he introduces 
him 14 years after the expulſion of his father, at the battle of 
Regillus, where he is killed. The actions which Diony/eur 


| aſcribes to Sextus in that battle, the Fathers.Catrou and Rouille 


give to a fourth ſon of Tarquin named Lucius: yet neither 


Dionyſus nor Livy mention more than three ſons of that 
King. Livy, B. 1. c. 52. calls Sextus, minimus ex tribus, 
D. Hal. B. 4. p. 273, makes Brutus fay to the people in his 
ſpeech on the affair of Lucretia, that Tarquin had three ſons 
more wicked than himſelf: and B. 5. p. 279, Tarquiz after 
his baniſhment wanders from place to place with his three 
ſons. Theſe three ſons vere Sextus, Titus, and Aruns, If 
indeed we ſuppoſe with Lity that Sertus was ſlain by the 
Gabini, and yet ſuppoſe with Diony/us, that Tarquin had two 


| ſons living at the battle of  Regillus, we muſt unavoidably 


allow him to have had, in all, four ſons ; for it is agreed, 
that Aruns was killed in his encounter with Brutzs in the 


firſt battle after the regiſuge: but it is to be obſerved, that 


Diompfus, who makes two of Targuin's ſons to be in the bat- 


tle of Regillus, makes Sextus to be one of the two ; and Livy, 
who ſuppoſes Sextus to be ſlain before this time, ena but of 
ene ſon of Targuin in that _ 


| ſome 


Chap. VIII. The Regal State. _ 
ſome time; but not finding the Latines forward Vear of 
enough to eſpouſe his cauſe, he retired into He- COS: 
truria, the country of his mother's family, where | 
he hoped to. find more friends, and areaflier B. 1a) 
. p · 
aſritance for autempting the recoyery of his 275. 
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Roman E uo, 
SECOND BOOK. 


From the eſtabliſhment of the Ro- 


MAN COMMONWEALTH in the year 
of Rome 244, to the re- building 
of the City in 365, after he 
burning of it by the Gauls, 


CHAP. I. 


8 I. 7 he ſtate and condition of Rome on tbe abo- 
lition of the Regal Power. F. II. Tarquin pre- 
vuailt with the Magiſtrates of Tarquinii in He- 
truria zo ſend an Embaſſy. to Rome in his fa- 
vour, with a letter from him to the Roman peo- 
ple. F. III. A ſecond Embaſſy from the Tarqui- 
nienſes 10 the Romans. The Ambaſſadors en- 
gage Jome of the young Patricians in 4 plot againſt 
be new government. It is diſcovered by Vindi- 
cius a ſlave. Brutus condemns his own ſons to 
death and ſees the execution. F. IV. Collatinus 
7s forced to abdicate the Conſulſhip ; and Valerius 
is choſen to ſucceed him. F. V. Tarquin having 
frrrred up the Tarquinienſes and Veientes 70 
take 
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late arms in his cauſe, they come to a battle wvith 


tbe Romans, in which Brutus is ain. F. VI. 


249 


F £ 


Te people entertain a jealouſy of Valerius n. 


inen, but ſoon after give bim the name of Pop- 


Iicola or Popular an account of the laws he maten 


in ubeir favour, 40 the aner ef he petal 
* i un ne int 


11. 5 \H E biiniſhinene of the Tarquins . 
1 livered Rome from her domeſtick ty- 
rats; but it raiſed her many enemies abroad, 
and, by occaſioning the defection of her allies, 
reduced her empire almoſt within the ſame limits 
where Romulus had left it. What might pro- 
perly be called the Roman territory, had always 
been conſmed to a very narrow circuit. In the 
pace of 243 years, the Romans, though conſtant- 
y victorious in war, had not gained land enough 
to ſupply their city with proviſions. The main 
ſtrength of the ſtate lay in. the number 'of the citi- 
zent of Rome, which the cuſtom of. tranſplanting 


Year of 
ROME 
CCXLIV. 
Bef. J. . 
DVIII. 


UNIUS 

RUTUS, 
and Take 
QUINIUS 
CoLLA- 
TIN us 
Conſuls. 


the inhabitants of the conquered. cities thither had 


fo prodigiouſly increafed, that it put the Romans 
in a condition of uſurping an authority over other 


nations, the moſt inconſiderable of which had an 


extent of country far exceeding theirs. By fre- 
quent incurſions and depredations they ſo har- 
raſſed the petty ſtates of Latium and Heiruria, 


dit many of them were cotiſtrained to enter into 
treaties with Rome, whereby they obliged themm- 


ſelves to furniſh her with auxiliaries, whenever ſhe 
ſhould be pleaſed to invade and pillage the lands 


of her other neighbours... Submiſſions. of this 
is | kind 
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Year of kind ſhe called making alliances with her; and 
8 7” theſe uſeful alliances fupplied the want of a larger 
Bef. J. C. territory. But now upon the change of her go- 
vernment, all her allies forſook her at once, and 


fullbip. baniſhed King; ſo that ſhe was left entirely to 

| herſelf to maintain the liberty ſhe had aſſumed. 
| Rome however enjoyed a profound peace in the 

D. H.. B. beginning of the new adminiſtration, © The Ar- 
4+ P:377* my which had been employed in the ſiege of 
+ FArdee marched home under the conduct of Her- 
minius and Horatius, who had made 2 truce with 

the Ardextes for 1.5 years. Upon this increaſe of 
ſtrength by the return of the troops which had 
| ſerved under Targuin, the Conſuls it ex 

pedient to convene the people again hy Centurias 
in the Campus Martius ; and when they had in 
long ſpeeches exhortcd them to concord, the de- 
cree, paſſed ſome days before againſt the Tar- 
B. 5. p. gin, was confirmed. Nor was this all. The 
* Conſuls ſtanding before the red 
in the name of r en and 
poſterity, that they would never recall King Tar- 
Liry, B. a. guin, nor bis children, nor their paſterity from 
baniſhment, nor create; any other King of Rome, 
nor ſuffer any to be created ; and they made the 
people take the fame oath. After this the Comi- 
D. Hal. p. n to elect a A m . 


ien and Dies. Hal. agree in fixing: de Confaltip of 
Brutus and Collatinus to the year of Rome 245 ; but the Ca- 
| pitoline Tables, anne 
andy follow) i be io che year 244. _ 

TCA at 
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deciding by their votes in all important affairs. 
Brutus, being jealous of ſome in the Senate, 
put all the Senators likewiſe to che teſt of an oath! 


at the ſacrifices; and many of che laws of Servins N . 7h 
Tullius were revived to the great joy of the ped- & 951 2 
ple, who" were reſtored eo their ancient right of Bet, 


D'VE . 


Io ne — 


Firſt Con- 
ſulſhip. 
Plut. 11 


In this yenerable body Valeriur was the man of Peptic 


the greateſt weight. He had expected to be na 
med Conſul at the firſt eleftion, and being highty 
diſpleaſed at che preferetice given to 'Collatinus, 
had for ſome time — himſelf from pub- 
lick affairs; inſomuch that he began'to be fuſpe&- 
ed of favouring 
moved theſe apprehenſions, 'by the remarkable 
| 2eal he ſhewed for liberty, when the day came 

for the Senators to take the fame oath which the 
people had taken. He was the firſt man who 
| fore never to favour the pretenſions of the Tar- 
quins ; and his actions ſoon after proved the ſin- 
cerity of his oath. 

5. l. IN the mean time the Tarpum were 
uling their utmoſt endeavours to ſtir up the neigh- 
bouring ſtates to take arms againſt Rome. Having 
wandered from city to city, the old King at length 
made Targuinii in Hetruria his place of reſidence ; 
and by moving words he ſo raiſed the compaſſion 


of the Tarquinienſes as to engage them to ſend an 


Embaſſy to Rome, with a modeſt, ſubmiſſive let- 
ter from himſelf, directed to the Roman people. 
The Ambaſſadors repreſented to the Senate in 
ſuch ſtrong terms the reaſonableneſs of letting the 
King be heard, before he was condemned, and 


the baniſhed King: But he re- 


97, & dy 


D. Hal. B. 
5. P. 279- 


the danger which threatened the Roman ſtate, 
from 
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Fear of from the neighbouring powers, if that common 
COXLIY. juſtice were refuſed, that the Conſuls inclined to 
Brat Ve. bring theſe agents before the people, and leave 
the deciſion of the affair to the Curie : But Va- 

Firik Con- lerius ſtrenuouſly oppoſed ſo hazardous a pro- 
* _ ceeding, and, by his influence in the Senate, de- 
feated this firſt attempt of the artfal Targuin. In- 

deed the Senate was moſt eſpecially concerned 

for ever to exclude Kings, who had often op- 

preſſed it; and the Conſuls therefore thought it 

proper to reſtore that venerable body to all its 

rights and prerogatives, and to gain it the reſpect 

of the people, not only by the dignity but by the 

r of its members, which Tarquin's murders 

and proſcriptions had greatly diminiſhed. And 

do this end, viſe men, and men of intereſt, were 
ſought out, amongſt the Roman Knights, to fill 
up the vacant places; ſo that the ancient number 
of zoo was once more compleated. The old Se- 
nators had been ſtyled Patres, or Fathers: and 
becauſe theſe new ones were put upon the ſame 
lſt with them, they were called Conſcripti d 75, e. 
N written or enrolled togetber with them. 


& III 


2 We have this account (Ep Plutarch. D. Hal. affirms, 
rr arg gs no eee of the Ambaſ- 
ſadors. 75 

4 Theſe W Fathers were called the New Senate, No- 

vus Senatur. And it appears by Ligy's words, rightly un- 
derſtood, that the old Senators only were called Patres; 
and that the new ones were diſtinguiſhed from them by the 
name of Conſeripti. It is true, Dion. Hal. gives the ſame name 
of Patres Comſcripti to the firſt Senators, created by Romulus 

but this form, Qui Patres, quique Conſcripti Went, which was 

n+ nied 
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$.:JII., BUT notwithſtanding. all theſe; pru- 
dent meaſures, the riſing. Republick was upon 
the brink of being deſtroyed in its very begin- Bef 
ning. Many of the young Patricians — 
been accuſtomed to licentiouſneſs and pleaſure; 
the auſtere form of a republican. government, in 
which the laws alone, always deaf and inexorable, 
were to reign, gave them greater apprehenſions 
than tyranny itſelf. They were fond of the flat- 
tering, diſtinctions of a court, and could not bear 
the mortification of ſeeing themſelves almoſt up- 
on a level with the multitude., The ſons of Tar; 
quin building 1 their hopes on theſe young debau- 
chees, who regretted the loſs;of their former.com- 
Panions in pleaſure, prevailed with the. Targyini- 
enſes to ſend a ſecond embaſſy, to Rome, under pre: 
tence of demanding the eſtates of the exiles; but 
with private; inſtructions ta ſpirit up a faction. if 
poſſible, to attempt the lives: of the Conſuls 
The Ambaſſadors ere. mite, and Pore 


uſed vin the Senate was "called together, ſulkciently ebe 8 


che miſtake of the Greet Hiſtorian”! 80 chat when W 5 


Lais authors, Parres Cagſcripti, uſed to expreſs the Senate 


in general, the worgs muſt be underſtond, as if they were 
joined by e Patres & Cenſeripti, i. e. The Fa- 
. thers, and thoſe who have been 22 to them. Feſlus favours 
this opinion, when he ſays, that thoſe were called Conſeripri 
who had paſſed from the order of ines Ladies into that of 


Senator: Thus far Father Ronilli. 1 0¹¹ 
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© Plutarch in his life of Ranalus ſays ches ths e | 


at firſt called ſimply Patres, and when more were added to 
"them, Patres Conſcripii: But this does not determine whe- 
ther the latter appellation was given them upon the addition 
made by 7. atius the \ Saure King, by Tarquinius Friſcus, or hy 
Braus. | «a +549 

could 


3 ! J 
RS +4 «a 
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Year ef cou be more modeſt than the demands of the 
Se banifhed King. 'He alked vtily his patetnal eſtate ; 

Eef. J. C. ation that condition promiſed never to at 

Dyk. the 'tecoyery of his kingdom by force of arms: 
Firſt Con- The Conful Collitiuis was for complying with 
fylſhip.. the requeſt; but Brutus oppoſed it. The affair, 
5. P. zbe. having been long conſidered by the Senate, was 
ar lift referred to the people. Brutiis etideavour: 

Sf ed to bring his Collegue, who was u relation of 
the Targuits, under à ſuſpicion of treachery. 
However, the opinion of Collatinis prevailed in 

the Condtia, and it was carried by *one vote, that 

the Farquins ſhould be pot er the 


eſtates of their fan: 
| Fi, edges with the ſet of charts, anc in ll 


98, 99 ing what could not be carried off, the Ambafſh- 
dots found means to draw ſomè of the neareſt re- 
tions of the Conſuls into a plot againſt them. 
Tlieſe were three young Nobletren of the Aui- 

lian family (the ſons of Collatinus's ſiſter) and two 

Liv. B. 2. of the Vitali (whoſe fiſter Brutus had married) 
N and theſe latter engaged Titus and Tiberius, the 
two ſons of Brumm, in the ſume cy. 
They all bound themſelves by ſolemn oaths, with 
the dreadful ceremony of drinking the blood of 

a murdered man, and touching his entrails. The 
houſe of the Aguilii -was their place of meeting, 
and there they all wrote letters to the baniſhed 
A which they put into the hands of the Am- 


- 4 Diowyfead muſt here mean, that there were 16 Curie a- 
— becauſe Re tells us, dat the aſfcr was decided by 


| * | 
baſſadors. 
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baſſadlors. But notwithftanding a great deal of Veur of 
precautiom uſed by the conſpirators, to keep the CTY, | 
ſecret frath their ſervants,” ä — and 501. 
then bidet to the Ait, fuſpeRing his maſter's l. 
; ſtaid at the door of the apartment; and Firk Con- 
through-a crevice; ſaw and heard all that paſſed. ſhip. = 
He durſt not diſcloſe the Teerer to either of the 283. 
Confuls; on account of their near relation t6/ the 
conſpirators i he went ſtrait to Valrrius; und un- 
burdehed-his\ mind ta him. Valrrius took the 
ſlave under his protection ; and then, by the help 
of his brother M. Naleriut, and of his-owti friends, 
clients and domefticks; not vnly ſerzed the letters 
of the conſpirators, aa dah: of the 
conſpiracy/ptiſoners; Ha of 

Early the next morning 1 A, 5 ſum- p. 333. 
2 the Comitium, 11 Brutus and his Col- 
t on the tribunal of juſtice, the priſone 

ee es To RT 
with the ecamination of his two ſons; Vindirius 
appeared againſt them, und the letters they had | 
Wap LY. the Ent, cal read, The proof 
quite ſilent, and 
— — dale 15 tears. Titus and Tiberius, 
ſaid the ſtern Brutus, What bave you to offer in your 
defence'? They were thrice called upon to plead, 
but tears were {till their only anſwer... The major 
part of the Senators being touched with compaſ- 
on, a low murmur was heard among them, zuniſo 
them, Bund them, Collatinus wept, and even Va- 
lerigs ſeemed to relent, becauſe he ſaid nothing. 
All the people ſtood trembling in expectation of 
the ſentence. OT roſe up, and with 

a ſteady 
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Plut. in 
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200, 
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a ſteady voice, not anterrupted by, a ſigh, ſaid, 
Lilias, I deliver them. aver to ou, i the, reſt, is your 
Fart. At theſe words the whale aſſembiy ſhrick- 


ed z, the univerſal, conſternation was inexpreſſi- 
ble, diſtreſs ſhewed itſelf in every face, and the, 
+ monraful. looks of the people pleaded for pity: 

but neither theſe interceſſions, nor the bitter la- 
wentgtigms of the young men, who called upon 
their father by the moſt endearing; names, could 
ſoften the anflexible judge. The Lifts ſeized 


upon the criminals, beat them with oda, and then 


ſtruck off their heads ; Brutus all the time gaz- 


ing on tlie (cruel ſpectacle with a ſteady look, and 
a compoſed! cauntenance. This i 


over, 
he wi 65 16 tf rh 8 HL ee ven his 
cried} arid cd oft 070 1290 Hi, y! chl- 

| (vil ap 8 BEE: ke "matter « diſt IM of 
Plutarch.” * The 1. retends, that Brutus, immediately 
after the Erccution of his children, had the Apu#ſ7 brought 
beſott im: — — read aloud, he gave 
ae make their defence 5. and that they, having no- 
hy for themſelves, had recourſe to tears and entrea- 
ale purpoſe. For Brutus, "Kill inflexible, ordered 
le Jeize them, and carry them to execution Co/- 
Jatinus ſuſpended it, and. made the warmeſt remonſtrancez 
to his.collegue, in ſavour of the conſpirators » but being pi- 
qued when he found he uld 1 make no impreſlipn upon him, 
he had recourſe to his authority, and pardoned criminals, 
This fo exaſperated Brutus, that he committed the Aquili to 


priſon, in ſpight of the oppoſition of is collegue, and ac- 


cuſed him before the people, of treaſon and perſidiouſneſs. 
Collatinus ſeeing with grief, that the people were unanimouſ- 
ly againſt him, and againſt thoſe whoſe defence he had un- 
dertaken, thought he could no longer exerciſe the office of a 
Conſul with dignity ; and therefore choſe to abdicate the 


AI the perſuaſion of Spurius nn his father- 


in- law. E 


ONES Ver Oe arty 


"= 8 ET = 7 9 JW 
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collegue to do the reſt. Co/latinus, being inclined Yeo”, 

to ſpare his nephews the Auili, allowed the pri- 2 " CCXLIV. / 

ſoners a day to clear themſelves; and ordered their os Vu 8 

ſlave Yindicius (the only evidence againſt them) | 


to be delivered: up to his maſters; But this oz * Sen. 


ed the indignation of the people, as well as che e 4 
zeal of Valerius, who had promiſed with an oath? 1. 2 5 
to protect the witneſs. In vain did the Li#ors „ 

E force Vindieius from him; and the mul. 
titude called out for Brutus tõ return to the Com- FI 
a. When Brutus came, he told the people that 
what he had done was by virtue of his paternal” | 
u ee children: but that for the feſt 
termine their fate. Accordingly, by a 5 « 
the Curie, the conſpirators all ſuffered as rebels, 

except the Ambaſſadors, ho were ſpared out f 


reſpect to the law of nations. As for Vindicius, the 


pte ngen . eee had 
4 ae 


e A 


in law.) Collitions was ſucceeded, by Publing Paleivs, Fog 


immediately, with the concurrence of his new collegue, put 
all thoſe to death, who en eee the conſpiraey. 
D. Hal. p. 284. 

o It is ade bie and is probable Wer this La- 
tin phraſe, Vindicare in libertatem, had its riſe from the name of 
Vindicius, who was made free by the Con/ul : But there are 
others, who will have it to be derived from the word Vn. 
dia, which fighifies. a Wand, with which the Pretor, whole 
office it was afterwards to grant freedoms, ſtruck the ſlave, 
whoſe. maſter had a mind to ſet him at liberty. In order 
to reconcile theſe opinions, it may be ſaid, that the Nami itſelf 
took its name from Vindicius. In the ceremony of granting 
freedomꝭ publickly, for there were private ones, which were 
granted either by will, or in the 2 of witneſſes) the 

Vol. I, 8 : _ maſter 
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Year. of, ſecuted to the Romans ;, and beſide the privileges 

| 0 N of a Raman citizen, r 
Wil.“ e. braſs, (about 804 145. 2d.) 

And now, though the people had formerly. 
ſu Fir © So. decreed that the eſtates of the Targuzs ſhould be 
LAY .z. reſtored! to. them, the. Senate made no ſcruple to 
Piotarch, deſtroy their Palace, and diſtribute their lands 

_ among indigent, citizens the puhlick only re- 
. 25. tainigg a piece of ground (near the Campus Mar- 
OP tizs)-which the Kiog had ufurped, and added to 


„ 


crated 70 1 a com- 
mon Bald, eee ee them- 


EY prefented his 1555 to . Prirehr, rſt keiaing 2 by 
the hand, and/afterwards quitting his hold; whence came the 
Latin word Memmiſſia. Then; after he had given him a little 
blow. on the cheek, he preſented him to the Canſul or to the 
Prætor: who ſtriking him gently with his wand, pronoun- 
ced theſt words : Ao le Bberum N more Quinitium. This ce- 
remony being ended, the ſhave wes regiſtered upan the roll of 
Freed-mep. Then he was ſhaved, and put on the cap called 
Pileus, which was worn by the Remans upon certain days, 
In, order to make che taking pofſetiion of this kind of ap 
more ſolemn, it was performed in the temple of Feroma, 
the Goddeſs of the Fread. nn. In one of theſe temples there 
was a ſtone ſeat, with this inſcription on it: Henemeriti Seri 
ſedtant, ſurgant lileri: and it is well known, that the Pileus 

was, among the ancient Reus, the ſign. and ſymbol of liber- 
ty. At the death of Nero, the people appeared in the ftreets 
with this cap on their heads. C. & Kꝝ. 

.* Livy ſays only, that a ſum of money was given w Fir 
Jicius: It is here fixed at five and twenty thouſand, Alt 0 
bra. becauſe. Livy himſelf, in B. 9. of his frſt. Dread, bas 

obſerved, that the reward appointed by law, for the 0 
who ſhould: diſcover conſpiracies, amounted. to that ſum ; 
Ole Eaves. Gl eee —— 8 ER R. 
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ſelves in rutining and wreſtling. But after this 


conſecration, the Romans ſcrupled to houſe the 
corn which they found there feady reaped to their 
hands; fo that, with ſome trees, it was thrown 

into the Tiber, and the water being low, it ſtop- 
ped in the middle of the river, and began to 
form that fine iſland which was called Jiſula ſacra, 
aftet many temples had been built on it. 


& IV. THE ſeverity with which Brutus had 


treated his two ſons, greatly increaſed his autho- 
rity, inſomuch, that there was not a ſingle Ro- 
man who durſt for the future entertain a thought 
of bringing back Tarquin. Collatinus on the con- 
trary, by his weak conduct with regard to the 
conſpirators, had exaſperated the Romans againſt 
him; his very name of Tarquinius became an of- 
. fence to them. Brutus obſerving this, and hating 
his collegue, either on account of his relation to 


the Targuins, or becauſe there was ſome reaſon 


to believe he ſecretly favoured them, or perhaps 
only becauſe he was of a character and temper 
different from his own, took advantage of the 


diſpoſition the people were in to get him depoſ-- 


ed. In a numerous aſſembly, he made a ſpeech 
to them to this effect: J, Romans, ben you choſe 
b Confals, you could at the ſame time have united 
their ſentiments and inclinations, there would have 
been no defect in the new government, and I ſtould 
dave had nothing more to wiſh. But it unfortunate- 
ly happens, that there is as great a difference betwixt 
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Collatinus and me, us between a hatred of tyranny, 


and a love of tyrants. His affettion for his deteſt- 


able family, makes him. run all hazards to reftore our 


S2 oppreſors' 
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oppreſſors ; whit I am profuſe of ny amm bloed to 


preſerve the liberty of my country. Have not all 
C. Collatinus's thoughts, and the whole Arengib of bis 


— intereſt, been levelled at the deftruttion of that liber- 
Fin Con- fy, which his honour obliged him to defend? And 


ſulſhip. 


D 
. 


you had hopes, be would defend ii: but his eliciting 


you to reſtore the Tyrants their eſtates, and the im- 
punity with which he was going to diſmiſs the con- 


ſpirators, have diſcovered his ſecret inclinations and 


defiens. What ! Collatinus, have I refuſed to ſpare 
my own children, and ſball I fpare you ? A. man, 
whoſe body only is with us, and whoſe ſoul and affefi- 
ons are with our enemies? A perfidious man, who 
would preſerve the betrayers of his country, aud 
ould deſtroy me for being its zealous defender? No, 
far from ſhewing you any. indulgence, I declare you 


from this moment depoſed from the magiſtracy ;, aud 


J command you to retire to ſame other city. As for 
vou, Romans, I. ſhall without delay aſſemble you by 
_ Centuries, bat you may confirm, if you think good, 
the ſentence I have. pronounced. Yau are free to chuſe 
whether to have Collatinus or Brutus for your Con- 
ful; but be affured of this, you cannot have both. 

| Theſe words raiſed ſo great a commotion a- 


. mong the People, that they would ſcarce hear 


Collatinus's defence: In vain did he reproach 


B40 with betraying his friend, and defaming 


his Collegue; no attention was given to his in- 
vectives. At length, by virtue of his authority 
as Conſul, he forbad the holding that aſſembly of 


which Brutus had ſpoken. But this prohibition 
incenſed the People yet more, and they cried out 
| o have. * votes e taken. Callatinus 


Was 


is * * 
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was juſt going to be depoſed with i ignominy, and Yer er 
baniſhed by a publick decree, when his father- in- boa 4 


law, Sp. Lucretius, deſired permiſſion of the Con- Bef. J. 2 


He is faid to have been the firſt private man that Firſt Con- 
ever made a ſpeech in the Comitia. His age, and . 
the remembrance of Lucretia his daughter, gain- 
ed him attention; and he addreſſed himſelf firſt 
to his ſon-in-law: *Tis in vain, Collatinus, 70 pre- 
tend, againſt the will of the People, to continue in the 
Conſalſhip. You received it at firſt from them; and 
to them you ought now to refign it. As to the crimes, 
of which you are accuſed, you will more eafily clear 
yourſelf by your future conduct, than by all your pro- 
 teſtations, or by any thing you can ſay. If the People 

fudge it neceſſary for their tranquillity that you ſhould 
retire, do you ſhew your regard and deference for the 
publick by acquieſcing in the publick ſentiment. You 
ſhould confider that though with reſpeł to all other 
crimes, it is only the actual commiſſion of them that 
is cognizable by the Juſtice of a nation; yet when 
treaſon againſt the State is but apprehended, and this 
upon never ſo ill grounds, it is held more prudent to 
guard againſt it, as an evil really impending, than 
to run the leaft hazard of hag by too much ſe 
curity. 75 
Then turning to Brutus, he preſſed him not to 
inſiſt on the diſgraceful baniſhment of a Collegue, 
who had fo happily joined with him in meaſures _ 
which had procured the common liberty; and he 
added, that if Collatinus would of his own accord 
diveſt himſelf of the Conſulſhip, and retire from 
Rome, nor only time ought to be allowed him to 

8 3 remove 
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remove his effects, but a preſent made him out 
of the publick treaſury, a mark of the People's 
good will, which might be a confolation to him 
under his misfortune. _. 

This advice of Lucretius being received by the 
Aſſembly with applauſe, Collatinus became ſenſi- 
ble that he had no way left but to conform him- 
ſelf to it; therefore when he had invoked the 
Gods to be witneſſes of his innocence, and of the 


ingratitude of his relations and friends, he reſign- 


ed the Conſulſbip. Brutus highly commended his 
wiſdom, and to remove all ſuſpicion of his hav- 
ing any perſonal enmity to him, procured him a 
preſent of *twenty talents out of the publick trea- 
fury, to which he added five talents of his own. 
The place to which Collatinus choſe to retire was 
Lavinium; where he lived in Fee, and at laſt 


died of old age. 


Brutus, that he might not give th Nuten any 


cCauſe to ſuſpect that he intended to govern ſing- 


ly, and, under the name of Conſul, aimed at the 
3 of a King, immediately aſſembled the 
Centuries in the Campus Martius, in order to pro- 
ceed to the election of a new Conſul, to fill the 
place of Collatinus. The Suffrages of the People 


| were in favour of Publius Valerius, a deſcendant 
- of that noble Sabine named Valerius Voleſus, to 


whom, Plutarch (as was before * obſerved) gives 
the honour of negotiating the Peace between the 


= | Accordivg to Dr. Arbus bnot, who reckons but 60 Mine 


to a Talent, the 20 Talnts amount to 38751, Sterling. Livy 


repreſents Col/atinus as reſigning before the conſpiracy, and 
Valerius as conſul when it was diſcovered, B. 3. c. 2, 3. 


Sabines 
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Sabines and Romans, in Romulus's time. Publius 
had got himſelf a great name by the means of 
his wealth and his eloquenee; which latter he 
had, during Targuin's reign, generouſly employ- 


ed in the defence of juſtice, as he had done his 


riches in the relief of the poor, to whom he was 
ever eaſy of acceſs. He was alſo remarkable for 
his frugality and temperance; and in all the parts 
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ROM 


of his conduct from his early years he diſcovered 
ſuch a ſurprizing wiſdom, that he ſeemed to have 


been born a Philoſopher. The two Conſuls, e- 
qually eminent for their love of the publick good, 
began their joint adminiſtration, by paſſing a law 
which granted a general Amneſty to all thoſe who 


had followed the fortune of the Tarquins, provid- 


ed they returned to the eity within twenty days; 
and this brought back a great number of e 
lent ſubjects to Rome. 
$. V. HOWEVER, nothing ga fo far 
diſcourage the dethroned King, as to make him 
quit the Hope of recovering the Kingdom by 


Livy, B. 2. 
c. 6. 


force. He went about, ſoliciting the neighbour- 


ing Nations, and engaged the Veientes and Targui- 
nienſes to unite their forces in the ſupport of his 
cauſe. The firſt were moved to it by the hopes 
of regaining what they had loſt in their former 


wars with Rome, having now at their head a R. ; 


man General of known courage and ability: And 
as for the Targuinienſes, the conſiderations of name 


and blood, and the glory of having a man of therr 


own Nation King of Rome were to them ſufficient 


inducements. Theſe allies took the field and en- 
tered the Roman territory. The Confuls without 


84 delay 
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6 out their troops to meet them; 


Brutus commanded the horſe, and Valerius the 
foot drawn up in a ſquare battalion. The two 
armies being in ſight of each other, Brutus ad- 
. vanced with his cavalry at the ſame time that 4- 
runs, one of Tarquin's ſons, was coming forward 
at the head of the enemy's horſe, the King him- 


ſelf following with the legions. Aruns no ſooner 
diſcovered Brutus attended by the LiFors, but all 
inflamed with rage, he cried out, There he is, that 
enemy wwho has baniſhed us from our native country! 
See how gallantly he. rides adorned with all the en- 


ins of my father's dignity | Now aid me, ye Gods, 


the avengers of injured Kings! This ſaid, he in- 
ſtantly ſet ſpurs to his horſe, making directly at 
the Conſul, who perceiving his deſign made no 
leſs ſpeed. to meet him. Blindly following the 
dictates of hatred and paſſion, and regardleſs of 
ſelf-preſervation, they ruſhed on to the encoun- 


ter, and with their lances ran each other through 


the body. They both fell dead from their horſes ; 
and the death of theſe Generals was the prelude to 


che battle. Never was the ſucceſs of an engage- 


. ment more dubious; for when the night had put 


| 3 2. 
Pine. ibid. 


and returned i into their own country. And it is 


an end to it, it was not known in either camp 
which ſide had gained the victory, or which had 
loſt the greater number of men. A report was 
ſpread, that a voice had been heard out of the 
wood Arſia, declaring the Romans conquerors a 
ſtratagem probably of Valerius. Be that as it will, 


ĩt is certain that their enemies, very ſoon after the 


action, left their camp in confuſion, diſbanded, 


. ſaid, 


35 
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faid, that Valerius, remaining maſter of the feld 
of battle, cauſed the ſlain to be numbered, and 
then found, that the Hetrurians had loſt 11 ow" 
men, and the Romans only 112999. 
'Rome was inconſolable for the loſs of W 

a hero who had reſtored liberty to his country, 
cemented it with the blood of his children, and 
died in defending it againſt the tyrant. The 
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firſt funeral honours were pay'd him in the 3?” 


camp; but, the next day after Valerius's triumph, 
the corpſe was brought into the Forum in a mag- 
nificent litter, and then Valerius gave Rome the 
firſt example of thoſe funeral orations, which 
were ever after made in praiſe of great men. 
The Ladies diſtinguiſned themſelves on this oc- 


Plut. ibid. 


Livy,B. 2. 2. 


caſion. To ſhew their reſpect for the avenger 


of the ſex's honour, they mourned for him a 


whole year, as if they had loſt a common * 
ther. 


F. VI. AS Valerius, for . L defend D. Hal. p. 
convening the Centuries for the election of a new 292. 
Conſul, this delay began to raiſe a diſtruſt, as if 


it were owing to ambitious deſigns, a jealouſy 


which ſeemed to be in ſome meaſure authoriſed 


by his then building a fine houſe on a ſteep part 


of the hill Palatinus, which overlook'd the Fo- 
rum. The people conſidered it as a citadel, 
whence the new Monarch might command the 
city. But when Valerius was informed of their 
uneaſineſs, he ordered ſome workmen to go the © 
very next night and pull down the fabrick to the 
ground; and calling the people together. as ſoon 
as It was Gays he expoſtulated with them about 


Omg 2. 
Plut. Popl. 


p- 108. 


their 
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their unjuſt ſuſpicions, and bid them go ſee the 
ruins of his houſe: He then told them he would 
fix his habitation in the valley, that from the top 


of the hill, where he had intended to dwell, they 


might cruſh him with ſtones, if he continued to 
be the object of their jealouſy. This faid, he or- 


dered the Comitia to aſſemble for the election of a 


new Conſul, in which he left them entirely free; 


and they choſe Lucremius, the father of the unfor- 


tunate Lucretia. The people, as they came out 
of the Comitia, being aſhamed of having ſuſpect- 
ed Valerius, complimented him — a large 
ground- plot, in an agreeable place, and there 


they built him a houſe. 


The new Conſul died in a few days r his 


promotion, ſo that Valerius was once more ſole 


Put. ibid, 
ple from the judgment of the magiſtrates. An- 


203. 


Governor. And now the ſenſible proofs which, in 
the interval between the death of Lucretius and 


the election of another Collegue, he gave the 
People of his zeal for their intereſt, gained him 


2. the ſurname of Poplicola, or Popular; they called 
him by no other ever after. He ordered the 


Axes, which were ſo apt to ſtrike terror, to be 
taken out of the Faſces; and commanded the 
Lictors to lower theſe in the aſſemblies of the 


People, by way of homage to their ſovereignty. 


And this was a kind of introduction to a law, en- 
ated while he was ſole Conſul, whereby an ac- 
cuſed perſon was allowed to appeal to the Peo- 


other law was made, exempting artificers, wi- 
dows, and old men (who had no children to re- 
EN * from n paying tribute. A third law, 

though 
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though it preſcribed an abſolute ſubmiſſion to the Fer of 
orders of the Conſuls, yet limited the penalty for N Ce 3 
diſobedience to the value of five oxen and two 50 f K 
rams (probably pieces of money with thoſe fi: 


gures ſtampt upon them.) And, to remove all PAH Cn. 


manner of ſuſpicion of his having the leaſt ip. 
thoughts gf tyranny, Poplicola publiſhed a fourth 
decree, making it lawful to kill, without waiting 
for a legal condemnation, any perſon who ſhould 
aim at being maſter of the liberty of his fellow- 
citizens, and ſo likewiſe in the caſe of uſurping a 
publick office without the People's conſent : The 
aſſaſſin was to be declared innocent, provided he 
brought proof of the il deſigns of him he had 
ſlain *, 

Poplicola would not take upon him the keep- 
ing of the publick money, raiſed to defray the 
expences of war; but cauſed it to be depoſited 
in the temple of Saturn; and by his advice, 

the 


> Lig rerlens hl lays made before the eleQion of | 


 Lucretivs to the Conſulſhip. B. 2, c. 8 


d The publick treaſury was called 8 ; becauſe at firſt 
nothing was lodged in it but un/famp'd braſi, which went by 
veight, and which was called Zs rude. Afterwards ſtamped 
pieces of braſs were lodged there, which were called . 
grave, or As leve, according to the different weight of the 
ſeveral coins, This treaſure had been kept at thꝭ houſes of 
the Kings and Conſuls, till the time of Poplicola, who remov- 
ed it to the temple of Saturn, which was ſituated at the foot 
of the hill Sazurnivs, or the Capitol. In after-times, the pub- 
lick treaſury was divided into two branches; the one was 
called, The Common Treaſury, or AErarium vulgare; the other 
was called, The Sacred Treaſury, or /Erarium Sanctius; in 
which the Aurum vicefimarium was reſerved, for the extra- 
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the people appointed two perſons, elected out of 
the ſenate, to take the charge of ir. Theſe offi- 


perſons choſen to this office . Veturius and 
* Minucius. 

When Poplicola had by theſe regulations done 
al he deſired towards diminiſhing the Conſular 


authority, he aſſembled the People in the Cam- 


pus Martius, for the election of a new Conſul, 
to be his Collegue ; and the choice 1 upon Ho. 
ratius n 


e eee But of this in ia 
proper place. 

According to Plutarch, there were no Qurſtors i in Rome, 
till Poplicola's, time; and this office was originally a branch 
of that of the Conſuls. But Dias pretends, on the contra- 
ry, and quotes ſeveral authors for it, that there were Quæſtors 
even in Tallus Hoſtilius's time. It was therefore to be obſerv- 


ed, that the name of Quzeſlors, among the Romans, had two 


different ſignifications. Sometimes it ſignified Commiſſion- 
ers, by whom capital crimes were cognizable, and ſometimes 
Magiſtrates who were put in commiſlion for getting in the 


publick money. Ulpian might ſpeak of the former fort of 
Quæſtors, as being in the time of the Kings, and Plutarch of 


the other ſort, which was introduced by Poplicola in the time 
of the commonwealth. Theſe latter Quæſtors were choſen 


| by the Peogls aſſembled i in Comitia. C. & R. 
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5.1. Poplicola is choſen Conſul a ſecond Time, and 3 
T. Lucretius appointed: to be his Collegue. Por- 
ſena, King -of Cluſium in "Hetruria, ſends" "ft 1.04 
threatening embaſſy to Rome. The Romans 
cbuſe Poplicola Conſul a third time, and 2 
him Horatius Pulyillus far 4 Collegue. 
Porſena in conjunction with ſome of the —— 
Hates, marches an army into the neighbourhood of 
" Rome., The remarkable bravery of Horatius 
Cocles. 6. III. The: deſperate. enterpriſe, and 
wonderful reſolution of Mucius Scevola. Por.” 
ſena intimidated by the courage of the Romans, 
 deis from his demand of having the baniſhed. 
| King reſtored. He nales a. truce with the Ro- 
mans, who refer it to bis judgment, whether they 
Hall reſtore to Tarquin bis paternal eftate or not... 
De adventure of Clalia during the pleadings: | 
Porſena renounces the cauſe of Tarquin entirely, 
aul "makes a peace with the Romans. IV; 
We temple of Jupiter Capitolinus is conſecrated. 
Sp. Lartius and T. Herminius choſen Conſuls.. 
De Romana Jew their mos to Porſena. 0 


95 


N a en ae ier the promotion of E. Vear of 


ratius, the firſt year of the Conſular power 22 


expired, and then the Romans thought fit, be- mo J. C. 


cauſe of the preſent critical ſituation of their af 0 


fairs, to chuſe Poplicola again; and with him Second 


, they joined 5 Tatretius, the brother of the 2 oa 


Ata LAS «1 4 1 
7 mous 
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Year of mous Lucretia, Theſe began their adminiſtra. 


4 tion by reviving the old inſtitutions of King Ser. 


Bef. 1. C- vius Tullius, the 8 and the N and 
| they 
Second 88 | | 
Conſul- a. The hails aber 4500 the 8 whoſe names were 
n n each Raman Cenſus. Some will have it, that in 
3. P. oy this mult de, all the Fama citizens were comprehended, 
without exdepting their wives, children, widows, orphans, or 
pupils. But is it ered{ble, that the coinmonwealth, when Nome 
was betome the capital of the world, ſhould reckon but three 
hundred; four hundred, and never ſo much as fire hundred 
| thouſand citizens, in all the Reman territory, and i in the whole 
extent of its municipal towns ? For we don't find that the 
moſt numerdus Cenſus ever exceeded five hundred thouſand, 
for abovꝭ ſeven hundred years together. Others -think that 
the number mentioned by the Greet and Latin authors, com- 
prehended only the heads of families. But chis opinion can't 
be ſupported. For, not to ſay that it cannot be reconciled 
with che accbunt the Hiſtorians give us, we ſhall hever be per- 
ſuadled, that under the Conſulltip of Yaleriu), for iuſtance, the 
Roman ſtate, which was confined within narrow limits; and 
extended little farther than the walls of Rome, ſhould be able 
t6 reckon up à hundred and thirty thouſand heads of families; 
and confequently, ſeveral Ink of ſouls, including chil- 
dren, ſlaves, widows, orphans, pupils, ſtranmgers, c. whole 
names were not taken down in the Cenſus, It is therefore 
more reaſonable to conclude, with Fabia. Picbor, as quoted 
ws Lis „ that none but thoſe who were able to bear arms, 
cluded iu this reckoning; 1. 2. thoſt onlywcho were 
———— and under forty-fix. Thus we 
are to underſtand Dion. Hal. when, ſpeaking of this fifth Ro- 
man Cenſus, he ſays, that the number of thoſe who were 
4 arrived to the age of puberty, « dn, amounted. to an hundred 
+ and thirty thoufand men. He ſpeaks in much the fame man- 
ner, whenever he mentions the Cenſus, always excepting 
the women, children, orphans, handycruſtſmen, ſlaves, and 
people of mea trader, and low condition of life, who in 
earlier mes of the Republick. were excluded from the Ro- 
the man militia 3 as we are informed by credible authors. And in 
| ſhort, 
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- they found the number of Roman citizens, at or Year. t | 
. paſt the age of puberty, to be 130000. As à war G th 
d from the Laline quarter was what the Romans, at Ref. J. C. 6 


this time, chiefly apprehended, the Conſuls at a 1 


great expence fortify d Singairinum, or ben Second 
m important poſt on chat ſide. However the 6 5 
firſt of the neighbouring powers that appeared, D. fl. 
after che death of Brutus, in favour of the Tar. 
quins, was Perſena, a potent Prince, King of Cu- 
ſum in Fetraria. He ſeat a haughty and threat- 
ening embaſſy to the Ranaus, requiring them ei- 
ther to recall the Targains, or to give them bacle 
their eſtates. The firſt they abſolutely tefuled,. 
and as to the ſecond, they anſwered, that it was 
impracticable; a part of thoſe eſtates having been 
conſecrated to Mars, and the reſt divided 
indigent people, from whom they. cou. 600 be 
| recovered. 
While the Romans were re employ'd_; in peng: Year of, 


tions for a brave defence, the time came for e 


electing new Conſuls, and then Poplitola wag, Bef. J. C. 
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DVI: 
e choſen a third time, and; with him, Horatius Pad-, 
n villus, who had before been a few months in that Third 
d office. Cm 
5, | = 452242 340 JN 3 = 
e . U. PORSENA, attended by his ſon Aruns. P. Hal. 5. 
e and the exiles, marched towards Rome with a for- 
. midable army, and was joined by a conſiderable 
S 
d ſhort, if we: do but conſider, that at the end of | Remwlus's' 
1 reign the Roman army conſiſted of forty-ſux thouſahd: ſoot, 
8 and very near a thouſand horſe, it will not appear at all-fur- | 
d prizing, that Rome, which was now become. more powerful. 
"= and better peopled, ſhould'be able to raiſe an hundred and 
, thirty. thouſand men; eſpecially finee the inhabitants of Mhz 
h "ny Soren conquered cities had removed thither.. C. R. 
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Year of body of Latines, under the command of Mamilius, 


ROME | Tarquin the Proud's ſon-in-law. The Conſuls up- 


Bak}. C. on their approach made che peaſants carry their 
—.. cffe&s into ſtrong holds, and they endeavoured 
| Sa. to ſecure the hill Jauitulum Which overlooked 
Dip. | Rome; and was its only fortification - on that fide 
Ling Bo. the Tiber. And to keep the populace in temper 
and ſpirit, the Senate made ſeveral agreeable re- 
gulations wich reſpect to taxes and proviſions, 
and took great care to provide for their fubſiſt- - 

ence during the war; they ſent to ſeveral parts of 
Campatin, and even td Chime, to ferch "corn, 
which Was afterwards fold to che common Peo- 

ple at low rates, leſt the want of bread ſhould 
tempt them to purchaſe i It with the common liber- 
ty; afid open the gates of Rome to Tarquin. Nay 
the lat at the ſame time that they taxed 

| themſelves higher than any others, ould. lay. no 
impoſt on the comttion People during the war; 
n following this generous and equitable maxim, 
| EM „ That the lower ſort paid tribute enough to the 
« Commonwealth by* bringing up children who 
dl m time be able to defend it.“ In a word, 

the Romans were all ſenſible of the difference of 

the preſent government from the former, and all 

equally ſollicitous to avbid ſervitude; fo that con- 

cord reigned in Rome even in the time of a fa- 

mine with which it was Fenn, afflicted before 

the end of this wa. 

D. Hal. B. Porſena ſoon diſplay'd his Namen di the 
Ow Tiber. His firſt attack was upon the fort of the 
Livy, B. 2. Janiculum, and he drove the Romans out of it. 


9 go 21 this, the Conſuls made all their troops 
: pals 
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the river, and drew them up in order of 
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battle to defend the bridge: and Porſens advan- GcxL 


ced to engage them. The victery was for a long 
time doubtful; but M. Valerius ( Poplicola's hro- 
ther) and 7. Lucretius who were at the head of 
the left wing, being both unfortunately wounded, 
and carried out of the field, a general terror ſeiz- 
ed the Roman army. The bridge Sublicius was 
in a moment covered with runaways, who ſtrove 
to gain the city. Horatius Cocles (nephew of 
Horatius the Conſul) being joined by Sp. Lartius 
and 7. Herminius, (who had commanded the 
right wing) theſe three gallant men, to hinder 
the enemy from purſuing the Romans, poſted 
themſelves at the entrance of the bridge, and 
for a long time bravely defended it. The de- 
fenſive arms of Lartius and Herminius being at 
length broken, they retired; Horatius deſiring 
them to adviſe the Conſuls, from him, to cut the 


ccxLvIi. 
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bridge at the other end. Then for a while he 


ſuſtained alone the attack of the enemy. The 


heaps of dead bodies which had fallen by the 
hands of the three heroes formed a kind g 


rampart for him againſt cloſe aſſaults, and with 
his buckler he covered himſelf from the miſſive 
weapons thrown at him. At length being wound» 
ed in the thigh, and the ſignal being given that 
the bridge was almoſt broken down, he leapt into 
the — and ſwam acroſs it through a ſhower 
of darts. Thus Cocles ſaved the Republick from 
ruin; and the Romans being ſenſible of dt, erected 
a ſtatue of braſs to him in the temple a Vulcan, 
They gave him likewiſe as much land as he 

er. I, ” him- 


D. Hal. B. 
5. Pp. 296. 
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D. Hal. B. 
5 P-. 297+ 


Livy, B. 2. 


C. 12. 


Plut. Popl. 


106. 


S Hal; B. 
5 P. 298. 


Senate having 


find 


be Roman Hiſtory. Book II. 
himſelf, with one yoke of oxen, could plough 
in one day. And each of the inhabitants of Rome, 
to the number of 300000, gave him the value 
of as much food as each ednſumed in a day. 


But notwithſtanding all this, becauſe he had loſt 
one eye, and from his wounds continued lame 


the remaining part of his life, theſe defects pre- 
vented his ever being elected to the cent 
or to any military command. 

Though the city was not intirely inveſted, but 
had ſeveral avenues open, it was very difficult to 
proviſions for fo great a number of inhabi- 
tants, 2 could hardly ſubſiſt there in time of 
peace; and a famine began to be ſeverely felt. 
Porſena, having notice of it, ſeat the Romans 
word, that if they would receive their 61d ma- 
ſters, he would furniſh them with proviſions ; to 
which they returned this anſwer, that hunger was 
nnn. * 0: 

F. II. NEVERTHELESS Nome was 
alt wearied out with this long ſiege, when 
Mucius Cordis, a young Roman of noble birth, 
deſired permiſſion of the Conſuls and Senate to 


croſs the Tiber, and go into the enemy's camp, 


there to attempt ſomething for the ſervice of his 
country; and he begged, as his only recom- 
peice,” that, in caſe he fell in the dangerous en- 
terpriſe, his zeal might not be buried in oblivion, 
bur proclaimed after fis death. The Conſuls and 
him-to undertake any 
thing in che preſent” engere, he creged himſelf 


in an Hetrurian habit, and, with a pbnyard hid 


1 . * 
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language of the Hetrurians perfectly well, he eaſi- 
ly got into their camp, and made his way quite & 
to the King's tent. It happened to be the day on 
which the troops were reviewed and paid. Por- 
ſena's ſecretary, magnificently dreſſed, was ſit- 
ting on the ſame tribunal with the King, giving 
audience, and receiving petitions. Mucius miſtook 
him for the King himſelf, leaped upon the tribu- 
nal, and with one ſtroke of his ponyard laid him 
dead at the King's feet. He then att to 
eſcape, but was ſeized, and brought back to the 
preſence of Porſena. Thou execrable villaing ſaid 
the King, uo art thou, whence comeſt thou? Who 
are thy accomplices ? Mucius, with a haughty look 
that ſtruck more terror than it expreſſed fear, an- 
ſwered, that bis name was Caius Mucius; that be 
was a Roman; and that Roman bravery mad 
bim capable of attempting whatever man could do, 
and of ſuffering whatever man could endure.” Porſend 
filled with amazement at his anſwer, was yet 
more aſtoniſhed when he faw him with a ſteady 
countenance, and a look which teſtified his in- 
ward rage for having miſſed his aim, thruſt his 
right hand into a pan of burning coals, and there 
let it broil, without ſhewing any ſigns of pain. 
The King's reſentment changed wholly into ad- 
miration; he granted him life and liberty, and 
even reſtored him the dagger with which he had 
deſigned to ſtab him; and becauſe Mucius, having 
now loſt the uſe of his right hand, took it with 
his left, he had thence the ſurname of Seevola, 
LY; left. handed. 
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The Roman was no leſs ſurpriſed at the King's 


CULV! 5 genaroũty than the King had been at his intrepid 


yl“ 


Conſul- 
mip. 


D. Hal. B. 
r. 390 virtue, adviſed him to render all precautions 


Fe. | boldnefs : However, he had the preſence of mind 


to invent a ſtory. for the ſervice of his country. 
He pretended to be moved by the King's good - 
, neſs to diſcover to him a ſecret, which, he ſaid, 
no torments could have extorted from him: 


That three hundred young Romans, all as reſolute 


as bin elf, and wvbo were difperſed in the Hetru- 
rian camp, had bound themſelves by the moſt ſacred 
oaths; to attempt his life one after another, at the 
like hazard as be had dane. I his diſcourſe ſtruck 
Porſena once more with terror, and having order- 
ed Mucius to withdraw, he called a council to de- 
liberate upon the beſt means to preſerve himſelf 


from the. dangers with which he was threatened. 


His ſon Aruns, a great admirer. of the Roman 


needleſs, by concluding a peace with the Romans. 
The King readily liſtened to this propoſal, and 
the more readily as the Romans, in a ſally out of 
the town, had deſtroyed a great many of his 
troops; which occaſioned a murmuring in the 
camp: Deputies were ſent to Rome, who had or- 
ders not to mention the recalling of the Tarquins; 
but only to inſiſt on a reſtitution of their eſtates, 
or an equivalent; and as to what concerned the 


| Heirürian nation, to require the Romans to rein- 


ſtate the Veientes in the poſſeſſion of ſeyen villages 


taken from them in former Wars, 1 Poplicalg, 


zealous, to have the people relie ved. in aber miſe- 
ty, prevailed with the Senate to comply y with theſe 


oo but the people themſelves refuſed to 


con- 
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conſent to the firſt article; till Porſena had heard 
their cauſe pleaded againſt the Tarquins; and to 
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his arbitration they left it. As to the' ſecond, = 


they readily agreed to it, and offeted ea, to 
ſecure its performance. 

A truce being made, the Romans deputed ſome | 
of the Senators to plead their cauſe before the He- 
trurianKing, and, at the fame time, ſent ten young 


1 
Fe .. 


Third" 
Conſul- 
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virgins; and as many boys, of the beſt families 


in Rome, for hoſtages : But then the Tarquins re- 
fuſed to admit Porſena for a judge between them 
and the Romans. The King however reſolved to 
inform himſelf in the affair, and made his ſon 
Aruns his aſſociate for the hearing and deciding it. 
The Roman deputies had ſcarce begun to open the 
cauſe, when the proceeding was Interrupted by 
news brought, that the young women, given as 
hoſtages, had ventured to ſwim croſs the Tiber, 
and were returned to Rame. They had been per- 
mitted to bathe in the river; where the famous 
Clælia, (one of the number) happening to turn 
her eyes towards her native city, took a longing 
to go back to it. Away ſhe ſwims, the reſt fol- 
low her, and they all get ſafe to the oppoſite 


ſhore*, When the truth of the matter was known, 


it ſerved only to encreaſe the eſteem which Porſe- 
na and Aruns had for the Roman bravery. But in 
the mean time Poplicola was very uneaſy at the re- 


turn of the young women, among whom was his 


own daughter Valeria. He diſpatched a depu- 
tation to the Hetrurian camp, to excuſe the folly 


Plut. Vit. 


Popl. p. 
106. 


D. Hel. B. 


IN 
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P- 107. 


Liv adds, that they paſſed the River thropgh a r of | 
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Year of af the girls, and with a promiſe to ſend them 


back, Mamilius and the 7. arquins having notice 


55 J C. af this, prepared an ambuſh to ſurprize them on 


the road; — when the Roman maids, under the 
guard of a few horſemen, were almoſt at the 
gates of Por/ena's camp, they appeared on a ſud- 
den with a conſiderable body of horſe and fell 
with fury upon the weak convoy. Poplicola had 
by good fortune put himſelf at the head of the 
Roman troop; he ſuſtained the attack of the ene- 
my with incredible valour, while his daughter 
Valeria, exceedingly terrified, rode full ſpeed to 
the Hetrurian camp, and gave notice of the dan- 
ger her father was in; and then Aruns, with a 
great body of cavalry, fying to his _ the al- 
ſailants were ſoon routed. 

This attempt of the Targuins greatly difpleaſed 
Porſena, and gave him a ſtrong ſuſpicion of the 
badneſs of their cauſe. He ſummoned the chief 
officers of his army, and, in their preſence, heard 
the complaints of the Romans; who enlarged on - 
all the crimes committed by their tyrants, from 
the aſſaſſination of King Servius, to the violence 
committed on the chaſte Lucretia. The Hetruri- 
ans were filled with horror; and Porſena, renoun- 
cing all alliance with the Targuins and Mamilius, 
ordered them to leave his camp, He then com- 
manded the ten young virgins to be brought be- 
fore him, and enquired who was the firſt author 
of their enterprize, Clælia, with a fearleſs air, 
confeſſed, that ſhe alone was guilty, and that ſhe 
had emboldened the reſt by her advice. The 
King, as mych ſurprized with her ſteadineſs, as 


5 with 
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with her courage, addreſſed himſelf to ber in a 
gracious manner, extolled her adventure above 
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the bravery of Horatius, and the intrepidity of * 15 C. 


Mucius, and made her à preſent of a fine horſe © 
with ſumptuous furniture. After this he con- 
cluded a peace with the Romans, reſtored them 
all their hoſtages, and told the Conſul, that he 
looked upon the Roman probity as the beſt gua- 
rantee of the treaty. 

And now Porſena being to return to Clufum, 
ſignalized his departure from the neighbourhoad 
of Rowe by an act of liberality, which the no- 
ble manner of it made the more; agreeable to the 
Romans. He ordered his Hetrurians to leave be- 
hind them their tents furniſhed with all forts of 
provifions, and other valuable effects, and to 
carry nothing away with them but their arms. 
Rome was hereby much relieved in her wants; 
and the Romans, on this occaſion, took up a cu- 
ſtom, whenever any effects belonging to the pub- 


lick were to be ſold, of proclaiming them by a 


Herald, in the following words, Theſe are Porſe- 
na's goods , the intention of which was, to 
10 the memory of that Prince's kindneſs; ai 
it alſo ſignified, that the effects expoſed to ſale 
would be fold cheap. More than this, the Senate 
ſet up a brazen ſtatue of the King near the Comi- 
wa and ſent an embaſſy to him with a preſent 
of a throne, a ſceptre, a crown of old. and a tri- 
umphal robe *. , | 

N „„ 7. 


Theſe preſents being of the 4 kind with thoſe which 
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Year of F. IV. WHEN, after the departure of Por. 

225 ſena, the Romans had rewarded thoſe who had 
— 4 C. behaved themſelves well in the ſiege, and parti- 
 cularly Mucins Scævola, to whom they gave a 
2 large piece of ground, and erected a ſtatue, theit 
thip. © next care was to ſhew their gratitude to the 
D. Hal. p. Gods, by ſome publick act of religion. The tem- 
Þ. 304. le of Jupiter Cepitolinus, though finiſhed; had not 
yet been conſecrated. © It naturally belonged to 
one af the Conſuls to perform the ceremony; and 
it muſt prove an immortal hanour to whoever 
ſhouldido it. Had the election of the eonſecra- 
tor been in the people, Poplicola would undoubt- 
5 edly have carried it : but it was the Senate's right 
to nominate the man; and they being grown en- 
vious, and jealous of Poplicola, ſent him upon a 
ſlight expedition, and, in his abſence, commiſ- 

| 1 ls Collegue to dedicate e We 
are 


Elter » way of recopnifing n over them, as a 
people ſubdued, give good ground to believe, that Porſena - 
took Nome, and totally ſubjugated the Romans, T acitus 
| ſpeaks of jt as a thing well known, that the city ſurrendered 
to Porſena : Sedem Jovis Optimi Maximi [the capitol] au/picato 
a Majoribus pignus imperii conditam, quam non Porſena De Di- 
TA URBE, neue Galli capia temerare potuiſſent, g. L. 3. c. 
72. Hiſt. And Pliny ſays, that in the treaty which Por/ena 
granted the Romans, an expreſs. ſtipulation. is found, that 
they ſhould make no uſe of jron but for the buſigeſs of agri- 
culture. In fardere quod expulſis Regibus, populo Romano dedit | 
Porſena,  nominatim comprehenſum invenimus, ue AY af in 
agricultura uterintur. L. 34. c. 14. 
b The honour of dedicating a temple was a mark of di- 
ſtinction, which the great men of Rome earneſtly ſolicited. 
This office, in the earlieſt times of the Commonwealth, be- 
lone en him of the two Conſuls, whom the Senate ſhould 
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are told, that juſt as Horatius was beginning, at Yer of 


the door of it, to pronounce the form of conſe- 88 


cration, Poplicola's brother Marcus, who had Bef. J. C. 


watched his opportunity, cried out, Thy, ſang O PV. 
Conſul, lies dead in the camp : The thing was falſe, Thins 


but he hoped by theſe words to ayert him from OY g 
| his Plut. Popl. 


appoint. Afterwards the people aſſembled by Tribes named“ 
the Conſecrator. At length the right of nomination was 
again in the Senate, and this even in the time of the Roman 
Emperors. The dedication of a temple was a ſolemn feſti- 
val, accompanied with extraordinary rejoicings. The altars 
were then gdorned with flowers and garlands ; facrifices were 
offered up, and hymns ſung to inſtruments. The Magiſtrate | 
who was to preſide at the ceremony, gave the college of the 
Pontifices notice of the day of the dedication. He ſymmoned 
the Pontifex Maximus to appear at the temple, and pronounce 
the words of conſecration : after whom, this magiſtrate re- 
peated them, word for word, with his hand upon the fide-poſt 
of the door of the temple. He was obliged to be extremely 
exact in doing it. A ſyllable forgotten, or ill pronounced, 
gave the people an alarm, and they thought it an inauſpici- 
ous omen to the conſecrator. Therefore Metellus, the Ponti- 
fix Maximus, who had an impediment in his ſpeech, was ſe- 
veral months learning to articulate the word Opifera, It was 
not lawful to appeax at this e in mourning, but ouly 

in white clothes. 

The name of the magiſtrate Who e the ceremony 
of the conſecration, was uſually inſcribed on the frontiſpiece 
of the Temple, Thus far F. Cat. and Rowl. 

It may be proper here to take notice once for all of the 
general names' by which the places ſet apart | for divine wor- 
thip are called in ancient authors. 

Templum was a place which had not been only deditated to 
ſome Deity, but withal formally conſecrated by the Augurs. 
Aiden Sacræ, were ſich as wanted that conſecration ;' which 
if they afterwards received, they changed their names to tem- 


— Vid. 4. Gell, L. 14. c. 7. + 
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"bu purpoſe. Horatius, without ſhewing the leaſt 
emotion, only anſwered, Ther caſt the body where 
you pleaſe, J admit not of mourning, and finiſhed 


the copſecration. Thus Feplicola, in the cloſe 


of his third Confulſhip, received a ſenſible mor- 


tification : And no neceſſities of ſtate obliging 


the 


Delubrum, according to Servius, was a place that under 
one roof comprehended ſeveral Deities. | 
_ fiimulais only a diminutive, and ſignifies no more than 4 
little des. 

Slacellum may be derived the ſame way from ge, Sacra. 
Ken, Antiq, Part 2. B. 1. Ch. 3 

were endleſs (adds Mr. Kennet) to reckon up but the 
bare names of all the temples we meet with in authors. The 
moſt celebrated on all accounts were, the Capital and the Pan- 


beon. 


The Cap, or temple of Jupiter Capitolins, was 715 effect 
of a vow made by Targuinius Priſcus in the Sabine war (a). But 
he had ſcarce laid the foundations before his death. His ne- 
phew, [fon, or grandſon] Targuin the Proud, finiſhed it with 
the ſpoils taken from the neighbouring nations (3). But upon 
the expulſion of the Kings, the conſecration was performed 
by Horatius the Conſul (c). The ſtructure ſtood on a high 
ridge, taking in four acres of ground. The front was adorn- 
ed with three rows of pillars, the other fides with two (4). 
The. aſcent from the ground was by an hundred ſteps (e). 


| The prodigious gifts and ornaments, with which it was at 


ſeveral times endowed, almoſt exceed belief,  Speconius C) 


tells us, that A. guſtus gave at one time two thouſand pound 
weight- of gold: and in jewels and precious ſtones, to the 
value of five hundred ſeſterces. Lie and Pliny (e) ſurprize 
us with accounts of the brazen threſholds, the noble pillars 


that Sylia removed hither from Athens out of the temple of 


(Lie. lib. x. (Y ba. (0) Plararchin Poplicol. (d) Dienyſ. 
Halicar, (e) Tacitus, (f) In Auguſt, cap. 30. (g) Liv. lib. 19, 
35, . Pliny, lib. 33, &c, 

Jupiter 
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the people to continue him longer in office, Sp. 


Lartius, and T. Herminius, (who had diſtinguiſh- 


ed themſelves in the war with Porſena 75 were cho- 


ſen Conſuls for the next year. The 


Jupiler Olympus ; the gilded roof, the gilded ſhields, and 
thoſe of ſolid filver ; the huge veſſels of filver, holding 
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three meaſures; the golden chariot, Se. This temple was 
firſt conſumed by fire in the Marian war, and then rebuilt 


by Sylla ; who dying before the dedieation, left that honour 
to Quintus Catulus. This too was demoliſhed in the Yre/liar 


ſedition. Veſpaſan undertook a third, which was burnt down 


about the time of his death. Damirian raiſed the laſt and moſt 


glorious of all; in which the very gilding amounted to twelve 
thouſand talents (). On which account Plutarch (i) hath 


obſerved of that Emperor, that he was like Midas, deſirous 
of turning every thing into gold. There are very little re- 
mains of it at ey mu ings, to make a Chriftiax 
church (4). 

The Pantheon was built by Mareus 4 ſon-in-law to 


Auguſtus Cæſar; and dedicated either to Jupiter Ultor, or to 


Mars and Venus, or more probably, to all the Gods in gene- 
ral, as the very name {quaſi To» o ©:5y) implies. The 


ſtructure, according to Fabricius (4) is an hundred and forty 


foot high, and about the ſame breadth. But a later Author 
hath encreaſed the number of feet to an hundred fifty-eight. 


The roof is curiouſly vaulted, void places being left here and 


there for the greater ſtrength. The rafters were pieces of 
braſs of forty foot in length. There are no windows in the 


whole edifice, only a round hole at the top of the roof, 


which ſerves very well for the admiſſion of the light. Dia- 


metrically under is cut a curious gutter to receive the rain. 
The walls on the infide are either ſolid marble, or incruſted 


(=). The front on the outſide was covered with brazen plates 


gilt, the top with filver plates, which are now changed to 


lead (»), The gates were AY CRONE work and 
bigne6 (o). 


(b) Plutarch in Poplicals, (5) Ibid. (% Fabric. 2 cap. 9o 
{!) Ibid. () Marlian, Topog. Rom. Antiq. lib, 6, cap, 6, (=) Ibid. 
& Fabric, Rom, cap. 9, (e Marlian. ibid. The 
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3 i 
.Conſul. 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book II. 

The new Conſulſhip proved a year of peace; 
the only remarkable thing the Romans did was 
ſnewing that they were a grateful people. Arun, 
the ſon of Porſena, being an amiable youth, his 
father 


wake i Al Banding with lite alteration, beſides 


| the loſs of the old ornaments, being converted into a Chriſtian 


Church by Pope Beniface III. (or, as Polydore Virgil (p) hath 
it, by Boniface IV.) Dedicated to St. Mary, and all Saints, 
tho the general name be St. Mary de Rotonda (g). The moſt 
remarkable difference is, that whereas heretofore. they af. 


 cended by rele ſteps, they now go down as many to the en- 


trance (r). 
The ceremony of the abends of temples (a piece of 
ſuperſtition very well worth our notice) we cannot better ap- 
prebend, than by the following account which Tacitus gives 
3 of that ſolemnity, in reference to the Capitol, when repair- 
2 by Ye/ſpafian : Though perhaps the chief rites were cele- 
bbrated upon the entre raiſing of the ſtructure, this being pro- 
bably interded only for che . the lar. n 
Kalendas Julias (i), &c. 
Upon the 23ſt of Fane, bibs: ray (vcr a the 


+ + whole plot of ground deſigned for the temple, was bound 


nee, (Bip (0 Fi 


about with fillets and garlands. Such of the ſoldiers as had 


lucky names, entered firlt with boughs in their hands, 
taken from thoſe trees which the Gods more eſpecially de- 
„ lighted in. Next came the Yofal Virgins, with boys and 
girls whoſe fathers and mothers were living, and ſprinkled 


the place with brook-water, river-water, and ſpring- water. 


Then Haluidius Priſeus the Prator, ( Plautus Elian, one of 
7 the chief Prieſts, going before him) after he had performed 


+ the ſolemn lacrifice of a ſwine, a ſheep, and a bullock, | 


for the purgation af the floor, and laid the entrails upon a 

green turf, humbly beſought Jupiter, Juno, Mizerva, and 
the other Deities, Protectors of the empire, that they would 
© be pleaſed to proſper their preſent undertaking, and ac- 
* compliſh, by their divine aſſiſtance, what human piety had 


1 


s Ai aa OO a a TRI PY 


Chap. 11; The Roman Hiſtory: 
father was deſirous - to have him gain ſome glory 
before he diſbanded his troops, and therefore 


2 


ME 


Jobs 


— LVI. 


gave him the command of them, while he him BE "KO 


in Cn to 0 um. Ie n r ea- 


W ger 
2 ts N e ed kis prayer, as J 
hand to the fillets, to- which the ropes, with a great ſtone 
« faſtened. in them, had been tied for this occaſion; when 
immediately the whole company of Priefts, Senators, 
* Knights, with the greateſt part of the common people, lay-" 
ing hold together on the rope, With all expteſſions of joy, 

« drew the ſtone into the trench deſigned for the foundation, 


—— SEIOn 
Fourtn 
Conſul 
ſhip. . 
D. Fla 


* B 405 
c. 14. 


«. throwing in wedges of gold, ſilver, and other, metals,” / 


© which had never endured the fire.” 


Some curious perſons have obſerved this fimilitude be- 


wween the ſhape of theſe old temples, and our modern 


churches: That they had one apartment more holy than the 


reſt, which they termed Cella, anſwering to our chancel or 

choir: That the porticos in the ſides were in all reſpects like 
do our iſles; and that our Navis or body ee is an 
imitation of their Bafilica (t). 

There are two other temples particularly worth. our notice; 
not ſo much for the magnificence of the ſtructure, as for the 
cuſtoms that depend. upon them, and the remarkable uſe to 
which they were put. Theſe are is re of * os 
Tanus. 

The firſt wis Nba u upon — hor * 85 the * 
lick treaſury: The reaſon of which ſome fancy to have been, 
becauſe Saturn ſirſt taught the Lullans to coin money; or, as 
Plutarch canjectures, becauſe in: the golden age under Sa- 
turn, all perſons were honeſt and ſincere, and the names of 
Fraud and Covetouſut/s unknown in the world (2). But per- 
haps there might be no more in it, than that this temple 
was one of the ſtrongeſt places in the city, and ſo the fitteſt 
for that uſe, Here were preſerved, all the publick regiſters 
and records, among which were the Libri Zlephantint, or great 
ivory tables, containing z a liſt of all the Fries * ſchemes 
of the publick : accounts, 
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286 | The. Roman 5 tHhft ory:: Book II. 


Year of ger to obtain a firſt victory, fell furiouſly upon 
d the Aricians, and routed them; but he was af- 


NI mee af. the: . 


6 — 29 = 454-4 Y 0 Mo Mans, 


jo" Oe ' "The other was a ha piece of Ang (ſome ſay of en- 


a7 tree braſß). Jo large as to contain a ſtatue of Janus five foot 
Lat high g With brazen gates of each fide, which uſed always to 
"0 bee kept open in war, and-ſhut in time of peace (x). 
But the Romans were ſo continually engaged in quarrels, 
dat wwe find the laſt cuſtom but ſeldom put in practice. 
Firſt, all the long reign, of Numa, Secondly, 4. U. C. 
519. upon the concluſion of the firſt Panic war. Thirdly, by 
| Auguſtus, A. U. C. 725. and twice more by the ſame Em-- | 
peror, . U. C. 729. And; again about the time of our 
| Saviow's birth. Then by Nero, 4. U. C. 811. Aſter- 
wards by Yeſpafian, d. U. C. 824. And laſtly, by Con- 
ftantius, when, upon Magnentius's death, he was left ſole 
poſſeſſor of the Empire, 4. U. C. 1105 (x). - 


| Of this cuſtom Yagi gives ws a noble deſcription: 


Jun gema bullt | portee fic nomine Kaus, 

Relligione ſacræ, & ſævi formidine Martic: | 
CTCeutum ærei claudunt veer, eternaque ferri 
- © Roboraz nec cuſtor abſiiit limine Janus. 
Fan certa ſedet patribus ſententia puyne ; | 
e, Duirinalt trabeũ cinfuque Gabino © 
 Infignis, reſerat Pridextia limina Conjul. 
„ 9. 5 


9 40 eee Binds eee | 
%, 49) Made awful by che read of arms and war: 
n hundred brazen boks from impious pow, 


- 


Sehn And watchful Janer guards his temple door. 
Tiere, when the fathers have ordain'd to t 
I The chance of battle by their fix d decree, 
zue Conſul, rich in his Gabinian gown, | 
D Aud regal pal, leads the proceſſion on; | | 
(wv) Vid. Aar lian. Topog. Rom, Antiq. lib. 3. eap. B. (x) Vid. ca- 
es. Not. ad Se. Auf. op- 2k, (% Virg. En. 7. the 


Chap. II. Te Roman Hiſtory. 

mans *, their allies, commanded by more 
enced officers. : He loſt his life; and his ſcatter- 
ed troops took refuge in the villages about Rome, 
The Conſuls invited them to the city, ſent car- 
riages for the wounded, made proviſion for their 
cure at the publick expence, and allotted a quar- f 
ter 1n the city for thoſe of them who were willing e 
to ſettle in it. It was afterwards called the 7 3 
can or Hetrurian Street. 8 


Aan Magen rd) ken about n 
| Rouſe the impriſon'd God, and let the furies out. 


The ſuperſtition of conſecrating groves and woods to the 
honour of the Deities, was a practice very uſual with the an- 
cients: For, not to ſpeak of thoſe mentioned in the Holy 
Scripture, Pliny aſſures us, That trees in old time ſerved for 
the temples of the Gods, Tacitus reports this cuſtom of the old 
Germans ; Q. Curtius of the Indians, and almoſt all writers of 
the old Dy4i#:." The Romans too were great admirers of this 
way of worſhip, and therefore had their Luci in molt patts of 
the city, generally dedicated to ſome particular Deity. 

The moſt probable reaſon that can be given for 
à taken from the common opinion, That fear was the main 
principle of devotion among the ignorant Heathens. And 
thetefore ſuch darkſome and lonely fears, putting them into 
2 ſudden horror and dread, made them fancy that there muſt 
neceſſarily ſomething of divinity inhabit there, which could 
produce in chem fuck as awe and reverence at their entrance. 
Kenn, ibid. 
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as 1 7 yy Romans, i in the 275 of M. Vale- 
tus, Brother of Poplicola,) and P. Poſthumius, 
mate war againſt the Sabines, and ttvice defeat 

" them. . II. De Sabines unite in a national 
Boy againſt Rome, where Poplicola is choſen 
Cual a fourth time.” Appius Claudius leaves 
the Sabines and cbmes over to the Romans, with 
all his followers and dependants. The Sabines are 
again defeated. F. III. Poplicola dies. The Sa- 
N e death take courage, and renew the 
in the 'Conſulſbip of P. Poſthumius and 

* „eee Agrip * who obtain a ſignal victory 
oder them. F. IV. An OvaTiON only is decreed 
Foſthumius, but 4 Triumph 10 Menenius. 
F. V. De Sabines — 1 in the ſucceeding 


' INE of Ip. Dae os Oper 1 PI 


$ L. ROME, inks: the new modelling of her 
government, being, as we haye already 
ſeen, utterly deſtitute of allies, and always ap- 
prehenſive leſt the jll-extinguiſhed fire of the roy- 
aliſt party ſhould break out into a new flame, the 
Sabines, who Knew her weak condition, thought 
this a favourable opportunity to put it out of the 
power of that imperious city to give law any more 
to her neighbours. They began the war by in- 
curſions and depredations on the Roman lands. 
M. Valerius (brother of Poplicola) and P. Poſtbu- 
mus were now Conſuls; and before they would 


| have recourſe to arms, they ſent envoys in an a- 


micable way to demand ſatisfaction of the Sabines 
for 


Chap. III. The Roman Hitory. 


for the tl the Republick had ſuffered; but 
receiving only a contemptuous anſwer, they both 


259 | 


Year bf 
ROME 
Lyn. 
Bef. J. C. 


took the field. The Roman forces were divided _ 


into two bodies. Poſthumius with one of them 
encamped near Rome, to prevent a ſurprize from 
the Tarquins, who had many friends in the city. 


ſhi. Corte 


Valerius, with the other, poſted himſelf at Tibur 


upon the Aio, the enemy being encamped on the 
oppoſite ſnore. That part of the river, near 


which they lay, being by an accident found ford- 


able, Valerius made all his troops paſs, and drew 
them up in battalia on the ſame ade Bi with the e- 


nemy. A general engagement quickly enſued. 
Valerius, affiſted by the counſels of his brother, 
gained ſome advantage with his right wing, but 


his left loſt ground; it was almoſt puſhed into 
the river, when Poſthumius having notice of the 
action, came ſeaſonably to the relief of the Ro- 


mans, charged the enemy in' flank, and recovered 
the day. The Sabine troops would have been 
entirely cut off, or made priſoners, if the night 
coming on had not given them an opportunity to 

in camp to be plundered, 


cape. They left 


and in ſeparate parties returned home. This was 
the firſt conſiderable advantage Rome gained over 


her enemies after ſhe became a Republick, and it 


revived the old Roman confidence. The two Ge- Plut. Tol. 
nerals were decreed a triumph; but they both ** *. 


entered Nome in the ſame chariot. As a further 
reward for Valerius, (who is ſaid by Plutarch to 
have gained in this ſame year a ſecond victory o- 
ver the Sabines, in which he flew 1 3000 of them 


vithaut the loſs of one Roman) the Republick _ Sr: 16. 
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The Reman Hiſtory, > Book. 
built him a houſe, the door opening outwards to 


the ſtreet 3 whereas the doors of all other houſes - 
J. C. opened inwards.. The defign of this diſtinction 
was not only to do him honour, but to put him in 


mind, as often as he went in or out, that he was 
indeed the padde der his Mun Aprfor 


| Poſthumigs, he was honoured with a privilege, ne- 
ver before granted to any, which was, to have a 
burial place for himſelf and his family, within the 


walls of Rame. Thus did the firſt Romans keep 
up an emulation among their Generals, rather by 
diſtinguiſhing marks of honour, than ſubſtantial 

rewards. They did not heap wealth upon them, 


but taught them to prefer the glory, which attends 


great actions, to exorbitant riches, which often 


give umbrage, and are always odjous. ina Repwb- 


lick. | 
$. II. THE. Sabine, the next, year having 


| formed the deſign of uniting in a national body 


againſt Rome, and of engaging the Latines to aſſiſt 
them, the Romans thought it adviſeable to chuſe 


Paoplicola Conſul. a fourth time, and they once 
more joined T. Lucretius with him. But it hap- 


Flut. vit. 
Pop]. 108. 


pening at this time, that ſome women were deli- 
vered of monſtrous or imperfect births, the peo- 


ple gave way to ſuperſtition, and were unwilling 
to enter upon action, imagining by theſe pre- 


ſages, that it muſt prove a fatal year. Upon 
this, Poplicola cauſed the Sybil's books to be con- 
fulted, and he interpreted the anſwers in the ſenſe 


that beſt ſuited his purpoſe; he likewiſe ordered 


ſacriſices to be offered to Pluto, the feſtivals and 


1 


Chap. I. The Roman M. —_ 


ſports to be revived, and in rn Year of 
management removed the publick fears. Fx. 


In the mean while, the ſtorm. are Bef. J. c. 


DIII. 


gather on the ſide of the Sabines. One of the 
Tarquint had, by his intrigues, put in motion. Se 5 
the turbulent and factious members in their aſ. ß 
ſemblies. Poplicola endeavoured therefore to bear D. Hel. B. 
down the intereſt of the baniſhed King, by nega»! Ah 
tiation; and he ſo far ſucceeded as to gain over: Plus vit. 
AcTivs CI Ausus, (the moſt conſiderable man in 0 b 
Sabinia, and of the greateſt talents and merit) to 
oppoſe the deſign of renewing the war. He ſpoke - 
in all the Sabine diets againſt it; and his oppoſi- 8 
tion had its due weight. But thoſe who envied 
him for his wealth and power, took occaſion frorn 
this proceeding to put a bad conſtruction on the 
good underſtanding he had with the Romans; and 
they ſpread by degrees ſuch a jealouſy and diſtruſt 
of him through the nation, that at length nothing 
leſs was talked of than citing him as a traitor to 
appear before their great Council. Claaſus pro- 
vaked by this unjuſt treatment, bis firſt thougnt 
was to arm his friends and clients, and begin a ci- 
wi war. No meaſure could have been more ad - 

to Rome: But Poplico/a diſſuaded him 
from polluting his hands with the blood of his 
countrymen: He repreſented to him, that the 
moſt honourable and moſt effectual way to be 
revenged upon them, would be to leave them; 
that a man of his conſequence, abilities, and vir» 
tues, would ſoon be miſſed ; and that Rome offer- 
ed him a retreat and protection both for himſelf 
and 3 Claufus remained a while in ſub. 

U 2 £ pence 


age be Roman Hiſtory, Book II. 
Year of pence; but at length choſe rather to act a proud, 
RIESOT than an angry part, and removed to Rome. There 
HY: 05 19 changed his name to Appius Claudius, was im- 

| mediately declared a Patrician, and took his place 
Sinh Con- in the Senate. Twenty-five acres of land were 
tulip” .given him in fee, and a quarter in the city aſ- 
N | figned for his friends and followers, amounting 
to five thouſand families; to each of which were 
granted two acres of ground, with the rights of 

- Citizenſhip. And theſe donations were made ir- 
revocable by a decree of the Senate, confirmed 

by the ſuffrages of the people. 

D. Hal. B. The Sabines, enraged at the retreat of Clauſus 
2.7. 30h, to Rome, deferred no longer to take the field. 
Their army they divided into two bodies, one of 
which encamped near Fidenæ, the other ſhut itſelf 
up in that town, which was but five miles from 
Rome. Poplicola and Lucretius made a like divi- 
ſion of the Roman troops, and encamped advan- 
tageouſly near each other. The Romans having 
no opportunity for ftratagems, were eager to en- 
gage: But the Sabines durſt not come to a battle 
dy day-light. Their General (who is ſaid to have 
been one of Tarquin's ſons) formed a deſign to at- 
tack Poplicola's camp in the dead of the night, 
while the troops of Fideaæ, light-armed, were 
to march out, and fetching a large compaſs, come 
behind, and ſurprize Lucretius's camp, as ſoon as 

| he ſhould leave it to go to the ſuccour of his col- 
legue; and then thoſe fame troops were to charge 
Lucretius in the rear, or at leaſt terrify him by 
their ſhouts. Poplicola had timely intelligence of 


| cheſe _— and took n meaſures to make 
2 them 


Chap. HI. The Roman Tito. 


293 


fatal to the enemy. He gave Lucretius no - Year of 


tice : of the intended night-expedition; and it was 
agreed between them to ſhew no marks of ſuſ- 
g the enemy's intention; in the beginning 
of the night all fires were put out in both the 
Roman camps. The Sabines before midnight 


marched ſilently. towards Poplicola's entrench- 


ments, filled up the ditch with faſcines, and paſſ- 


ed over to ſcale the rampart z but as faſt as they 


drew near to it, they were ſtabbed by the Raman 


troops, who, unſcen, were poſted on the outſide 


of it, in the ſpace between it and the ditch. They 
ſuffered a great ſlaughter, before the moon riſing 
diſcovered their error. Then a fright ſeized them, 
they all fled, and the Romans purſued them with 
loud ſhouts, which were heard in Lucretius s 
camp; who immediately detached his horſe a- 

gainſt thoſe of the enemy, who lay in ambuſh 
behind him, while he with his infantry haſtened 
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to complete the deſtruction of thoſe whom Pop- 


licola had routed. In this bloody action 1 3000 


Sabines were killed upon the ſpot, and 4200 


made priſoners. 
What now remained, was to rolls Fidene, 
which had been often ſubdued, and had as often 
rebelled. Poplicola undertook to ſcale the walls in 
perſon, on that ſide where the city was thought 
moſt impregnable. Having carried the place 
by aſſault, he put to death the heads of the re- 
volt, but ſpared the reſt of the inhabitants, o- 
bliging them only to ſurrender to the garriſon, 
which he placed with them, a part of their lands 
Win float 
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7 Roman Hiſtory. + Book II. 
for its ſupport, He then turned 10 Rome, — 
2) honoured with a-triamph. 

5. HI. POPLICOL A had "OY egen 
. . Faſces into the hands of P. Pofthumius, (now 
choſen to the Conſulate a ſecond time) and Me- 
Henius when he was ſeized with a diftem» 
per, and died, as deſtitute of the goods of for- 
tune, as full of glory. His chief care had been 
to tranſmit his virtues to his children, not to en- 


rich them. Though he had been four times Con- 


| Ful, and had enjoyed two triumphs, he left lit- 


tle more to his poſterity than a noble model for 


| their imitation : So that he was buried at the pub- 


lick expence, nat fo much by way of diſtinction, 


zs on account of his poverty. The Romans erect- 
JEN for him near the Forum, and gave his 


right of interment in the ſame place : 
But as the 7 Falerii always affected popularity, they 
never made uſe of this privilege. The bodies of 


thoſe who died in Rome were firſt carried to that 


fepulchre, but afterwards conveyed without the 
walls, and there burnt ; and the bones were de- 


| polited 1 in a tomb — ma the city. As Popli- 


rolg had been one of thoſe who ſtood up in de- 


8 fence of the chaſtity of the Roman Ladies, they 


D. Hal. B. 
3. P- 311. 


went into a year's mourning for him, as they had 
done before for Brutus. _- 

The death of Poplicola revived the courage of 
the Sabines; they took the field again that ſame 
year, and made fo ſudden an incurſion upon the 
Roman territory, (which they pillaged and laid 
waſte) that one part of their army was advanced 
to the very gates of Rome, before the Romans had 


any 


chip Hl. 2e Roman Bain. 
any notice of their approach. Poſtbumius the Con- 


ful ſallying out with a good number of men ha- 
ſtily aſſembled, and chacing thoſe advanced 


Troops of the enemy to a foreſt, where the reſt - 


of the Sabine forces lay in ambuſh, was Ae. 
prized and defeated, loſing many of his Romans, 
and narrowly eſcaping himſelf. He took refuge 
with the remains of the rout on the top of a ſteep - 
hill, where he paſſed the night, inveſted by the e- 
nemy. But the next day his collegue Menenius 
coming to his relief with the beſt part of the Ro- 


Year of 
ROME 


cur—_— F 
Seventh. 
Conful- 
ſhip. 


man youth, the Sabines retired. Nevertheleſs the P. Hal. B. 


advantage they had gained raiſed their confidence 
to ſuch a height, that they ſent a ſummons, re- 


„N 


quiring the Romans to receive the Tarquim, and 


ſubmit to be governed by their conquerors. 
They were anſwered, that Rome commanded the 
Sabines to lay down their arms, and return to their 


duty; and that when they had made their ſub- 
miſfion-they ſhould come and aſk pardon for their 


irruptions into her territory, if they expected any 


indulgence, or had no mind to ſee the wat ſpee- 
dily carried into the heart of their country. 


. were followed by4 © | 


Tious war, in which both nations brought all their 
ſtrength into the field, and encamped near Ere- 
tum, a Sabine city about ten miles from Rome. 


In the battle which enfued Menenius commanded r. 303+ 


the right wing, and Poſthumins the left. The lat- 
ter, to repair his honour, threw himſelf, like a man 
in deſpair, among the thickeſt of the enemy, and 
did prodigious acts of yalour z and, as Menenins 
likewiſe, urged by his example, exerted himſelf 


Us, in 
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Year of in an extraordinary manner, the Romans, anima- 
COME ted by two ſuch Leaders, obtained a complete 
Fr 

F. IV. BUT "notwithſtanding the equal bra- 

| Seventh very of the Conſuls on this occaſion, the Senate, 

| fp. having deliberated on the reception to be given 
them at their return, thought it neceſlary to make 


a diſtinction in their rewards. Poſthumius's gal- 


lant behaviour in the late action had not ſufficient- 
Iõ/ atoned for his miſcarriage, in ſuffering himſelf 
to be ſurpriſed in the former. They invented 
therefore a new kind of triumph, leſs honourable 
than that in uſe : The perſon rewarded with it 


Leinus was to enter Rome on foot, or at beſt on horſe- 


I "Hall 5. back, attended only by the Senate; his crown 
diy, B. Was to be of myrtle, and his robe the Pretexta, 
75. c. 29. or common habit of magiſtrates: and this imper- 
. io nn called Ovario *, they decreed to 

Po 


The Ovation ike Han hai wn 
ſhouting Ewas / or Be“ to Bacchus ; but the true original 
is Owis, the ſheep, which was uſually offered in this proceſ- 
| fon, as an ox in the triumph. The ſhow generally began at 
the Albanian mountain, whence the General, with his retinue, 
made his entry into the city: he went on foot, with many flutes, 
or pipes, ſounding in toneert as he paſſed along, wearing a 
garland of myrtle as a token of peace, with an aſpect rather 
raiſing love and reſpect, than fear. J. Gellizs informs us, that 
this honour was then conferr d on the victor, when either the 
war had not been proclaimed in due method, or not under- 
taken againſt a lawful enemy, and on a juſt account; or when 
the enemy was but mean and inconſiderable .. But Plutarch 
has delivered his judgment i in a different manner: he be- 
lieves that heretofore the difference betwixt the Ovation and 


„ ee eee eee 
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Pgſt bumius. The modeſt Conſul: accepted of it, 
and entered Rome two days before his Collegue, 
who was honoured with a compleat triumph in MW. 


its magnificence and pomp. 
$. V. SPURIUS CASSIUS and Opiter Vir- 


ginius, the ſucceeding: Conſuls, divided the Ro- >. 


nan forces between them; and Caſſius had com- 
miſſion to give the Sabines the finiſhing blow. 
He defeated them in a pitched battle in the 
heart of their country, ſiew 10300, and took 
4000 priſoners; after which they humbly ſued 
far peace, and were forced. to purchaſe it with 
corn, money, and a part of their lands. 


Tear of 
ROME 
Coz. 


5 J. Goa 


Eighth... _ 


on 5 
ſhip. © 
D. Hal 5. 
315» 


In the mean time Virginius marched with kis p. 316, 


army and ſurprized Camerium, a town of Latium 
which had revolted from the Romans, H Javing 


| IP. down the wall with. his Dargering an 
he 


ments, but from the 1 performing them: W 2 
having fought a ſet battle, and ſlain a great number of the e- 
nemy, returned victors, led that martial and (as it were) eruel 
proceſſion of the triumph. But thoſe who without force, by be- 
nevolence and civil behaviour, had done the buſineſs, and 
prevented the ſhedding of human blood, to theſe command- 
ers cuſtom gave the honour of this peaceable Ovation. For a 


pipe is the enſign or badge of peace, and myrtle the tree of 


Vinus, who beyond any of the other Deities, has an extream 
averſion to violence and war f. heya en Parell. * + 


. Cn 


Þ The Batieing Raw was a prone n beam, want 
about with iron at the end, or armed with a head of iron, re- 

preſenting that of a Ram. The ancients uſed it, to beat 
down the walls of a city.. Yitruviu aſcribes the invention of 
the Naum Ra to the Carthaginian.. hone: made _ 


+ Pur. in Marcel, | £ 
lays 


— 
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Ves of he'took the place by aſfault, beheaded the moſt 

Ele gritty of the inhabitants, fold the reſt, and razed 
Ve. che 3 


60 1 
n CHAP 
| Eighth X * 24 Bb mY 44 
Conſul. ee eee eee . 
** it was only a mere beam, or kind of leyer, which the be- 
| againſt the walls, with ated blows, 
e A Pephaſmenos, a be of 'Tyre, 2 
the hint from the firſt trial which was made of this machine, 
hood Ds a malt * tq which 8 oa 
bles and iron tim heavy, 
unwieldy maſs, ee Fae with violence, threw down 
the walls of the city befieged.” Aſter this manner, as Jaſcpbus 
tells us, B. 3. the Ru ſet their Ram againſt Feru/alem, 
To guard the machine, and thaſe who worked it, from the 
attacks of the enemy, Cerrat of Chakedon was the firſt who 
made a. ſort of pent - houſe, or gallery, covered over with 
; ſins foaked in water, in preferve it from fire.” It went up- 
on wheels, that the Ram, which was hung up within, upon 
une or two raſters, might be brought forward with greater 
eaſe. This was afterwards called the Ram-Tortoi/e, either 
becanſe its motion was flow, according to Yitruvizs ; or, as 
Fegttizs bas obſerved, becauſe the machine reſembled the 
figure of a Tortoiſe, who puts his head out of his ſhell, and 
_ draws it in again, in like manner as the head of the Ran 
moved ont and in, as there was occaſion. Above the T or:o;/c, 
there was ſometimes raiſed, a centry-box, in the form of a 
turret, where two ſoldiers were poſted, to obſerve the motions 
of the beſieged. Vitruvius aſſures us, that Polydus of Theſſaly 
perfected the Tortoiſe at the flege which Philig of Macedon, 
n of Amynrar, laid to Byzantinzm, The make and diſpoſi- 
tion of the machine was in this manner. He made a covered 
gallery, thirty cubits wide, and fifteen high, without reckon- 
ing the roof, which itſelf was ſeven from the platform to the 
ridge. Over the roof he raiſed a little tower, at leaſt twelve 
cCubits wide. It contained four ſtories, in the uppermoſt of 
which were put the Scorpions, and the Catapults. In the lower 
Rogzies was placed a great quantity of water, to extinguiſh 
. from the top of the ram- 
parts. | 


* 


/ 


| 


ö 
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1 L The Latines dale for King Naka . 


the new. Republic; hut, before they tałr the field, 


fend ax Embaſſy 10 Rome mib propoſals fir an 
| | accommodation. F. II. A conſpirucy is there for- 


wd Y jome of Fatquims' Emiſaries,” who ac- 
' company the Laine Ambaſſadors. Ti Plat is 


* Ave and provented, and tbe Ambaſſadors . 
 ifanife'Þ with a refuſal of their denundi. F. TIL. 
Nur Latines difparth- a" ſerond Embaſy't# Rome 


with offers of peace, upon new conditions ; theſe 
are alſo rejeted. by | the Senate. The Romans 


| e for war: but when the Conſuls would be 
male the netefſary levies, the poorer citizens re. 
_ "fuſe ts ſerve. F. IV. The cruelty of their-we- 1 
-  ditors is the cauſe of this mutiny. The tebfors 
demand as abſolutt remiſion of their debts. Great 
© difpntes ariſe in the Senats on this occafion,” I fo | 
dangerous a ſituation of affairs they judge it u , 
 tefſary-to create à DreTavor, (a ſovereign mu- 
'  cantroulable Magiftrate) and to this they ger the 


Sas worker ang? $- V, Titus Lartius is appujnt- 


Fein niakes the length of the Ram a hundred and 
fix feet; Plutarch, eighty only, The Ram- es ahi en 
ed in theſe verſes of rem, if 


Dumgue Aries cornu 89 1 4 
Vimeaque indactum longa regebat opus. I. 4. 


Vit itruvius, Vegetius, and Juſtus Lipfius have expatiated upon | 
the different forms of this antient engine of war; but they all 


amount to the ſame thing. Thoſe which are here repreſent- 
ed, will enable the reader ta farm a judgment of the reſt 
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ed to that ſupreme dignity. The levies for the 
war are now carried on qvithout difficulty. After 
very little action in the field, a truce is made with 

_ the Latines for @ year; during which the Roman 
women married into Latium, and the' Latine 
women married at Rome, have leave to return to 
tbeir reſpedbive countries. F. VI. The truce be- 
ing expired, Poſthumius one of the Conſuls is 


2 be hy Di#tator, and has the ſole conduts of the 


war. He gives the Latines an entire overthrow 

[1 in the battl of Regillus ; after which the whole 
Nation ſubmits: Tarquin being obliged to quit 

| Latium, retires to Cumæ in ts and 
1/008 in a ow months after, dies. 8 


\H E next year, when Poftbumins Comiaies 
and 7. Lartius were Conſuls, a very im- 
portant event gave a new alarm to the riſing Re- 
publick. The Latine Nation, which had hither- 
to ſtood neuter in the quarrel between Rome and 


N baniſhed King, came at length to a reſolu- 
y to eſpouſe the. King's cauſe. It was 
— Targuin's ſon-in-law, who by his preſ- 


ſing inſtances had brought his countrymen to 
this determination. M. Valerius, the brother of 
Poplicola, had juſt been deputed by the Romans 
to thoſe of the Latine cities that were neareſt 


| Rome, to complain of ſome of their people, who 


(by ſecret direction of the chief men among 


them) had made inroads and depredations in the 


territory. of the Republick. Hearing that the 


 Latines were aſſembled in a national council at 


#yrentimum to deliberate on a war with the Ro- 
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mans, Valerius haſted thither, though not invited; 2885 * os 
and there demanded, as a Deputy from Rome, the ccL11. . 
chief ſeat in the Council; a right due to him by B. J C. 


the treaties ſubſiſting between the two nations. 


To this it was anſwered, That thoſe treaties had Niath - 5 
been ſhamefully violated by the Romans; at whoſe ar. 5571 


inſtigation, as the Deputies from Aricis alledged, 
Porſena's troops had made that attack upon the 
Aricians, in which his ſon Aruns was ſlain. Some 
exiles alſo from Fidenæ and Camerium complained 
loudly of the cruelty of the Romans. And it was P. Hal. B. 
farther added by the Partiſans of Targuin, That 5 P. 37. 
the Latine confederacy having been concluded 
with the King, and not with the Republick of 
Rome, the latter could claim no benefit from that 
tranſaction. The Deputies, however, came to 
no determination that day; it was wholly ſpent 
in accuſations and replies: but the very day fol- 
lowing, when they met again, they refuſed to ad- 
mit Valerius into their Aſſembly; and it was fig- 
nified to him, that the Latines, thinking them- 
ſelves, in many inſtances, greatly injured by the 
Romans, ANI pen at leiſure of pto- 
Per revenge. 

It was at this time, and upon the news of the 
danger that threatened Rome from the Latines, 
that (according to Livy) the Senate firſt thought Livy, B. a. 
of creating a Dictator; tho? they did not put that B. Hal. p. 
project in execution till a more difficult conjunc- 327. 
ture. During the preſent alarm from abroad, they 
happily diſcovered a conſpiracy formed at home by 
a number of ſlaves, who had combined together to 


"IE and ſer fire to the city in ſeveral . 
| quarters 


392. 
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quarters at the fame time. 3s The MA Were 


cru 

In the following 'Confullhip of Serv. Swbpitius 
and Alanis Tullius, the Targuint, in concert with 
ſome of the inhabitants of Fidene, found means 


Tenth to poſſeſs themſelves of that City by ſurprize. 


Cn 
ſhip. 

D. "Hal. P- 
mw 


Though the Roman Senate bad good reaſon to 
ſuſpect that many of che chiefs of Latium were 
concerned in this affair, yet were they in no haſte 


to declare War againſt the Latine people, being 


. -- well aſſured that the lower order of men among 


them were not in the ſame diſpoſitions with the 


Nobles, but rather averſe from any rupture with 
Rome. But as to the Fidenates, the Conſul Manius 
marching with a numerous army, cloſely inveſted 
their City, and reduced them to great extremities. 
The beſieged in their tliſtreſs implored the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Latines; and this occaſioned a new 
meeting of che Deputies, from ns di 
of Latium. 

Here the queſtion was debated, Sacre a war 
ſhould: be abſolutely declared againſt Rome in fa- 
vour of Fidenæ and the Targuins, or whether the 
Latines ſhould adhere to the ancient treaties be- 
tween the two States. Thoſe of the Council who 


hoped for great employments in caſe of a rupture 


were very warm for this ſide of the queſtion, but 


.- the richeſt and the moderate men of the Aſſem- 
. bly were of the contrary ſentiment, and this was 


alſo. the moſt agreeable to the Nation in general. 


| The firſt however ſo far prevailed, as to obtain a 


decree, that an Embaſſy ſhould be ſent to the Ro- 
ee lap ade, 
patio 


PEE KS FICQG T7 O09 © 


393 
e that con- Year o 
dition was to engage by oath to grant a general 8 | 
amneſty z the Ambaſſadors were to allow the Ro- A 1 


mans a year to conſider of theſe overtures, and 10 dred nine- 
threaten them with a war in caſe of non-compli- nn 


ance. .,- 4» » Tenth © 
The party who carried this point in the Aﬀem- — 

bly very well knew that the Republick would ne- 

ver liſten to ſuch propoſals; but they were willing 

to have ſome plauſible pretext for a breach, as alſo. 

time to make due preparations for war; and they 

hkewiſe hoped, that before the year was expired 

= ſhould find means to gain over to them thoſe 


of their Countrymen, who now oppoſed * mea- 


_ ſures. 


. II. i 


| ſeeing how averſe the people of Latium were from 


a war with the Romans, and having little hopes 


of any advantage from the Embaſſy propoſed, 


turned their thoughts to a more promiſing Me, 
ſcheme. In the train of the Laine Ambaſſadors P. Hal. p. 


they ſent to Rome ſome Emiſſaries of their own, 3*?* 
who by the help of large ſums of money were to 
kindle an inteſtine war in the City, It was be-- 


lieved, and with good reaſon, that two forts of 

men would be there found very ready to enter 

into this deſign; the ſlaves and the meaner ci- 

tizens overwhelmed with debt. The firſt. knew 

themſelves miſtruſted by their maſters; and want= _ 

ed only an opportunity to revenge the ſevere treat- 

ment which their fellows had lately ſuffered; and 

as for the poor debtors, the cruel uſage they daily + _ 

0 from their creditors made them eaſily 
believe 
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Year of believe there could be no change i in the govern- 
8 ment but to their advantage. Tarquin's agents 
Be. J. C. having ſecretly engaged a multitude of theſe un- 


895 happy men of both ſorts to attempt a revolution, 

nine. the parts they gave them to act were theſe : The 
Tenn poor Citizens were at an appointed hour to poſſeſs 
Cooſul- themſelves of the ramparts and gates of the City, 
and then to raiſe a great ſhout, which was to be 
the ſignal for the ſlaves who lay round their ma- 
ſters to riſe and maſſacre them: The gates of the 
City were then to be opened, and the exiles were 
to enter Rome while it was yet Rreaming with tho 
blood of the Senators. 

It is almoſt incredible that of ſo great a num- 
ber of vile and mercenary wretches, not one 
. ſhould be tempted by the proſpect of rich re- 
D. Hal. B. wards to betray the ſecret. Diomſius aſcribes 
P. 320. the preſervation of Rome to a particular provi- 

dence of God, who had taken this City under his 
protection. He tells us, that Tarquir's two prin- 
cipal agents, Publius and Marcus (both of his own 
name and family) were ſo terrified with nightly 
viſions and frightful dreams, that they durſt not 
proceed in their deſign, till they had conſulted a 
Diviner ; that having aſked him in general terms 
whether i it was a proper time to execute a project 
they had formed, he adviſed them, By all means 
to lay afide their projet, whatever it was, for that 
otherwiſe it would aſſuredly prove fatal to them; and 
that upon this, they fearing to be prevented by 
ſome of the other Conſpirators, went ſtrait to Sul 
pPitius, the only Conſul then at Rome, and diſco- 
vered the whole matter to him, Sulpitius com · 

| | | mended 
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mended them highly, promiſed them ample re- 
compence, and detained them in his on houſe, 
without imparting the ſecret to any body. In- 
ſtantly he aſſembled the Senate, when the firſt 
thing done was to call in the Latine Ambaſſadors, 
and give them their audience of leave, with an 


anſwer to their propoſals. The anſwer was very 
ſhort. The Conſul addreſſing them by the ap- 


305 
Year of 
ROME 


dred nines 
ty-nine. | 

"I 
Tentn 
Conſul- 
ſhip, 


pellations of Friends and Kinſmen, told them, The | 


furprize | the Senate were under, that the Latines, 
who had. been witneſſes 'of the conſtancy of the Ro- 

man People when attacked. by all the forces of Por- 
ſena, ſhould threaten them with a war, unleſs they 
would ſubmit to J. grants, and raiſe the fiege of Fi- 


denæ: And he concluded with a ſort of defiance. 
The Ambaſſadors being thus diſmiſſed, were CON» | 


ducted out of the City.” 

Then Sulpitius laid open to the Fathers the bor 
rible conſpiracy. of which he had juſt got infor- 
mation. The truth of the fact Sed not to ad- 
mit of a diſpute; the only queſtion was in what 
manner to apprehend and puniſn the guilty; and 
this was a nice point. To take the conſpirators 
by force from their families and carry them to 


execution might raiſe a flame in every quarter 


of the City, and be attended with fatal conſe- 
quences: Nor was it by any means expedient to 
cite them in legal form before the Judges; be- 


cauſe ſhould the accuſed be obſtinate in denying 


D. Hal. B. 
5. P- 321. 


the fact, the evidence of the two informers, Who 


were the only witneſſes, might be thought inſuf- 
ficient for a capital conviction of Roman citizens, 
Sulpitius therefore, to whom the Senate left the 


I. X Wjhole 


be Roman Fi. Book II. 
Vear orf Whole conduct of this &fitical affair, took a me- 
ROME Nod which he thought would cqually ſerve to 
R ]. C. preve che gui, and ſecure the puniſhment. He 
dead ane. dire cded the Senators to get together their friends 
Mine. and chents, and upon a fignal to be given, to 
Team ſeize all the ſtrong places of the City, each Se- 
2 nator in that quarter where he lived. The Ro- 
b. Hu. B. nun Knights alſo were commanded to hold them. 
5 F. 322. ſelves ready in the houſes achoining to the Fo- 
rum, to execute the orders they ſhould receive. 
And leſt, upon the apprehending of the criminals, 
their relations or friends ſhould raife a fedition, 
and occaſion a bloody conflict between fellow- 
citizens, he ſent to his Collegue, who was be- 
ng Fidene, to come away as ſoon as it was 
dark, with a choſen body of his troops, and-poſt 
them near the ramparts of Rome. Tlieſe precau- 
tions taken, the two informers, bythe Conſul's 
direction, gave notice to the moſt active and 
leading men of the conſpiracy to mett them ex- 
'aftly at midnight in the Forum, under pretence 
of {ettling the laſt meaſures for the execution of 
their pe Every thing ſucceeded accord- 
ing to the Conſul's ſcheme. The Conſpirators 
mer at the time and place appointed; the Sena- 
ors, upon teceiving the ſignal, paſſeſſed them- 
"elves of the ſtrongeſt poſts in all parts of the Ci- 
ty; the Knights inveſted the Forum, ſo cloſely 
Blocking up all the avenues of it, that no- body 
"could poflibly eſcape from thence; and. at the 
lame time the Conful Manius being arrived from 
7 Fidmng,” drew. up his troops in .the Campus 
| Mar- 
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tius. The next morning, as ſoon as it was Year of 
light, both the Conſuls, ſtrongly guarded, ap- 8 
red upon their tribunal, and, having conve- Ret: ©, 


ned the People, diſcovered to them the conſpira- —.— 


cy which had been formed againſt the common ty nine. 
erty, and produced the witneſſes. Leave was Tem 
given to the accuſed to make their defence, f £ oa 
they had any thing to fay againſt the evidence; 3 
but not one of them had the boldneſs to deny 


the fact. Hereupon the Conſuls inſtantly re, 


pair d to the Senate, whence they ſoon after re? 
turned, brin with them 4 decree of the Fa- 

thers, 2 right of Citizenſhip was gran *' 

ted to the two Infarmers, together with a large 
pecuviary reward ; and the conſpirators were con- p. Hal. 5. 
demn'd to death, ip caſe the People approved it. #4: 


This decree being confirmed by the Aſſernbly, 
- the multitude were then ardered to retire, and 


the criminals w were deliver'd up to the ſoldiers, and 


put to the ſword. And:now, as the peace of Rome 


was thought ſufficiently ſecured by this ſtroke of 


ſeverity, the Conſuls would receiye no accuſation 


againſt any other accomplices of the treaſon, but 
publiſhed an Amneſty for all thoſe who had eſ- 


caped puniſhment. They alſo ordered that the 


Romans 12 purify themſelves by expiations, | 


becauſe they had been conſtrained to dip their 
hands in the blood of their Countrymen; ; alter 


which they appointed ſacrifices in thankſgiving 
to the Gods, and three feſtiyal days fot the ce- 


lebration of publick games. A melancholy acci · 
dent diſturbed the joy on this occaſion 3 
the Conful Manius Il from his chariot" in the 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book II. 
middle of the Circus, and was fo grievouſly hurt 


that he died a few days after. As the year was 


near expiring, Sulpitius remained ſole Conſul to 
the end of it, the Romans not thinking it worth 
while to chuſe him a new Collegue. 
FS. III. FIDE M continued to be inveſt- 
ed, but was not taken during the following Con- 
ſulſhip of T. Afbutius and P. Veturius. But the 
next year, when T. Lartius and 9. Clælius were 
raiſed to that dignity, the former having the con- 
duct of the ſiege, carried on the attacks with ſo 
much {kill and vigour, that he at length forced 
the Fidenates to ſurrender at diſcretion, 
The reduction of Fidenæ ſtruck a terror into the 
'Latines, who had neglected to ſuccour it as they 
might, and now repented of that neglect. Tar- 
gain, Mamilius, and the Aricians ſeized the oppor- 
tünity furniſh'd by their preſent fears, to unite 
them againſt the Raman Republick. The Depu- 
ties from the Latine Cities being aſſembled at 
Ferentinum, entered into a confederacy, and bound 
themſelves by oaths never to violate their engage- 
ments. However, before they began hoſtilities, 
they judged it proper to ſend to Rome a ſecond 


Embaſſy, conſiſting of ſome of the Principal men 


1 
5 Liny only fays, that 30 Cities of Laien waye 3 in the Con- 
" federacy againſt Rome. But D. H. gives us a liſt of them, 
by which it appears, that they were not all Cities of the La- 
tines: Argea, Aricia, Bowilla, Bubentum, Cora, Cor ventum, 
- Cirtzum; Corioli, Corbintum, Cabanum, Fortinæum, Gabii, 
| Laerentium, Lanuwvium, Lavinium, Lavicum, Nomentum, Nor- 
. bas Prænęſte, Pedum, Corcotulum or Querguetulum, Satricum, 
| Scapeia, Setia, Tellanium, Tibur or Tivoli, Tulum, 7 ole- 


ia, Tricrinum and Velitræ. | 
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of each City in the alliance. Theſe being admit- 


ted to an audience of the Senate, complained of S8 


the injuſtice of the Romans, who, they ſaid, had 
formerly put the Hetrurians upon attacking Aricia ; 
and they added, that the only way for the Repub- 
lick to avoid the war which threatened her from the 
Latines, was to ſubmit her quarrel with the Arici- 
ans to the deciſion of the Latine Council. Tho? the 
Fathers had never been in greater perplexity than 
at this time, becauſe of the vaſtly ſuperior ſtrength 
of the Latine nation, yet they haughtily rejected 
the propoſal; and the war being now looked up- 
on as unavoidable, they turned their thoughts 
wholly to fortify themſelves by alliances, and get 
aſſiſtance from their neighbours. To this end 
they ſent about to the ſeveral States with which 
they were furrounded; but their negotiations 
. proved every-where unſucceſsful : The Hernici 
required time to examine the rights of the two 
parties; the Rutuli declared for the Latines; the 
Volſci inſulted the Roman Ambaſſadors; and as 


for the Hetrurians, they reſolved to ſtand neuter 


for a while, and then chuſe their fide, as the e- 
vents of the war ſhould guide t them. Theſe diſap* 
poin tments, how great ſoever, did not diſcourage 
the Senate; but what was worſe than all theſe, 
the Republic had in her own. boſom rebellious 


children, who refuſed to lend _ aid for the tes 


fence of their country. 


$. IV. IN order to a right underſtanding of 
the true ſource, of this inteſtine evil, it will be 


Spe to call to mind ſome particulars in the 
X 3 man- 
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manners, customs, and policy of the Romans, du- 
fing theſe early ages of their State. 

Of all pr — 5 Which the neceſſities of na- 
türe have put men upon inventing for ſubſiſtence, 
the Romans pradtiſed only tillage and war. They 
lived upon their own harveſts, or upon thoſe 
which they reaped Word in hand in the territo- 
ries af cheir enemies. All the mechanick arts, 

non at Rome, ot left to ſlaves arid ſtrangers. 
The Romans, generally ſpeaking, from the Sena- 
for to the meaneſt wen were all AN 


> SS a + 


2 7 men in the pd inured their chil- 
dren to a hard and laborious way of life, to make 
them the more robuſt, and the more capable of 


fuſtaining the fatigues of war. 


This netic diſcipline had its riſe "A the 


poverty of the firſt Romans : They afterwards - 


made a virtue of what was the mere effect of ne- 


| ceſſity'; 5 and men of noble minds conſidered this 


q ek ma an Ka to ths her ef Ride 
371, frequent uſe has been made of Monſieur Vertor's Hiftory 
of the Revolutions which happened in the Goyerinmint of the Ro- 


2 Commonwealth, Care, however, has been taken to avoid 


any things, in that work, which were found to be the pure 
produc᷑ of his imagination, as alſo many errors or miſrepre- 
ſontations; and to make ſuch Additions to his Accounts as 


were neceſſary to the nature of this more general Hiſtory of 


Ple· 


Chap. IV. The Roman Hiſtomy. 
preſerve their liberty from uſurpation, Each ci- 
tizen had at firſt, for his ſubſiſtence, but two a- 
cres of land. Rome afterwards extended her ter- 


ritory by acquiſitions from her neighbours. The d. 


Romans uſually ſold one moiety of the lands they 


conquered, to reimburſe the State for the char- Teck 


ges of the war, and added to the pyblick do- 8 


main the other moiety, which was afterwards ei- 
ther given or let at a ſmall rent to the poorer 


ſort: Such was the ancient cuſtom of Ramę, un- L. 


der her Kings. But, after the extinction of the 


regal power, the Nobles and Patric:ans, who 
looked upon themſelves to be the only, Sove- 
reigns of the Republick, did, under various pre- 
tences, appropriate to themſelves the beſt part of 
thoſe conquered lands, if they lay near cher own 
eſtates, or were any other ways convenient for 


them; thus inſenſibly enlarging their own reve- 
nues to the diminution of thoſe of the Republick: 


Or elſe, under borrowed names, they cauſed thoſe 


portions which were allotted for the ſubſiſtence 


of the poor citizens, to be adjudged to them 


{elves at inconſiderable rates. They afterwards 
laid them to their other lands, without diſtincti- 
on; and a few years poſſeſſion and their on great 
power covered theſe uſurpations. The State loſt 
its revenue; and the ſoldier, who had ſpent his 
blood to enlarge the bounds. of the Republick, 
ſaw himſelf deprived of the ſmall portion of land 
that ought to haue been at once hu "my his 
reward. 

The covetouſneſs of ſome Patricians was not 
confined to theſe uſ urpations only: but when the 
X 4- 
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harveſt fell ſhort by the badneſs of the year, or 
E by the irruptions of enemies, they knew how, by 
an ill-meant relief, to make themſelves a title to 
their neighbour's field. The ſoldier, being then 


entirely deſtitute, . for he had no pay, was forced, 


for his ſubſiſtence, to have recourſe to the rich. 
They lent him no money but at ſury; which, 


. in thoſe days, if we may believe Tacitus, was ar- 
bitrary. The debtor muſt engage his ſmall e- 


ſtate; and the cruel aſſiſtance he received often 


coſt him his liberty: For the laws allowed the 


creditor, upon default of payment, to ſeize his 
debtor, carry him to his own houſe, and there 


treat him like a ſlave. Both principal and inte- 


reſt were often exacted with ſtripes and torment; 
his land was taken from him by accumulated 
ufury ; and, under pretence of the obſervation 
of the laws and ſtrict juſtice, We people _ ſuf- 
fered the utmoſt wrong. 


A Government ſo ſevere, in a new Republick, 
quickly raifed a general diſcontent. Thoſe of the 


Plebeians who were oppreſſed with debts, and a- 
fraid of being arreſted by their creditors, apply- 


ing themſelves to their Patrons' and the moſt 


diſintereſted among 


the Senators, repreſented to 


-them their extream want, the difficulty they had 
to bring up their children, and how hard a caſe 
It was, that after fighting ſucceſsfully againſt the 
Tarquim in defence of the publick liberty, they 
ſhould be expoſed to become the ſlaves ra their 


fellow. citigens. 


Theſe 
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Theſe complaints were followed by ſecret me- 
naces; and the Plebeians, finding no redreſs of 
their grievances, at length broke out into open 
ſedition, under the Conſulate of T. Lartius and 
2. Clelius, on occaſion of the powerful confede- 
racy, formed againſt the Commonwealth, by the 
Latinæs and their allies. As Rome had no ſoldiers 
but her own citizens, it was neceſſary to make 
the people take arms; but the poorer ſort, and 
eſpecially ſuch as were plunged in debt, declared, 
that it was the buſineſs of thoſe who enjoyed the 
dignities and riches of the Republick, to defend 
it; that, for their own parts, they were weary of 
expoling their lives every day for Maſters ſo cruel 
and inſatiable, Accordingly, they refuſed to give 
their names * in, to be liſted for the ſervice. The 
bhuot- 


® It was the province of the Conſuls to direct the levying 
of men for the war. The two Conſular armies, generally 
ſpeaking, conſiſted at this time of four legions, each con- 
taining at leaſt four thouſand two hundred foot, and three 
hundred horſe, The manner of, lb. the levies was as 
follows. 


| Colonels) fourteen from among the Roman. Knights, and ten 
from among the Plebeian families, fix of theſe Tribunes were 
appointed to every legion, to command and lead it : And it 
was the buſineſs of all the Tribunes to chuſe their ſoldiers in 
the following manner. Every tribe of the Roman people was 
brought into the area before the capitol, one tribe after ano- 
ther, according to the order in which it was their lot to be 
ſummoned.” The firſt tribe called was divided according to 
the order of the claſſes, regard being had to their ſuperiori- 
ty, 1. e. their riches, After this, four perſons, who were of 
age to ſerve, were called out of theſe claſſes; and the Tri- 
popes n 
ri 


After the Conſuls had choſen 8 Tribunes, (or ; 
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Year of hotteſt of them ſaid boldly, that they were no 
235 more tied to their native country, where not an 
Bef. J. C. inch of land was left them in property, than to 


22 any other Country though never ſo remote; that 


Wen. at leaſt there they ſhould have no debts to pay; 


 Twefth that the only way to free themſelves from the ty- 
Conſul- ranny of their creditors was to leave Rome: and 

they loudly threatened to-abandon the City, un- 
Jefs all debts were aboliſhed by a Senatus-conſul- 
D. Hal. 8. The Senators, much diftutbed at a diſobedi- 
. P- 38, ence Jo little different from a barefaced rebelli- 
on, immediately aſſembled: Various opinions 
: were given. II. Valrrius, the brother of Poplice- 
| la, and who after his example affected populari- 


The Tribunes of the firſt wa choſe FA firſt man, the Tri- 
bunes of the ſecond legion the ſecond man, and fo on, 
When theſe four were thus diſtributed, four others were call- 
ed; and then the Tribunes of the ſecond legion had their 
turm of chuſing the firſt man: So that the Tribunes of each 
had the ſirſt choice, one after another, according to 
the order of cheir legion; and every legion was very near 
equally furniſhed with good men. After a certain number of 
ſoldiers were choſen out of one tribe, another was called in; 
and the fame number was choſen out of that, in the ſame 
manner, till the legions were ſufciently full. 
Here we muſt obſerve, that the Raman Knights, as being 
bigber in rank, came ſooner to the'Tribuneſtip than the Pl 
"brians, But neither of them could be choſen Legionary Tri- 
- bunes, till they had ſerved half of the time the laws preſeribed 
them. Thus the Knights who were obliged to ten years ſer- 
vice, might be promoted to the Tribaneſhip after five cam - 
paigns, whereas the Plebetans could not come to it till after 
ten years ſervice in the Army, 'becauſe they were obliged to 
ſerve twenty Complete. The latter were called Seniores Tri- 
un; und the former, Juniores Tribam. C. & R. 
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ty, rep repreſented to the Fathers, That moſt of * 
poor Plebtians had been forced to contract debts 


only by the misfortunes of war ; that if in ſuch 


a comuncture as this, when a great part of ah 
had eſpouſed the cauſe of T arquin, they did not 
redreſs the grievances of the people, it was to be 
feared, deſpair might driye them into the Ty- 

rant's party; and the Senate, by ſtretching their 
authority too far, might loſe it all in the re · eſta- 
blimment of the Royalty. Several of the Sena- 
tors, and eſpecially thoſe who had no debtors, 
declared themſelves of the fame opinion; but it 
was rejected with indignation by the rich uſur- 
ers. Appius Claudius alſo oppoſed it, but from 
different motives. Auſtere in his manners, and a 


ſevere obſerver of the laws, he maintained, that 


no alteration could be made in theſe, without en- 


dangering the Republick. Though he commi- 


ſerated the condition of the poor, (many of whom 
were daily relieved by his bounty) he neverthe- 
leſs declared in full Senate, that they could not 
with juſtice refuſe the authority of the laws to 


ſuch creditors as would proſecute their debtors 


with rigour ; that juſtice was the ſureſt ſupport of 
a State; that there was no aboliſhing-the debts of 


faith, the 5 bond of ſociety; that the people 


themſelves, in whoſe favour this-unjult decree was 
| propoſed, 1 would be the firſt ſufferers by it; that 
in any new neceſſity they would get no Succour 


from the rich; that the diſcontent” of the great 
was no leſs to be feared than that of the people, 
and that perhaps the former would not eaſily bear 

to 
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particular perſons without ruining. the publick 
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Vear of to be ſtript of that wealth, which had been left 


ROWE them by their anceſtors, or was the fruit of their 


— J. C- OWN tetnperance and cexconomy. He added, that 
drod nins- Rome, at the beginning, aſſigned no greater por- 
ty-ſeven.” tions of land to the Patricians than to the Plebei- 
Ta 4; that theſe latter had but lately ſhared the e- 
Conful- ſtate of the 7 arquins ; that they had often got 
. confiderable booty in war, and, that if they had 
ſquandered ĩt all away in extravagant living, there 

was no reaſon why they ſhould be. reimburſt at 

the experice of thoſe ' who had lived with more 
prudence and good management : That it ſhould 

be farther conſidered, that thoſe of the muti- 

neers who made the moſt noiſe, were Plebeians 

of the very loweſt claſſes, and who in battle were 

uſually placed only in the wings or in the rear ot 

the legions ; that moſt of them were armed with 

nothing but flings ; ; that there was neither great 

ſervice to be expected, nor great danger to be 

feared from ſuch ſoldiers ; that the Republick in 
 Tofing them, would ſuffer bur a very inconſidera- 

dle Joſs; and that to deſpiſe the ſedition was ſuf- 
ficient to quell it, and make the authors of it 


n themſelves to the FORT, of the Se- 


nate. 
| Swe of the Fathers ho were for fnding a 
-medium between two'opinions ſo extretnely op- 
Polite, propoſed, - that, without cancelling the 
debts, they ſhould take away the creditors power 
D. Hal. over the perſons of their debtors. Others were 
P- 333 for remitting the debts of thoſe only who were 
notoriouſſy unable to pay. Some again, to ſave 
2 2 faith, and at the Pate time 0 
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the creditors, propoſed to pay them out of the 
publick treaſury. And laſtly, it was the judg- 
ment of others, that ſuch of the citizens as had 
deen 0 ' fold, or were in danger « of being ſold, to 


« When the Ne was abs the creditor had a night 
to put him in irons, or to ſell him as a ſlave. Sometimes he 
was cruel enough to whip him unmercifully. After a certain 
number of ſammqns's, the law' granted to the debtor thirty 
days of grace, to give him time to raiſe the ſum for which 


. he was accountable; Theſe are the words of the law: vir 
confefſ rebuſque jure judicatis tri ginta dier Jufti ſunto. Poſt 


dein manum endo jacito— Vincito aut nervo aut compedibu—Af- 


ter the thirty days were expired, if the debtor had not diſ- 


charged the debt, he was led to the Prætor, who delivered 
him up to the mercy of his creditors. | Theſe bound him 
and kept him in chains, for the ſpace of ſixty days. A- 
terwards, for three market-days ſucceflively, this debtor was 
brought to the tribunal of the Prætor. Then a publick Crier 
proclaimed, in the Forum, the debt for which the priſoner 
was detained. - Oftentimes there were found rich perſons 
who redeemed the priſoners, by paying their debts. - But if 
no- body appeared in behalf of the debtor, after. the third 
market · day, the creditor had 4 right to ſell him, or to im- 
priſon and make him a ſlave in his own houſe ; which. was 
called Coercition. Such impriſoned ſlaves were by led Next, 
and not Servi, becauſe their lavery laſted no longer than till 
their debts were paid. This Coercition was afterwards chang- 


ed into publick impriſonments, which was a leſs rigorous 


puniſhment than the ſlavery the WN underwent i in rr 


creditors houſes. Cat; & Rowil, | 
It has been thought, that, . | 
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expreſſed in theſe terms, Si plures ſint, guibus reus fit: addictuß, 


tertiis nundinis partes ſecanto; ſi plus minuſve ſecuerint, fine 


frauds efto, if an inſolvent debtor had ſeveral creditors, they 


could cut his body into as many parts, and fo ſhare him a- 
mong them. But it is not probable that the law had any 
ſuch meaning. Doubtleſs by cutting or dividing the debtor, 
we ought to underſtand dividing Pi price of his body fold. 
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ſatisfy their debts, ſhould be redeemed from fa 
very, by Ling the e other flaves i in their 


The Senate * none of theſe 7 BR 


but, in order to. pacify the people, and engage 


them to take arms in defence of the ſtate, they 
decreed a fuſpenſion of all proſecutions for 0b. 


till the end of the war. 


This condeſcenſion of the Fathers was owing 
tothe fear of che foreign enemy. But a great 


many of the Plebeians, grown bolder for the ſame 


reaſon, declared, that they would either have an 
abſolute remiſſion of all debts, or leaye it to the 
rich and great to take care of the war, and defend 
a eity, in whoſe ſafety they thought themſelves no 
longer concerned, and which Fndeed they were 
ready to leave. The number of the mal-contents 


increaſed. daily; for, among the peaple, many 
who had no debts of their own, could not help 


_ complaining of the ſeverity of the Senate, either 


through compaſſion for the debtors of their own 
order, ar out of that ſecret averſion which every 


man naturally has to behold, in others, a ſpirit a 


domination. 
' Though.che richeſt of the Biene * eſpe- 


cially the clients of the Nobles, had. no part in 


the ſedition; yet the ſeparation which-the mal- 


contents threatened, and their obſtinate refuſal of 
taking arms, were of e 


-rous example, eſpeci- 


ally at a time when the epublick vas going to 


be attacked by the gregter part af che Latine for- 
ces, commanded by the ſons and ſon- in- law of 
* The Senate might indeed haye 2 
ecu- 
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ſecuted che moſt active in the mutiny; but then 165 
the LexVateria, which allowed' appeals to the af- C. 
ſembly of the people, was a ſhelter for the guil- BY: J. C. 


Four hun · 


ty, who were ſure of being acquitted by the ac- dred nine- 


complices of their ſedition. To elude the effect ty-leven... 


of a privilege that put ſuch a reſtraint upon their Teifth N 
power, the Fathers reſalvod to create one ſupreme gf 
Magiſtrate, who, with the title of DicTaToR*, D. Hal. p. 
ſhould be equally above the Senate and-afſembly ß -. 
of the People, and be inveſted with abſolute au- 
thority. And in order to obtain the peoples 
conſent, it was repreſented to them in a pub- 
ick aſſembly, that in ſo difficult a conjuncture, 
when they had their dameſtick quarrels to de- 
cide, and the enemy to repulſe at the ſame time, 
it would be expeclient to put the Commonwealth 


under a fingle Govemor, who, ſuperior to the 


Conſuls themſelves, ſnould be arbiter of the laws, 
and as it were the father of his country: That, 
nevertheleſs, leſt he ſnould abuſe his uncontroul- 
able authority, by making himſelf a Tyrant, they 


ought not to truſt him with it above fix months. 


$. V. THE peaple © not foreſeeing the con- 
ſequences of this change, agreed to it; and then 
the only thing that remained, was to pitch upon a 


This Magiſtrate was alſo called, Magifter Populi and Præ- 
It ſeems not improbable, that the people were induced 
to conſent to this change, partly from the flattering hopes 
which perſons in diſtreſs uſually conceive from all unexperi- 


enced changes in the Government; and partiy from the 
knowledge their leaders had of the temper and charactar of 


the perſon deflined to the High Office in queſtion: For we 


mall find that Lartius was a friend to the poor Plebeians. 


man 
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man duly qualified for fo great and important a 


truſt. Titus Lartius, one of the preſent Conſuls, 


appeared to the Senate to be of all men the moſt 
unexceptionable; yet they were unwilling to of- 


ty-ſeven. fend his Collegue by an invidious preference. 


Twelfth 
Conſul- 
ſhi 


p- 


The expedient they fell upon was to give the 
two Conſuls the power of naming the new Magi - 
ſtrate, but with this limitation, that he ſhould be 
one of the two, not doubting but Clælius would 


readily yield to the ſuperior talents of Lartius. 


Nor were they diſappointed in this expectation. 
But then Lartius, no way behind his Collegue in 


modeſty or generoſity, with the ſame readineſs 
remitted the high honour in queſtion to him; 


and a conteſt aroſe between them, which of the 


b. 336. 


two ſhould advance the other to ſoyereign autho- 


rity. The diſpute did not end the firſt day; but 


the day following, when the Senate met again 
upon this weighty affair, Clælius finding that he 
could no otherways prevail, ſtarted up on a fud- 
den, and after the manner of an IxTERREX 
Proelaimed * Titus Lartius Dir aron, inſtantly 
- abdicated' the pn . deſcended Worn 
"oy omg ge Jo | 


. It RE: 8 kai for or this Magiſtrate t to be choſen on- 


ly in the night viva voce, by one of the Conſuls; and this 


choice was to be confirmed by the divination from birds. 
His woos ym was confined in two other reſpects beſides that of 

- He was not allowed to march out of Italy, leſt he 
ate diſtance of the place to attempt 
- ſomething againſt the common liberty; and he was always to 


march on foot, except in caſe of a tedious or ſudden expedi- 


- G08,” ue vcw e N of che people to ride. 
| This 


This new kind of Government erected at Rome, - 


might be called an abſolute Monarchy in a Re- 
publick, though not durable. The moment the 


DicTaToOR was named, he had power of life and 


death over all the Citizens of every degree, and 
without any appeal. The authority and the 
functions of all other Magiſtates ceaſed, or were 


ſubordinate to his. He had the naming of the 


General of the Horſe, who ſerved as his Lieute- 


nant-General, and was wholly at his command. 
Twenty-four lictors, armed with axes, (as thoſe 
of the Kings had uſed to be) attended him. He 
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might raiſe troops or diſband them at his plea- 


ſure. Whenever war was declared, he com- 


manded the armies, without being obliged to 


conſult either the People or the Senate concern- 
ing his Enterpriſes; nor, when his authority ex- 
pired, was he obliged to give an account of any 
thing he had done during his adminiſtration. 

7. Lartius being inveſted with this great dig- 


D. Hal. p. 


nity, named, without the participation either of 338. 


Senate or People, Spurius Caſſius Viſcellinus for 


General of the Horſe; and in all his proceedings, 
though he was indeed one of the moſt moderate 
of the whole Senate, he outwardly affected a 
ſtately reſerve, and a peremptory manner, to awe 
the People into their duty. They found that 
under fo reſolute a maſter, who would not fail to 


This was doubtleſs the intention ef the Senate at the 
time when a Dictator was firſt created: But we ſhall here- 
after find an appeal from the ſentence of a Dictator to the 
aſſembly, of the people. | 
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| Year of make an example of the firſt that ſhould rebel, 
37 E ſubmiſſion was the only courſe they had to take. 
12 18 All mutiny and murmurings being thus filen- 
dred 4 wn ced, the Dictator commanded a Cenſus to be taken 
-en. of the people, according to the inſticution of King 


—— — — 


T Servius Tullius; and there appeared to be in Rome 
2 150% men who were paſt the age of puberty. 
p. 


Fir Dic - Out of theſe he formed four armies. The firſt 
tatorſhip. he allotted to himſelf, the ſecond to Clælius his 
late Collegue, the third to Caſſius, his General of 
the Horſe; and theſe three were to take the field 
| againſt the Latines; the fourth, under the com- 
mand of the Dictator's brother, Spurius Lartius, 
was to ſtay in Rome and guard the City. 
'D.Hal. p. The Latines were not fo forward in their pre- 
339 parations for the war as their menaces had given 
cauſe to fear they would be; fo that there was 
little action this campaign. The Dictator hav- 
ing intercepted a detachment which they had 
ſent to ravage the Roman territory, treated the 
priſoners more like allies than enemies. He cauſ- 
ed particular care to be had of the wounded, and 
ſet all at liberty ranſom. free. By this humane 
and ſkilful conduct, he diſpoſed the Latines, to 
liſten the more readily to the overtures which he 
at the ſame time made them for a ſuſpenſion of 
arms. Notwithſtanding all that Tarquin and Ma- 
milius could do to hinder it, a truce was ſoon af- 
ter agreed to for a year. And then Lartius ſee- 
mg the Republick in tranquillity, reſigned the 
Dictatorſhip, though the time appointed for its 
duration was not yet expired; and, what is re- 
maikable, no citizen had been puniſhed with 
2 | death 
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death or baniſhment, or in any manner ſeverely 

treated during the whole continuance of his uns 

controulable power. | BER 
The following Conſulſhip of Sempronius Atra- Year of 

tinus and Minutius Augurinus, produced nothing Ao 4 

memorable relating to war or conqueſt. The Bef. J. C. 

Senate ſeem to have been chiefly taken up with — — 

2 compaſſionate concern for the Roman women . 

married to Latine huſbands, It was feared they Thineenth 
might ſuffer by the rupture between the two na- Fonful- 

tions. A decree therefore was paſſed by the Fa- P "Hal. B. 

 thers, and confirmed by the People; (in conſe- . 

quence doubtleſs of an agreement made with the 

Latines) that the Latine women who were willing 

to leave Rome and return to Latium, and the Ro- 

man women who were willing to come back from 

Latium to Rome, ſhould have liberty to quit theit 

huſbands and return to the reſpective countries 

of their nativity; and it was ordered, with re- 

gard. to their children, that the boys ſhould re- 

main with their fathers and the girls follow their 

mothers. How agreeable a place Rome was to 

wives moſt remarkably appeared on this occaſion. 

For out of the great number of Latine women 

who had married Roman huſbands, only two went 

back to Latium; but almoſt all the Roman wo- 

men, married to Latines, left their huſbands and 70 

returned to their native City. _ 18 
$. VI. THE year of truce with the Latines CcLVIi. 

was expired, when Aulus Poſthumius and T. Vir- pos, 1 

3 ginius took poſſeſſion of the Confulſhip. The dred nine- 

e- Nobles of Latium, who were in the intereſt of W 

th Targus, carried all before them in the Aſſem- Founcenth 
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The Roman Hiſtory, Book II. 
blies of the States, contrary to the inclination of 
the people, many of whom came with their fa- 
milies to Rome, where they were well received. 
It was neceſſary therefore to prepare for war; 
and though there were no diſſenſions at this time 
between the Senate and People, it was judged 


proper to put the conduct of it into the hands of 


a Dictator: The Conſuls had the power given 
them, as before, to name one of themſelves to 


that dignity; whereupon Virginius, though the 


elder of the two, readily yielded it to his Col- 
legue as the more able Commander. 

Paſtbumius having named A butius Elva to be 
his General of the Horſe, divided the Roman forces, 
as the former Dictator had done, into four bo- 
dies; one he commanded himſelf, put another 
under the conduct of his late Collegue Virginius, 
the third under #butius, and committed the 
fourth to Sempronius, with the Government of 
the City. News was preſently brought, that the 
Latines had forced the caſtle of Corbio, a ſtrong 
hold belonging to the Republick, and put the 
garriſon to the ſword ; and that this ſmall advan- 
tage gained by the enemy had determined the 


Volſci of Antium to join them. Poſthumius im- 
mediately marched from Rome with 8000 men, 


and encamped in the night near the lake Regil- 
Jus *, upon a ſteep hill which was inacceſſible on 


every ſide. Virginius following ſoon after with 


his troops, poſted them on another hill over a- 
gainſt the Dictator ; the Latine army, which con- 


ſiſted of 40000 foot and 3000 horſe, under the 
command of Sextus Targuinius, Titus Tarquinius, 


and 


Chap. IV. Tie Roman Hiſtory, 

and Mamilius, lying between them. As Poſthu- 
mius had no intention to fight, but only to ob- 
ſerve and tire out the enemy, he ſent word to 
Abuſius to march ſecretly in the night with the 
cavalry and light-armed infantry, and take poſ- 
ſeſſion of a third hill, upon the only road by 
which proviſions could come to the 'Latines. 


The General of the Horſe obey'd his order; but. 5 


before he could fortify his camp, he was briſkly 
attack d by a body of the enemy under ' Sextus 
Tarquinius, who endeavoured to diſlodge him: 
However, the Dictator ſending him a timely re- 


inforcement, the Latines were repulſed with loſs, 
and retired. After this #butius intercepted two 


couriers who were carrying letters from the Volſci 
to the Zatine Generals, importing that a conſi- 
derable body of that people would join the La- 


tine forces in three days. Poſthumius hereupon 


Year of- 
ROME 


CCLVII. ; | 
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Four hun- 


dred nine- 
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drew his three bodies of Romans together; for 
though they amounted to no more than 23700 


foot and 1000 : horſe, neceſſity eonſtrained him 


now to hazard an engagement without delay. 


It was the cuſtom for Generals to harangue 


their troops, before they led them to battle; and 5 


the Dictator may be ſaid to have had at this time 


the better part of the Roman Nation for his au- 


ditors. The Senate almoſt to a man were come 
to ſerye as volunteers. Indeed there was no way 
of riſing to offices of dignity and power but by 
long and painful ſervice in the troops; but now 
even the oldeſt Senators had taken arms in de- 


fence of their country. Poſthuminus in his ſpeech 


to the ſoldiers, (after he had put them in mind 
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Vear of of the miſeries they muſt expect from the return 

— 6 of the Targuins, and had encouraged them not to 

Hef. J C. fear the ſuperior numbers of a faithleſs enemy 

dred nine- Whom their fathers had ſo often vanquiſhed) took 

ty-five. particular notice of this, that in the preſent exi- 

— gence, #he moſt ancient and venerable bad 9 
Conſul- heir grey hairs with the helmet. He added: 

OP: fall the young, the healthy and ſtrong be — 

and fearful? Shall they be ſo ſhameleſs to turn their 

backs upon the enemy, when the old and the infirm are 

_ reſolved either to conquer or die? I declare, that wwho- 

ever ſhall this day be. guilty of ſo baſe a cowardice, 

2 be put to death by my order, and his dead carcaſe 

deprived of the rites of burial: But he that ſhall 

bring me witneſſes of bis having fignalized his cou- 

rage in the battle, ſhall, befide the uſual bonours de- 

creed to men of diſtinguiſhed bravery, receive from the 

publict an eſtate in land, as an additional recompence 

of bis merit. | 

Liyy, B.. Having thus ſpoken, the Dictator drew up his 

army in order of battle; and the Latines, depend- 

ing on their numbers, and beginning to want 

proviſions, did not decline the fight. Titus Tar- 

was in the center of their army at the head 

of the exiles and deſerters from Rome”; Mamilius 

* commanded the right wing, and Sextus Tarqui- 

»ius the left. In the Roman army the Dictator 

led the main body, Æbutius the left wing, and 

Ke e the right. | 


a 9 leaves it uncertain, whether this Mamilius was 
the ſon: in- aw of 7. Farquin the Proud, or the ſon of that ſon- 
9 
In 
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Chap. IV. De Roman Hiſtory. „ 
In this battle, which proved very obſtinate and Year of. 

bloody, the Generals of the two armies did not Kale 

confine themſelves to giving orders, but expoſed Be 8 


their perſons in the hotteſt of the conflict, and — 
mutually charged one another. Titus * Targui- Av" 
nius, coming out from the center of the Latines, — 
ran full ſpeed at the Dictator Poſthumius to en- Frower” A 
counter him ſingly ; but receiving a wound ih 


| his right fide, fell from his horſe, and was car- 


ried by his own men out of the field. The bat- 
talions of the main body having now loſt their , 
Leader, (who was mortally wounded) made but P. Hal. . 
a faint reſiſtance, when preſſed by the troops of 34% 
the Dictator; They were already loſing ground | 
and beginning to break, when Sextus Tarquinits 
coming up with the choice of the Latine cavalry 
and ſupported by the exiles, took the place of his 
brother. Encouraged by the preſence and valour 
of this new Commander, the diſheartened Latines 
recovered their . ranks, renewed the fight, and 
made _ ſucceſs of the day in the center r doubt- 
ful. 

In the wings where Mamilias and butius com- Livy, B. a. 


manded, the fury of the battle was equal. After **: 


« long and bloody conflict, the two Commanders 
defy d each other to ſingle combat; Abitins with 
kis lance wounded Alanin in the breaſt rough 


his cuiraſs ; and Mamilius ran his ſword through 


* Livg (B. 2. c. 19.) makes King Tarquin himſelf to be the 
perſon who attacked Peſbumius; which is very ſtrange, con- 
fidering, that he ſuppoſes him to be the Son of Tarquinius Pri/- 


ent. See Remarks on the Hiſt. of the Rom. Kings, Article Tar- 


quinine Prifecs, | 
4 Abutius's 
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butiuss right arm. Neither of the wounds was 


mortal, but both Generals fell from their horſes 


4 and were carried out of the throng. Abutius's 
ne. Place was then ſupply'd by his Lieutenant Marcus 
Valerius, (the brother. of Poplicola.) He put him- 


ſelf at the head of the Roman horſe, and with them 


endeayoured to break the enemy's battalions; but 
the cavalry of the Roman Royaliſts, advancing to 
their ſuccour, quickly repulſed the cavalry of the 


Republick ; and Mamilius, not diſabled by the 
hurt he had received, appeared again in the van 
with a conſiderable body of horſe and light-arm- 
ed infantry. In this action Valerius receiving a 
wound in his ſide, fell dead from his horſe ; 
which occaſioned the battle to be renewed with 
more fierceneſs than ever. The two nephews of 
the deceaſed (the ſons of Poplicela) fought with 
inexpreſſible courage to hinder the dead body 
from being ſtript; and having recovered it from 
the enemy, they delivered it to Valerius's ſervants, 
to be conyeyed to the Roman camp: But throw- 
ing themſelves afterwards into the midſt of the 


enemy, they were both killed upon the ſpot. 


The loſs of Valerius and his two nephews, and 
eſpecially the abſence of Æbulius, greatly diſheart- 


ened the left wing of the Romans. Poſthumius 


perceiving that the ſoldiers began to give ground, 


haſtened to their aſliſtance with a body of Roman 


Knights who attended him as his guard. He 
gave orders at the ſame time to Titus Herminius, 


one of his Lieutenants, to repair to the rear of 
the army, command thoſe who fled to ſtop, and 


Prem all to the ſword who would not * And 
now 


i ” 


now _ Pietator himſelf ſhe's his IRE. ww: Vr ef 
ing the reins to their horſes, drove with 800 uts HOSES 
moſt fury, upon the Royaliſts, broke them, few — 1.8. 
many of them, and put the reſt to flight. Hex: —— we- 
minius in the mean While rallied the run-a ways; 7 590 © 
and returning preſently to. the charge, fell upon For 
ſome cloſe battalions of the enemy's right wing tip 
which ſtill kept their ground. His chief aim was 
at the perſon of Mamilius ho commanded them, + 
and who was eaſily known by his tall ſtature; and 
the richneſs. of his habit and armour. The No- 
man, to come at him, beat down all that ſtood 
in his way ; he then attacked him, and with his 
firſt blow laid him dead upon the ground: Ne- 
yertheleſs he loſt his own life by a wound from an 
unknown hand, while he was buſy i in ſipping 
the Body of his enemy. h 28 gib | 
During all this time Sextus 7. e who had D. Hal. p. 
returned from the center of che Latines, and put 
himſelf again at the head of the left wing, main- | 
tained the: fight with great bravery againſt tlie 
Conſul Viginius. He had even broke the right 
vwing of the Roman Army, when Poſthumins ap- 
peared on à ſudden with his victorious ſquadrons, - 
to ſupport it. This unexpected turn of affairs re 
made Sextus loſe: at once all hopes of victory. ; 
Ruſhing; therefore among the thickeſt ranks of 
the Roman Knights, he E Net ſunk under a mul- 
titude of wounds, after he had ſold his life dear. 
The death of ' Sextus Tarquinius was followed 
* the entire rout of the Latines, who had before 
loſt their two other Generals. Their camp was 
wen _ ſame day, and the plunder abandoned 
iQ 
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Year of to the Romas Soldiers. No victory, hitherto gain. 
ROME ed by the Romans, had been either more neteſſa- 
Bat. Ls. or more compleat. Scarce 10000 of the 43000 
dred nine- Latines who had come into the field, returned 


u. e.. home. The whole Nation, for a long time after, 


Fourteenth felt this ſevere ſtroke; nay, it may be truly ſaid, 
dir. they never recovered of the blow which they re. 
Cce.̃ꝛeived in the battle of Regillus. 

D. Hal. p. Poftbumius, the next morning, diſtributed the 
35> yſual rewards: to thoſe who had behaved them- 
ſelves well in the action, and returned thanks to 
the Gods by ſacrifices. Scarce were theſe cere- 
- monies ended, when the ſcouts brought intelli- 
gence, that a great body of troops covered the 
plain, and was marching in order of battle. It 
was the Volſci come to the aſſiſtance of the La- 
tines. Finding at their arrival how matters had 
gone, ſome of them were for falling upon the Ro- 
| mans before they could recover from the fatigue 
_ of the preceding day; but another party, willing 
rather to ingratiate themſelves with the Conquer- 
ors, prevailed to fend. meſſengers to the Dictator, 
to tell him, they came. to his affiſtance. Poſthu- 
1 mius convicted them of falſhood by their letters 
p- 353. Which he had en and giving leave to 
the meſſengers to return, whom the multitude 
would have torn to pieces, he reſolved to attack 
the Volſcian army the next day: but in the night 

they broke up their camp and fled. , 
5. 354 ' The Dictator at his return to Rome was honour- 
ed with a triumph: and to his other names was 
added that of Rexillemſis, from the place of the late 
jog, A Woes: . 
ö detray 
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defray the expences of the publick Games, and to 
build ſome Temples in honour of the Gods; par- 
ticularly one to Caſtor * and Pollux, who were faid 
to have appeared during the battle of Regillus up- 


on white Horſes, and to have fought for the Ro- | 


= Dior, Hal. relates a fabulous ftory of dara 
men, of an extraordinary and majeſtick ſtature, who during 
the action appeared to Peſibumius and his party. They march- 
ed at the head of the cavalry, ſtriking terror among the La- 
lines, whom they wounded with darts and lances. In the 


evening, after the victory, the fame horſemen appeared at 


Rome in the Forum. Their fierce and threatening counte- 
nances, and their horſes all dropping with ſweat, made people 
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conclude that they were returned from the battle. When 


they had diſmounted, they waſhed themſelves in the water of 
a ſpring that roſe near the Temple of Na; and they told 
the crowd of citizens, who ſurrounded them, the firſt news 
of the victory gained by the Romans; after which, - they diſ- 
appeared. The next morning the Magiſtrates receiving Let - 
ters from the Dictator, which among the other circumſtances 
of the battle mentioned the ſudden appearance of the two 
young horſemen, who fought for the Romans, it was con- 
cluded. they were the ſame. who had brought the news to 
| Rome, and that they could be no other than Caftor and Pol- 
lax. Plutarch in his life of Paulus, Zmilius, adds to this re- 
lation, that Lucius Domitius was the firſt who was informed 
by Caſtor and Pollux, of the entire defeat of the Latinss: and 
to make the fable ſtill” more wonderful, the ſame author 
affirms, that, Domitias having appeared furprized at the ac- 
count, the two horſemen took him gently by the beard, and 
it immediately changed its colour from black to red which 
miracle confirmed the relation, and got Domutius the ſurname 
of Enobarbus Brazen-beard : and this ſtory, fabulous as it is, 
was believed: among the Remans. They tranſmitted it to 
polterity by publick monuments, which were ftill IP 
in the time of Dionyfinc. 


The 


The Raman: * ? * II. 


4145 


K lute ſubmiſſion, * rege out rat thoſe 
J. 15 cities which had oppoſed the war, to be mediators 


at Rome, in 5 "= the whole Nation. - Theſe 
appeared i in the Senate; bearing in their hands o- 


' live branches bound round with wool, the uſual 
; marks of ſuppliants. They laid the blame of the 


p. rFture wholly upon the Nobility of the country 


under the influence of the'Tarquins. They repre- 

ſented in a moving ſtrain the Toſs they had ſuſ- 
tained of all the flower of their youth; that ſcarce 
2 family in Latium was out of mourning. They 
conjured the Romans-to' have regard to conſan- 


guinity, and the zeal which the Latines had for- 


merly ſhewn for the intereſts. of Rome; and in 
concluſion, they yielded themſelves wholly to the 

judgment of the Fathers, laying at the feet of the 
Dictator the badges which they bore of ſuitors 


and ſuppliants. 


Rome had long ſince made it a maxim, to ſpare 


| the Nations which ſubmitted; and Titus Lartius, 


7. 356. 


the late Dictator, declared himſelf for obſerving 


it in the preſent caſe. e adviſed a total obli- 
vion of the fault committed by the Latines, and 


a renewal of the ancient treaties with them. Ne- 
vertheleſs the Senate was not without ſome ſevere 
men, who were for razing all the Cities of La- 


tium, ſeizing their territories, and reducing the 
inhabitants to ſlavery. Among theſe was Spu- 


rius Caſſius. Others were for depriving them of 


half their lands, by way of puniſhment, and, in 
conſideration of kindred and blood, for leaving 


N in pen of their liberty. But the opi- 
nion ä 


\, 
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nion of Lartius being approved by Poſt humins, 
there was no further oppoſition to it; and a De- 
cree was accordingly paſſed for renewing the old 
e; on condition however, that the Latines 
reſtored the priſoners they had taken, delivered 
up the deſerters, and drove the Kewas exiles out 
of Latium. 
Such was the end of the laſt war which the 
Romans had with their neighbours on account of 


their baniſhed King. As for Tarquin himſelf, the 


only perſon now lefr of his family, being aban- 
doned by the Latines, Hetrurians, Sabines, and 
all the other free States about Rome, he retired 
into Campania to Ariſtodemus, Tyrant of Cumæ. 
Here he ſhortly after ended his days, at about 


90 years of age, and after 14 years exile, which 


he had made remarkable by almoſt as many 
wars. | 


It muſt be granted, that Tarquin had ſeveral 


of thoſe endowments and qualifications' which 
enter into the character of a Hero; intrepid cou- 
rage; experience in arms; an excellent capacity 
for negotiations; an addreſs whereby, even in 
baniſhment, and when diveſted of all power, he 
could alienate from the Romans their ancient Al- 
lies, and unite thoſe Allies againſt his enemies; an 
invention fruitful in expedients; and a ſteady re- 
ſolution never to quit his claim to Empire but 
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with life. All theſe made an aſſemblage of qua- 


lities not to be deſpiſed. . But with theſe he had 
alſo in his-nature ſuch a ſtrange compoſition « of 
the moſt extravagant vices, as could not but 


prove fatal to his uſurped tyranny, - And as a 
| judicious 
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The Roman Hiſtory, Book II. 
judicious * writer has obſerved, had not the death 
2 the unfortunate Lucretia adminiſtered to the 


Bef. L 5 Roman people an opportunity of liberty, yet a far 
— ſüghter matter would have ſerved them for a ſpe- 


cious reaſon to ne the aſſertion of their 


pra 


The freedom which the Romans recovered by 
the expulſion of Tarquin the Proud was now ſe- 
cured to them by his death ; a freedom that was 
the ſource of all their future gran- 
deur. Nevertheleſs it is the opinion of Livy, 
that this very freedom, had they aſſumed it more 
early, and wreſted the Royal Power from any 
of their former Princes, would have proved the 
ruin of the rifing ſtate. For what, /ays he, would 
have been the conſequence, if that commonalty, 


made up of herdſmen and outlaws from other 


countries, who found refuge and impunity at 
Rome, if they, being ſet free by ſome Brutus 


from the dread of Majeſty, had begun to be 


ruffled and agitated by the ſtorms of Tribunician 
fury, and, in a ſtrange City, to engage in quar- 
rels with the Nobles, before the pledges of wives 
and children, and an affection (not quickly en- 
tertained) for the very place and foil, had aſſoci- 
ated their hearts, and linked them together in one 


common intereſt. Certainly the State not yet 
come to maturity, would through diſcord have 
faded and periſhed; whereas a peaceable and 
gentle government foſtered and cheriſhed it, and 
by a proper nouriſhment brought it to ſuch 
ftrength and perfection as to be able to 8701 


che wholeſome fruits of liberty. 
Ho] 
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How juſt this reflection of the Latine hiſtorian 
is, will ſufficiently appear by the events which 

come next to be related. 


G HAN V. 


8 I. Domeſtict broils at Rome. F. II. The Volſci | 


encouraged thereby, prepare to fall upon the Ro- 
mans, The Plebeians refuſe te liſt themſelves 
for the war. Servilius, one of the Conſuls, with 
an army of volunteers, who follow him out of 
perſonal affection, terrifies the enemy into a ſub- 
miſſion for the preſent ; but he has no ſooner led 
back his army, when they renew their prepara- 
lions to attack the Republick. F. III. While the 
Senate are conſulting about the levies to bg made 
on this occaſion, a ſudden accident occaſions an inte 
ſurreftion at Rome. Servilius appeaſes the tu- 
mult. News comes that the Volſci are approach. 
ing. Servilius by fair promiſes in relation to the 
debts engages the people ta lift themſelves. F. IV. 
Hie defeats the enemy, and, the the Senate refuſe 
bim a triumph at his return, on account of his in- 
dulgence to the ſoldiers, he triumphs in ſpight of 
their oppoſition. F. V. After this be takes the 
Feld again, and defeats the Augvunci.. F. VL 
The aeblors at his return from the war claim the 
performance of his Promijes. Servilius, not Bau- 
ing power to make them good, 1s treated by the 
People with contempt. He thereupon becomes their 
enemy, and the Kun ng. we 
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* 1 ge CARCE' was Fi ba war with 
the Latines over, and the Dictatorſhip 


of Poſthumius expired, when the domeſtick feuds | 


and diſſenſions at Rome revived. The Senate, who 
thought it needleſs any longer to court the peo- 

ple, or even to ſhew them any condeſcenſion, re- 
voked, by a decree, that ſuſpenſion of the ſuits 


for debt, which nothing but neceſſi ity had be- 


fore induced them to grant. The creditors be- 
gan to proſecute their debtors with more rigour 
than ever; and theſe of courſe renewed their 


murmurs and complaints. To prevent the miſ- 


chiefs which this grand affair might occaſion, the 
Senate procured the Conſulſhip for Appius Clau- 


T dius, whoſe reſolution they were well acquainted 


with. But left he ſhould carry it too far, they 


gave him, for his Collegue, P. Servilius, a man 
of a gentle, humane character, and agreeable to 
the poor and the multitude. Theſe two Magi- 
ſtrates were ſure to be of contrary opinions. Ser- 
wikus, out of goodneſs and compaſſion to the un- 
fortunate, inclined to the remiſſion of the debts, 


or at leaſt of thoſe exorbitant and accumulated in- 


tereſts which conſiderably exceeded the principal. 


He exhorted the Senate to make ſome regulation 


in this matter, that might eaſe the people, and 


ſettle the tranquillity. of the State He a 1 


fountlation. 


But Appius, a ſevere diferver of the wid main- 


| tained; with his- uſual conſtancy, that it was a 


manifeſt injuſtice to relieve the debtors at the ex- 


Pence of their creditors ; that this project tended 


tO 
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to the very ruin of the ſubordination neceſſary i in - Year of 


a well governed State; that the condeſcenſion 


which Servilius was for ſhewing to the neceſſities 


of the people, would be looked upon by the ſe- 


ditious, only as a diſguiſed weakneſs, and fo 


breed new pretenſions; whereas nothing would 
be a better proof of the power of the Govern- 
ment, than a juſt ſeverity ſhewed to thoſe who 
by their diſobedience and cabals had violated the 
Majeſty of the Senate. 


This diverſity of Gpinith CIR, nothing but 


ROM 


bitterneſs of ſpeech and perſonal reflections. The | 


Senate aſſembled daily, and as often broke up 

without coming to any concluſion. In the mean 
time the people continued to be oppreſſed and to 
complain. Being informed of W; paſſed in the 
Senate, and of the different inclinations of the two 
Conſuls, they ſhowered many Praiſes upon d Servi- 


us, and heaped as many imprecations upon. 
piu. The moſt ſeditious among the multitude 


flocked together: They held ſecret aſſemblles in 


the night and in by- places; and, in a word, the 
diſcontent and diſorder in the City were ſuch .. = 


ſeemed to preſage nothing leſs than a civil Wat. , 

FS. II. TIE news f theſe diſturbances ; at 
Awe Raving reached the Volſci, 185 immedi- 
ately began to draw their forces toget ef, in or- 


der . beſiege it; believing thi could ] 
never have à more favourable opportuflit to 
cruſh the new Republick; which they hated, and. 


had always Icke upon with a jealous'ey&:* "Had 


the authority of the Senate been regarded, an 
alarm of this kind would have been tke luckieſt 
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Year of thing that could have happened for their views, 
8 5 2 — 5 it furniſhed a pretext to ſend away the 


moſt mutinous of the people from the City: But 


—4 _ the Roman youth, being ſummoned as. uſual to 


.. 
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4 


: 
in. 


be liſted for the — abſolutely refuſed to ap- 
pear; and this diſobedience occaſioned another 
diſpute between the Conſuls. Appius was for pu- 
niſhing the refractory with rigour, and Servilius 
for more indulgence. 

| As it was neceſſary to take the field againſt the 


enemy, the Senate without coming to any deter- 
mination about the affair of the debts, decreed 


that Seruilius ſhould conduct the war, and Claudius 

55 the City. They made this regulation, in 
that Ser vilius, being a popular man, would 

have! leſs difficulty than the other to levy an ar- 


my. Neyertheleſs the people ſtill refuſed to lift 


themſelves 1 in the accuſtomed manner. What 
troops he could raiſe were only volunteers who 
offered to ſerve,” out of perſonal affection to the 
General. They were indeed the more fortnidable 
on this account; and the Conſul marched them 
. Rrait into the enemies territory. The Holſci, de- 
pending on the civil broils at Rome, and little ex- 
petting, that they ſhould ſo ſoon have pccaſion to 
act upon the defenſive, had not made ſuch expe- 


25 dition in cheir preparations for the war, as to be 


in a condition to face the Ramans in the field. 
| 1 Were. forced therefore to haye recourſe to 


plications and intreaties ; and by theſe they 


geren the eaſy Conſul to favour them. 
1 ae hemnl ience ai. clothes 
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for his troops, and 300 hoſtages of the beſt fi 
— g 

Not long after the return of Servilius to Rome, 
aut when the rich Patricians, believing the ſtate 
to be in no danger from any quarter, were pur- 
ſuing their poor debtors with the uſual ſeverity, 
ſome Envoys from the Latines arrived in the City, 
bringing with them by force certain 


Depuries 
who had been ſent by the Volſci to the Latine 


Nation. Thoſe Deputies had heen commiſſion- 
ed to engage the Latines, if poſſible, to join with 
the Yolſer, the Hernici and Sabines in a league a- 
gainſt Rome : But the Latines quite humbled by 
their defeat in the battle of Regillus, would liſten 
to no propofal for a new rupture with the Re- 
publick ; and the Romans, to reward their fideli- 
ty, and the zeal they ſhewed on this occaſion, 


reſtored them 6000 priſoners taken in the laſt. 


war; theſe captives they alſo new cloathed before 
they ſent them home, in order wo rn n 
vour yet more obliging. 

I e Kſcovery\ made by the Tanne En- 
voys of the ſecret negotiations of the Volſei, was 
more than ſufficient to determine the Senate to a 
declaration of war againſt them: But the Fathers 
had now the fame difficutties as before, in rela- 
tion to the levies. They were aſſembled to de- 


date this matter, and likewiſe what number of 
ſoldiers it would de proper to raiſe in the preſent 


exipence; when a ſudden accident” ſuſpended 
their deliberations; and the calamity of a pri- 
vate citizen occaſioned a general inſurrection of 
the people. | 
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A Plebeian, loaded with chains, threw himſelf 
into the publick place as into an Ahlum. He was 
al man in years, tall of ſtature, meagre, pale, and 
his eyes ſunk into his head; his cloaths dirty and 
3 his beard buſhy, his hair matted, and his 
appearance all together a ſhocking ſpectacle. Ne- 
vertheleſs he was very well known; and ſome re- 


membered to have been with bim in the wars, 


and to have ſeen him fight with great valour. 
7. Ie himſelf named the Conſuls and the Tribunes 
under whom he had ſerved, and, addreſſing his 


ſpeech to a multitude of people that ſurrounded 
him, and earneſtly enquired the cauſe of his de- 
plorable condition; he told them, that while he 
ore arms in the laſt war againſt the Sabines, he 


had not only been hindered from cultivating his 
little inheritance, but that the enemy, in an in- 


curſion, had plundered and burnt his houſe. That 
the neceſſities of life, and the tributes which, 


notwithſtanding his misfortunes, he was obliged 


to pay, had forced him to contract debts; that 
the intereſt being by degrees grown to an excel: 
five ſum, he was reduced to the melancholy ex- 
pedient of yielding up his inheritance to diſcharge 
part of it. - But that the mercileſs creditor, | not 

being yet quite paid, had dragged him to priſon, 
with two of his children ; that to oblige him to 


| haſten the payment of the reſidue, he had deli- 
vered him oyer to his ſlaves, who, by his order, 
had torn; his body with whips : At the ſame time 
throwing off his garment, he ſhewed a back {till 


bloody with laſhes, ſuffered from his aer: 


: . 
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and a breaſt covered with the ſcars of wounds be Year of 


had received in battle. AED <PCLLTY ROME, 
-The people already ripe for ſedition, 200 a 7 1 8 


ked at fo barbarous an action, uttered” a” ared nine- 
thouſand: cries of indignation againſt the Patri: four. 
cians. The noiſe ran in a moment over the whole N 
City, and the people flocked from all parts into © Confal. 
the Forum: Thoſe whom the like misfortunes 
had thrown into the fetters of their creditors, — 
made their eſcape; the ſedition quickly found 
leaders and abettors, and the authority of the 
Magiſtrate was no longer regarded. The Con- 
ſuls, who came in hopes of putting a ſtop to the 
diſorder by their preſence, being ſurrounded by 
the people hot with fury, found neither bee 
nor obedience in the citizens. 
Appius, abhorred by the multitude, was juſt P. Hal. p. 
going to be inſulted, if he had not eſcaped under 362. 
_ favour of the tumult. Servilius, though more a- 
greeable to the people, was forced to throw off 
his conſular. robe, and without any mark of his 
dignity, to run into the thickeſt of the crowd. 
He careſſed and embraced the maſt mutinous, 
and with tears in his eyes conjured them to ap- 
peaſe this diſorder. He gave them his word that 
he would immediately call the Senate, and take 
as much care of the people's intereſts in it, as any 
Plebeian could do; and as a proof of his ſinceri- r 
ty, he proclaimed by a herald, that no citizen as 
ſhould be arreſted for debt, ?till the Senate had 
made ſome new regulation in this affair. 7982 
The people upon his word diſperſed them- 
een; and the Senate immediately aſſemhled. 
2 Ser- 
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20a; The. Roman Hiſtory, Book II. 
Your of, Servilius laid before them the diſpoſition of men's 
ROWE minds, and the neceſſity, in ſuch a conjuncture, 
Bei. 1. C.. of abating ſomewhat. of the ſeverity of the laws. 
red nine- Appius, always faithful to his firſt opinion, firmly 
acoppoſed this meaſure, and as he could never help 
m tincturing his counſels with the auſterity of his 
character, and the harſnneſs of his manners, he 
publickly upbraided his Collegue with being a 
flatterer and a ſlave of the people. Servilius, in 
his turn, reproached him with the obſtinacy of his 
temper, his pride, and the animoſity he ſhewed 
| againſt the Plebeians. Each Conſul had his par- 
ty. The warm contention, occaſioned by this 
oppolition of ſentiments, had begun to raiſe a 
great noiſe in the aſſembly, when ſome horſemen 
Liv. B. 2. came full ſpeed with an account, that an r 
Violſci were upon their march to Rome. 

+ be vr i ne had not the ſame effect on 
all. The Senators, their Clients, and the richer 
fort of Plebeians took arms: But thoſe who were 
oppreſſed with debts, ſhewing their chains, aſk- 
ed with a bitter ſmile, whether it was worth 
their while to expoſe their lives to preſerve ſuch 
ornaments ? And all theſe Plzbcians obſtinately 

| refuſed to give their names to be inrolled. | 
Rome was at this time in ſuch an agitation as 


uſually precedes the greateſt revolutions ; the 
P. Hal. p. Conſuls divided; the people diſobedient to their 


363. 


Magiſtrates; an enemy at the gates. The Se- 
nate, who were almaſt equally afraid of the citi- 
zens and the Volſei, engaged Appius to take upon 
him the defence of the city; becauſe they hoped 
ws nnn 


legue 
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legue into the field. Servilius, being appr 
to march againſt the enemy, conjured the people 
not to abandon” him in this expedition; and, to 
prevail upon them to'take arms, he publiſhed a 
new prohibition againſt detaining in priſon any 
Roman Citizen who was willing to go with him to 
the war, or ſeizing his children or his goods : 
And by the ſame edict he engaged himſelf, in 
the name of the Senate, to give the people, at his 
return, all reaſonable faisfadtion, with relation to 
their debts. | 

This declaration was no ſooner publiſhed, bur 
the people crowded to lift themſelves, ſome out 
of affection to the Conſul, whom they knew to 
be their friend, and others that they might not 
ſtay in Rome under the ſevere and imperious 
government of Appius. But of all the Plebeians, 
none enrolled themfelves more chearfully, than 
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- ſhip. 


thoſe very perſons who had mne | 


the laſt tumult. 
§. IV. AS fob u a eie were at een 


bine ertherd 2 Wet the enemy. and, when 


he was come within a ſmall diſtance of them, en- 


camped, a little before night, near the Pontine 


lake. The Volſci inſulted him the very next 


morning in his camp. The Conſul was in no 


D. Hal. B. 


6. p. 364. 
Livy, B. 2. 


c. 25. 


In Lati- 
um. 


haſte to leave his entrenchments, not being yet 


ſufficiently aſſured of the good will of his troops; 
but when he overheard his men accuſe him of 


2 ſtand 


inactivity, and by their ſhouts was convinced of 

their eagerneſs to fight, he immediately ordered 
all the gates of his camp to be opened, and a ge- 
_ fally to be made. The Volſci could” not 
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ſtand the attack of the Romans, but were entirely 


F defeated; and the Conſul, to reward his ſoldiers, 


gave them all the plunder of the enemy's camp, 
which was very rich, to enable den to pay their 


debts. 


He then — x to Saga 3 a 900. 
derable City of the Volſci, took it by aſſault, and 
put all to the ſword who were paſt the age of pu- 


berty; an act of barbarity which ſcemed contrary 


to his natural temper. (Appius at the ſame time 
beheaded the 300 Volſcian hoſtages at Rome.) 
As to the ſpoil of Sueſſa, Servilius abandoned that 
likewiſe to his ſoldiers, without e any part 
of it for the publick treaſury. _ 

This profuſeneſs of the Conſul to in troops 
highly diſpleaſed his Collegue. Servilius in his 
return to Rome, where he doubted not to obtain a 
triumph, received intelligence that Appius had 
perſuaded the Senate to refuſe him that honour, 
under pretence, that he was a ſeditious man, 


who aimed at popularity by an exceſſive indul- 
gence to his ſoldiers. The conqueror, touched 
to the quick with ſo undeſerved a treatment, 


no ſooner. came before Rome, but he cauſed the 


the : 


EEO. 31-1 £ 2 


= EY an halt, as ſho as he came before Rene 


becauſe the Laws did not permit him who demanded a tri- 
umph to enter into the city. He was obliged to keep with- 
out the walls with his army, and there wait for the conſent 


of the Senate; 3 to which he, according to cuſtom, ſent a letter 


wrapped up in laurel. Upon the receipt of this, the Senators 
aſſembled in the temple of Bellona, which ſtood in one of the 


you of Rome, Here me General gave them an account 


7. | of 
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Chap. V. The Roman Hiſtory. 
the walls, and there complained -to them of the 


jealouſy of his Collegue, and the injuſtice of the aY 


Senate. He preſently found by the diſpoſition 
of the audience, that he might attempt whatever 
he ann Without regard therefore to the Se- 
nate's deciſion, he immediately decreed himſelf 

a triumph, and marched with the uſual pomp 


I to the n attended by his _ ry all Ws 


people. 
F. V. B E F OR E the expiration of this Con- 


ſulſhip, a new enemy ſtarted up againſt the Re- 367 


publick. Ecetræ a Volſcian town had lately ſub- 
mitted to the Romane; and theſe had ſent thither 
a garriſon to defend it. The Avzuner, #ſmall 
community that poſſeſſed a part of Campania, 
not far from the Ecetrans, took umbrage at the 
neighbourhood of that garriſon; they ſent to 
Rome a haughty demand to have it inſtantly re- 
moved; and they added threatenings in caſe of 
refuſal, The Senate in anſwer,” bid the Envoys 
go tell their Maſters, That it was à dangerous thing 
t0 attack thoſe. whoſe very neighbourhood was fur. 
midable to them. A war Paten enſued. The 


of his 3 after which they 3 GD. > 3-8 8 


they granted the conqueror the honours of a triumph; This 


decree was reported to the people, who confirmed it, and fix- 


ed the day for the ceremony, unleſs the Tribunes of the People + 


oppoſed it; which ſometimes happened. And this Law was 


Geaeral, at the head of a victorious army, might haye cauſed 
great diſorders in Rome, if he had been permitted to enter it 
with his army; and might by force have obtained a triumph, 
which he had not merited. C. & R. 

Þ This triumph is not marked in the Capitoline * 
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Year of Aurunci entered Latium and advanced as far as 


A vn, <446- There the Romans came up with them, 
Bef. J. C. and, at firſt fight of theſe new enemies, were a 
Fo nine. little daunted at their gigantick ſtature, thoſe 
ty four. fierce looks, and that martial air which diſtin. 
Fenn guiſhed them from all the other Nations of Nah. 
Conſul- However, calling to mind the great abilities of 
ip." their own Generals, Servilius and Poſtbumius Re. 
gillenſis (which, latter commanded the cavalry) 

this reſtored their confidence. In the beginning 

gf the action the Romans had much the diſad. 
vantage, being very unequal in ſtrength to the 
enemy, and unable to ſuſtain the fury of their 

firſt charge; and, to their further diſcourage. 

ment, they quickly found that their horſe could 

be of no ſervice tothem, becauſe the field of bat- 

tle was extremely uneven and full of rocks. Poſt- 

bumius nevertheleſs recovered the day by his able 
conduct. Making his cavalry diſmount, he led 

them to. the aſſiſtance of thoſe battalions that 
were giving ground, and by his words and exam- 
ple in a ſhort time brought them again into or- 
der; after which the enemy were ſoon routed 
and their camp taken. The Aurunci entirely diſ- 
appearing, Servilius marched his army back to 
Liry,B.z. 9. VI. AND now after ſo many victories ob- 


c. 27. tained, chiefly by the bravery of thoſe who were 


moſt in debt, the people thought they might con- 
fidently demand the performance of Servilius's 
promiſes z and indeed for his part, he left no 
means untried to make good his word, He em- 
ployed his. utmoſt” efforts to prevail with the Se- 


nate 
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nate to grant the debtors a general releaſe. But 
Appius, who looked upon the leaſt change in the 
laws to be dangerous, ſtrongly oppoſed his Col- 
tegue's defire. He gave the creditors freſh pow - 
er to drag the debtors to priſon z and the ap- 
plauſes he thereby got from the rich, and the cur- 
ſes from the poor, equally concurred to the con. 
frming chis Magiſtrate in his ſeverity. | 
Thoſe who were arreſted, appealed to Servili- 


made to the people before the campaign, and the 
ſervices they had done in the war. They cried 
aloud before his tribunal, that either in quality of 
Conſul he ſhould undertake the defence of his fel- 


bow. citizens, or, as General, not defert the inte- 


reſt of his ſoldiers. But Servilius, who was na- 
turally timorous and averſe to ſtrife, durſt not de- 
clare openly againſt the whole body of Patricians; 
and by endeavouring to manage both parties, he 
difobhged both, Þ tier ko ou the hatred of the 
one, and the contempt of the other.. 
How low he was ſunk in the flv U U 
people moſt remarkably appeared when the time 
came to conſecrate a temple which had been e- 
rected to Mercury, The conſecrator was to have 


conſiderable powers and privileges. He was to 
be the Head and Founder of a ſociety of Mer- . 


chants in Rome; to have the charge of furniſhing 
the city with proviſions, and to inſpect them; 
and he was to have all the hanours, and perform 


Mercury was thought by the Pagans to be the God of 


all 


Commerce, whence Cicero calls Merchants Mercuriales. 
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#5; they urged upon him the promiſes he had 
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Year-of all the functions of a Pontifex Maximus within 
Sent the verge of this temple. Appius and Servitius 
a we ſtanding in competition far this office, the Se. 
dred/nine- nate were unwilling to decide any thing in the 
ty four. matter, and therefore referred it wholly to the 
F.freemh people. This would ſome time ago have been 
— in effect to decree in Serviliuss favour; but at 

e preſent the people were ſo much diſſatisfied with 
both their Conſuls, that they would not beſtow 
the honour in queſtion upon either of them; 
they choſe one M. Lætorius, who was only a cen- 
turion, to perform the conſecration. Hereupon 
the two, Magiſtrates, equally enraged, Joined with 
the Senate in putting the laws in execution a- 
gainſt. the debtors with the utmoſt rigour; a vain 


effort of revenge; for the multitude paid no re- 


gard to their authority. When any Plebeian was 
proſecuted for debt, the populace came in crowds 

into court, and made ſuch a noiſe, that the ſen- 
tence, pronounced by the Judges, could not be 
heard. The debtors no longer endeavoured to 
appeaſe their creditors and mollify the Senate by 
e entreaties, they inſulted both; and inſtead of the 
Plebeians, the Patricians were now in danger of 


_ impriſonment and-ſlavery. N othing prevailed in 
EIS tuple; and eee * 0 
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6 L Thepeple refuſe to obey the — of bay, 


new Confuls (A. Virginius and T. Veturius,) 40 
Ii themſelves for a war againſt the Sabines, . 


qui, and Volſei. Manius Valerius, a brother of 
Poplicola, is created Difator. F. II. Valerius 


prevails: with the people to ſerve," ly promiſing 
' them full ſatisfaction in ration 10 their com- 
Plaints when the war ſhall be over, and by fuſ- 
pending in the mean time all proſecutions-for debt. 
Tree armies are raiſed, to be command by the 
. | Diftator and the two Conſuls.' The enemy ane de- 
feated on all fides. F. III. The Dif#ater ut his 
return home demands of the Senate to diſtbhurge bis 
. engagements 10 the debtors. "His demand im feel. 
ed. He excuſes 3 to quay People and reſęn 
the See 11 n SOT: _ 


Urach adit rl 1 

81. \UCH BIT is wet 

Virginius and T. Veturius, men of little 
Readineſs took poſſeſſion of the Conſulate. The 
moſt conſiderable of the diſcontented Plebriats 
held private aſſemblies. by night to conſult the 
proper, meaſures for a redreſs of their grievances, 
and for preventing their being drawn by ſurprize 
into any thing diſadvantageous to them, when 


they ſhould be called together in legal Comitia. © 


Notice being brought to the Conſals of theſe {e- 
cret meetings, they inform the Senate of them, 
ſubmitting it to the wiſdom f that venerable 
body 0 preſcribe a remedy for the growing evilʒ 


a de- 
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- Year of 4 deference that was by no means agreeable to 
RON the Conſcript Fathers, who ſaw;through the poli. 
Bef. J. C. cy of their Magiſtrates, that were unwilling to 
del nine- dra the odium of puniſhing the offenders upon 
ty-three. themſelyves. The Senate having ſeverely reprov- 

Sixteenth ed them for their timid. conduct, ordered them 
Conlol- immediately to raiſe an army in legal form, for a 
Liry,B.z. war Which threatened the Republick. It ſeems 
£259: the Kabinen, encouraged by the inteſtine broils at 
Rome, had owns, and they. had engaged the 

Raman colony of Mauulia to enter with them into 

a league confirmed by oaths. The Conſuls ac- 
cording to their inſtructions ſummoned the tribes, 


but it was to no purpoſe, the people being obſti- 


nately determined not to liſt. themſelves till ſuch - 


time as all debts ſhould be aboliſhed. #Frrymiu; 

and Veturius finding that no- body regarded their 
ſummons, laid all che blame of the diſobedience 

upon the Senate. They even accuſed the Pathers 

to the Fathers themſelves, and they added, Let 

thoſe of you'uwho are the boldeſt toithin doors at mak- 
dug ever actes, mow fe their beads without 
© dovts, aud face the fury of the multitude. You will 
91h then fee whether it be to our want of couruge, or ls 
your falſe meaſures, that the untrattableneſs of the 
people is owing, Theſe words {6 provoked the 
en 00 younger Senators, that, leaving their ſeats, they 
ſumounded che Conſuls, called them cowards, and 
bid them eome down from their thrones and diſ- 
eharge themſelves of ive ya that Was 900 hea 


— — — 


vy for their enk nes. 11 enen | 
After ſome dne Pet in theſe tue re- 
ran che Conſuls returned once more to the 


Forum, 
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Forum, guarded by a good number of che Sena⸗ 
tors, to add the more weight to their authority. 
They aſcended their tribunal, and called upon 


one of the moſt factious by name to come and be har 


enrolled. © The man did not anſwer ; and his fi- 
lence being taken for diſobedience, he was in- 
ſtantly ſeized : but the populace quite furious, 


tore him out of the lictors hands; and the Con- 
ſuls experienced on this occaſion how little re. 


ſpect is paid to Majeſty without ſtrength; they 
had enough to do to defend the pg og 
attended them, from blows. © © 

While the people were thus enge 
the Senate, the Senate againſt the people, and 
the Conſuls regarded by neither people nor Se- 
nate, Envoys came from the Latines and Craſta- 
mini (allies of Rome) complaining of the hoſtili- 
ties of the Aqui and Sabines; and an Embaſly 
from the Volſci arrived at the fame time, demand- 
ing reſtitution of the lands conquered by the Ro- 
mant from them. Upon this new alarm the Se- 


nate aſſembled extraordinarily. Titus Lartins, 


that venerable Senator, who had been formerly 
Dictator, gave his opinion firſt. He ſaid, That 


the only way 10 put an end to theſe alarms from a. 


broad, was to eftablifh peace at home, and he pro- 


poſed, that the aſſembly might meer again the 
next day to deliberate about the methods netefſa- 


ry to procure that happineſs. That in the mean 


time the Valſcran Ambaſſadors ſhould' be anfwer- 


ed, That it was not confitent with the honour of the 
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Mai Fliſtafy, Bock II. 
be given. them, chat Rome would never leave then 
* ta the inſults af their ee, | i buy advice 
G Was, approved and followed. 

„The next day the Senate ſat . The Con- 
fal Virginius. {poke firſt, and propoſed a medium 
between, the. ſeverity of Appius and the general 
releaſe of dehts. He was for having thoſe ſaldi- 
4. ers, cho had fought ſo ſucceſsfully the laſt year, 
, Protected by the Senate againſt their creditors ; 


but. for i the other debtors to thę ſeverity 


of the law. xs tis 03 ob. O bott 1: 
_ Lartius ſtood up next and ſaid, That he ſaw, 


into two Cities: That one was full of nothing 
but riches and pride, and the other of miſery and 
rebellion: That there was no appearance in ei- 
ther of juſtice or of honour, or even of common 
decency; that the haughtineſs of the great was no 
leſs odious than the diſobedience of the lower 


ſort; that he could not but foreſce, the extreme 
poverty of the people would always keep up diſ- 


ſenſion; and that he did not think it poſſible to 
reſtore peace and union between the tyre orders, 
by any een than a n. e of 
the, debts... K WO HEH 

APPS, when it came ro hig dg — 
equally agaigſt both, theſe propoſals: He affirm- 
ed, Tln d the frequent mutinies among the peo- 
ple did not proceed ſo much from their want, as 
from an unbridled licentiouſneſs, which ſeditious 


men were pleaſed to call by the name af liberty; 


and — As: abuſe; which they made of the Lex 


| ys 265 Aber Viglatey Said be, rr 


with abundance of grief, Rome ſplit as it were 
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midable, would be very improperly placed in the 


- SQ, Ws, ww 5 YO. T5” a9 we 


of age, brother to the famous Poplicala. This 
nomination was indeed contrary. to law, which re- 


out of ſuch as had been, or were actually Conſuls 
but as no perſon was judged ſo proper for that 


a A Þ WL 


the Senate overlook rules. 
Vox. I. es + > 6. I 


« the Conſuls with impunity, becauſe they know Year of 


ROME 


« they can appeal from the condemnation of their CCLIX. 


« crime to the very accomplices-of it: And hat ele — 


« order can we ever hope to eſtabliſh in a State, dred nine- 


« where the decrees of the Magiſtrates are ſubject ihres. 


« to the reviſal and judgment of a rabble guided goon” 


« wholly by their fury and caprice ? Let us cres; 2 5 
« ate a Dictator, whoſe judgments are without 
« appeal; and then we need not fear, that even 

the moſt daring of the Plebeians will be fo ins. 

« ſolent as to repulſe the lictors of a Magiſtrate, 

« who has the en diſpoſal of their lives 

and fortunes.“ 

The younger Senators, and thoſe eſpecially D. Hal. p. 
whoſe intereſt was concerned in the abolition of 

the debts, declared for Appius's opinion; and 

were even for conferring the Dictatorſhip upon 

him: They ſaid, that a ſupreme Magiſtrate of Livy,B. a. 
his firmneſs and intrepidity was abſolutely neceſ- © 3* 
fary to reduce the people to their duty. But the 

more. experienced and the more moderate of the 

Senate thought the Dictatorial power, always for- 


hands of a man naturally ſevere and inflexible. 
By their advice one of the Conſuls named to that 
office Manius Valerius, a man of above 70 years 


quired that the Dictator ſnould always be choſen 


ſtation at this time, the neceſſity of che N 
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The Roman Hiſtory, Book Il 
Yor of $. Il. VALERIUS, Plebeian in his inclination, 
CLIX. named, for General of the Horſe, Quintius Servi- 
Bet. JC: Ius, the brother of the laſt year's Conſul, and who 

dred nine · thought, as the Dictator himſelf did, that there 
e. was a great deal of juſtice in the people's com- 
S-xieenth Plaints. Then having convened a general aſ- 
o. ſembly of the Citizens, he told them, That they 
D. Hal. B. need not have any apprehenſions, that either their 
. 5. 371. liberty, or the Lex Valeria, which was its chief 
ſupport, would be in danger under a Dictator of 
the family of Valerius Poplicola. That he did not 
aſcend his tribunal to cheat them with falſe pro- 
miſes ; that indeed there was a neceſſity of their 
marching againſt the enemies who were advan- 
cing towards Rome; but that he would engage in 
his own name, and on the part of the Senate, to 
give them full ſatisfaction, with relation to their 
complaints, at their return from the campaign: 
He added, And in the mean while, by the ſove- 
reign authority with which I am inveſted, I de- 
„ care your perſons, your lands, and your goods, 
to be perfectly free: I ſuſpend the effect of all 
obligations that might be made uſe of to give 
you trouble. Come and aſſiſt us to conquer 

* * new lands from our enemies for your uſe.” 

p. 35 This ſpeech filled the people with hopes and 


with comfort. Every body took arms with plea- 


ure, and ten legions were raiſed compleat; three 


were given to each Conſul, and the Dictator re- 


ſervtd four to himſelf. The Romans marched a- 


gainſt the enemy on different ſides. The Dicta- 
tor gained a notable victory over the Sabines, laid 
waſte their country, and enriched his ſoldiers with 
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ſpoil : The Conſul Veturius routed the Volſci, after 
which he took their camp, and then Velitræ, into 
which place he entered ſword in hand in purſuit 
of the vanquiſhed : And A. Virginius, the other 
Conſul, obtained over the Ægqui a victory, which, 
by reaſon of their haſty flight, was without much 
bloodſhed. Except the victory at Regillus, the 
Romans had never gained a more important one 
than that of the Dictator over the Sabines. Ac- 
cordingly he was decreed a triumph by both Se- 
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nate and People; and as a further mark of diſ- 
tinction, they allotted him an honourable place 


in the Circus, at the celebration of the publick 
games, and appointed that a curule chair ſhould 
always be placed there for him; and this honour 
they made hereditary in his family. | 

$. III. THE Senate apprehending that the 


ſoldiers at their return would challenge of the 


Dictator the execution of his promiſe, deſired him 
and the two Conſuls to detain them till under 
their enſigns, upon pretence that the war was not 
quite finiſhed. The two Conſuls obeyed ; but 
the Dictator, whoſe authority was independent of 
the Senate, diſbanded his army. He declared his 
ſoldiers tree of the * oath they took when they 


8 Hal. B. 
6. p. 373+ 


liſted = 


* The giving hamilton which was called Sacramen- 
tum, was, properly ſpeaking, the legal method of forming the 
Roman Armies. After the ſoldiers had been choſen out of 
each. tribe, in the manner elſewhere deſcribed, this oath was 
adminiſtered to them. The ceremony was this. The Tri- 
bunes of each Legion aſſembled the body they commanded. 
Then one ſoldier in a Legion ſwore, in the name of all the reſt, 


to ww. the Commanders of the Roman army. After this, e- 
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added to the former. By virtue of this engagement, rebels 
and deſerters were puniſhed with death, and no appeal ad- 
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liſted themſelves; and as a new proof of his af. 


fection to the Plebeians, he choſe out of that order 
four hundred of the moſt conſiderable, whom he 
brought into that of the Knights. He then went 
to the Senate, and demanded chat a decree ſhould 
be paſs'd for the abolition of the debts, purſuant 
to the promiſe he had made the people: The old- 

eſt Senators and the beſt men, excepting only Ab- 

pius, were for conſenting to this demand. But the 
faction of the rich got the better, being ſupported 
by the young Senators, who thought that no- 
thing could be done for the relief of the people, 
but to the diminution of the Senate's authority, 
There were even ſeveral who, prefuming upon 
the Dictator's mildneſs of temper, reproached 


him, that he ſought by the vileſt methods the ap 


very ſoldier came, and ſingly engaged to perform what had 
been ſworn, This cuſtom continued till the 5 38. year of 


Rome ; and then another oath, called by Livy, B. 22. Juf- 


Jurandum, (of which we ſhall ſpeak in its proper place) was 


"mitted. There was likewiſe another way of enliſting men, 
which was called Conjuratio. It took place, in caſe of un- 
foreſeen commotions, and the ſudden irruptions of an enemy. 
Then, that no time might be loſt in raiſing the neceſſary ſuc- 
cours, the ſoldiers were excuſed the formalities uſually obſcrv- 


ed in enrolling them. The General only went up to the Ca- 
_pitol, and there erected two Standards; one red, for the foot; 


and the other blue, for the horſe. After which, he pro- 
nounced theſe words, with a loud voice : Let theſe who love the 


Safety of the Republick, make haſte and follow me. A third way 


of enrolling or enlifting men, then in uſe, was this, The 


Conſuls committed it to the care of choſen perſons, to raiſe 
troops in different places, as the Republick had occaſion for 
hems and this was called Fus C. & R. 
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; ye of a baſe populace. Not only his demand 


rejected, but he was made to underſtand, 


| wi K his dictatorial dignity had not ſet him a- 


bove the laws, the Senate would call him to an 
account for diſbanding his army, as an action 
contrary to the military laws, while the enemies 
of the Republick were ſtill in arms. 

. The.venerable old man anſwered, 1 plan 

« perceive. that Iam not agreeable to you: 1 
« am, accuſed of being too popular; may the 
« Gods grant that all the defenders of the Ro- 
« man people, who ſhall riſe hereafter, may be 
6 ag moderate as I am! But expect not that I 
& will deceive my Fellow-Citizens, who took 

* up arms upon my. promiſe, and who at the 


« price of their blood have triumphed over your 


* enemies. A foreign war, and our domeſtick 
« feuds, were the occaſion. of the.Republick's 


« honouring me with, the Dictatorſhip- We 


& « now have peace abroad, and I am, hindered 
from eſtabliſhing it at home; thus my. office 
« being grown uſeleſs, I am reſolved to hold it 
no longer. I- had rather behold: the ſedition 
6 as a Private perſon, than with the title of Die- 
* tator. Concluding with theſe words, he ſqeft 


the gemite abruptly and cen an Aſſembly 


of the People. 
When the Aſſembly was formed, he appeared 


in it with all the enſigns of his dignity; he firſt 
returned the people thanks for the readineſs with 


which upon his orders they had taken arms, and 
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then he highly praiſed the valour they had ſhewn P. Hal B. 


in eren action of the war, againſt the enemies of 6 P- 3749 
the 
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Year of the Commonwealth. „Fou, ſaid he, like good 
— 3-6 Citizens, have performed your duty. It were 


Bef. J. C. © now my turn to 5 myſelf of the promiſe J 


5 Arne nun” made you; but action more powerful than 
ty- three. « the authority of the Dictator himſelf, hinders 
Sixte-ath the effect of my ſincere intentions. I am pub. 
Conſul- © lickly called an enemy to the Senatez my con- 
tip. 4 duct is cenſured; it is imputed to me as a 
&« crime, that I left you the ſpoils of our ene- 
« mies, and above all, that I abſolved you from 
< the military oath, I know after what manner, 
in the vigour of my life, I ſhould have an- 
te fwered ſuch injuries; but they deſpiſe an old 
* man of above threeſcore and ten; and as I am 
© now paſt either revenging myſelf, or doing 
« juſtice to you, I freely reſign a dignity. in 
ce which I can do you no ſervice. If any one of 
* my Fellow-Citizens condemns me for the non- 
te performante of my word, I willingly put my 
& ſmall remains of life into his hands; be may 
e deptive me of it, if he pleaſes; I ſhall neither 
e murmur nor oppoſe.” 
The Multitude heard this diſcourſe with re- 
& and veneration for the man, and they con- 
him to his houſe with as many praiſes as 


if he had pronounced the abolition ef the debts, 
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C HAP. VII. 


$. I. The diſcontent among the people augments, 
_ The Conſuls, to give the mutineers a diveron, 
lead their two armies, which they had not yet qif- - ... 


banded, again into the field. The ſoldiers deſert 
their Generals, and, by the advice of Sicinnius 


Bellutus, retire to 4 hill three miles from Rome. 
F. II. The Senate diſpatch a deputation to them to 


perſuade them to return; but in vain. Poſthu- 


mius Cominius, and Spurius Caſſius, are cboſen 
Conſuls. Warm debates in the Senate. A ſecond 
 deputation is ſent to the mutineers in ſpite of the 
remonſtrances of Appius Claudius. F. III. The 
. artful management of Sicinnius Bellutus, and Ju- 
nius Brutus, the two heads of the ſedition, in 
their conference with the Deputies. F. IV. Me- 
nenius Agrippa, by his famous apologue, over- 


comes the obſtinacy of the mutineers ;, but when 


they are juſt ready to go back to the city, Brutus 
Puts a ſtop to their march till the Senate have a- 
Freed 10 tbe creation of ſome new officers, choſen 
out of the Plebeians, to be the future protefors 
of the people. Theſe officers are ſtiled TRIBuxES 


OF THE Prorrx. 


ꝙaAa a4 taken 


5. I. A ND now the Plebrian Ange wig Year of | 

| their whole indignation. againſt the S 1 
nana; e eee They Bt. Is. | 
held aſſemblies, not by night, but in open day, dad nine- | 
and ſeemed determined to keep no longer any e. Li 


The Conſuls, who ftill held their $.,.,..un 


Conſul- 


mp. 
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Vear of taken to them, never to quit their enſigus without 
Sci Leave, led them by the Senate's advice out of the 
Bef. J. C. city under pretence of apprehending a new war 
as, from the Aqui and Sabines. The ſoldiers, per- 
ty-two. ceiving the artifice, had no ſooner entered the 


Seventeenth field, but the moſt furious were for murdering 
Conful- the Conſuls, in order to free themſelves and their 
Livy, B.z. fellows at once from the oath that bound them: 
83 But the more ſober having repreſented ta thoſe 
madmen how uſeleſs, with regard to their pur- 
poſe, ſuch a crime woyld be, they, by the advice 
of one Sicinnius, took another method. They 
ſnatched up the enſigns, which they. had ſworn 
not to deſert, and marched away with them. The 
legions inſtantly, forſaking their officers *, fol- 
lowed ; and all retired to a hill, (afterwards cal- 


led, Mons Sacer ) three miles from Rome, near the 


Dion. Hal. gives us the reaſon why the legions fo readily 
Followed their enſigns. Ihe Romans, ſays he, when they are 
jn the field, reſpect nothing mare than their enfigns and ſtan- 
dards. They are to them as ſo many Deities. They ſwear 
by ttejr mil tary enſigns, and pay them a fort of religious 
worſhip. On certain feſtivals, they crown them with flowers, 
P perfume them. Aguilæ certe, ac figna illa pulverulenta, 
& cuſtodiit horrida, inunguntur etiam 415 diehus. Utinampue 
Zicere poſemus quit primus inſtituiſſet Plig, B. 13. This 
ouſtom is alſo atteſled by an inſcription on an ancient mar- 
ble; which runs thus, Cox oN. INLATE. SIA QUE 
UncTa. Animated by this ſuperſtitious prejudice, the ſol- 
ders braved the greateſt dangers, and deſpiſed death-itſelf, to 
' ſecure theſe pretious pledges from being taken by the enemy. 
It often was treated as a capital crime, a-man's ſuffering his 
ſtandard to be taken from him: Hiſtory gives us ſeveral in- 
ſtances of thoſe who were condemned to be whipped,. and to 
Joſe their head*, for having loſt the W 1 ro ta 
2 85 care. C. & R. 


— * * K | river 


river a Here they 5 and here they Year of 
continued quiet, obſerving an exact diſcipline, Ca. * 
and attempting no ſort of violence whatever. Rb 
$ II. A DESER TION: ſo general, and dred nine- 
| hich looked like the beginning of a civil war, I. We. 
gave great uneaſineſs to the Senate. They im- Soeren 
mediately ſet guards at the gates of the city, as Frags y 
well for its ſecurity, as to hinder any more of the O. Hal. r. 
Plebeians, from joining the mal-contentz. But. 
notwithſtanding this precaution, thoſe who were 
burthened with debts, and even many others, 
who, without being in debt, were diſcontented, 
eſcaped to the mutineers; and Rome ſaw at her 9 
gates a very formidable army of her on citizens, : 


ready to turn their arms. againſt. tholc mas re- 
mained in the cit. 
The Patricians 3 divided ans 
into ſeveral bodies, to be differently, employ'd:: 
Some at the head of their clients, and of ſuch 
Plebeians as would not take part in the Seceſſion, 
ſecured the moſt adyanced poſts; others intrench- 
ed themſelves at the entrance of the city; che old 
men undertgok the defence of the walls; and all 
appeared equally vigourous and reſolute. 
After theſe precautions, the Senate diſpatched 
a deputation to the ma contents, to. offer them 
a general pardon, and exhort them (@ return into p. 37. 
the city. But this ſtep, taken before the ſwell 
of paſſion had ſubſided, produced nothing but a 
contemptuous and menacing anſwer from the Se- 
ceders, That the Patricians /ſbould-quickly find what 
enemies they: had 10 deal with; which augmented 
| => Repos oonſjernation.and . mon 
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Year of The two Conſuls, whoſe Magiſtracy was expir- 
ROME ing, appointed an aſſembly for the election of 
Bef. }: C. their ſucceſſors; no- body preſented himſelf candi- 
dred nine- date for that dignity) ſeveral even refuſed it. At 
eo. length Poſthumius Cominius, and Spurius Caſſius Viſ- 
Seventeenth Cellinus,, both conſular perſons, were conſtrained 
= to accept It; and the Senate pitched upon them, 
becauſe they were equally: agreeable to the No- 
dles and Plebeians, and becauſe Caſſius eſpecially 

had always behaved himſelf very prudently be- 

tween the two parties. 

The new Conſuls began their e 

with aſſembling the Senate to conſider of the beſt 

and moſt ſpeedy enn of —_— "Ne and 

union in the State. 

D. Hal. Menenius 4 a conf e and emi- 

e leg. nent for integrity of manners, being the firſt 
e to give his opinion, declared, that 

he thought it adviſeable to diſpatch a ne depu- 

en to the mal-qontens, and to give the De- 
puties full power to put an end to this ugly af- 

fair, upon whatever conditions they ſhould find 
neceſſary for the good of the Republick. Some 
of the Fathers objected, that it would be a dero- 
gation to the majeſty of the Senate, to ſend a 
ſecond deputation to rebels, who had given fuch 
an unworthy reception to their firſt: But Mene- 
mins anſwered, that this was no time to inſiſt up- 

on à yam punctilio; that the preſervation of the 
Republick, and even neceſſity, to which the 
Gods themſelves were ſubmitted, obliged the Se- 

nate to court the people. That Rome, the terror 
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her own citizens; that indeed they had 'as 1 yet 


committed no act of hoſtility, but that for this | 


very reaſon the Senate ought to be the more care- Bet 


ful to prevent a war, which, whatever ſhould be d 


the ſucceſs of it, could not but be fatal to the 
N 
He added, that the Sabines, the Volſci, the 
gui, and the Hernici, all irreconcileable enemies 
of the Roman name, would already have joined 
the rebels, if they had not perhaps thought it 
more proper to let the Romans weaken and de- 
— themſelves by their own diviſions. That 
o great aſſiſtance was to be expected from the 
Allies of the Republick ; that as for the nations 
of Campania and Hetruria, they were always go- 
verned by events, and their faith was to be ſuſ- 


pected; that even the Latines were not much 


more to be depended on, a people jealous of 
the ſuperiority of Rome, and even fond of novel- 
Thar the Patricians deceived themſelves, if 


they hoped; merely wich che help 6f their" cli 


ents and faves, to withſtand a combination of fb | 


many foreign and domeſtick enemies. 


* «© 


M. Valerius, (the late Dictator) whoſe mind 


was embittered againſt the Senate, added to what 
Menenius had ſaid, that there was reaſon to ap- 
prehend the mal-contents would renounce. — 
country, and think of ſettling elſewhere: 

Rome would become a deſert; and — 
by continuing inflexible, loſe its chief ſtrength. 
That, if they had followed his advice during his 
Dictatorſnip, they might by the abolition of the 
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* 75 the two orders in the ſtate; but muſt not ima- 
ECLX. gine that the people, Who had ſo often been 
e be cheated by the falſe promiſes of the Senate, 
ered nine- Would now be ſatisfied with that abolition, That 
ty-rw9- he feared the ill treatment they had received 
Serenteentk would incite them to demand ſecurities for the 
— future enjoyment of their rights and liberties. 
+ That the creation of a Dictator, a modern inven- 
tion of the Senate's, entirely defeated the purpoſe 

of the Lex Valeria, the People's refuge, and the 
guardian of their liberty. That it could not be 

denied, but many of the Plebeiaus had been de- 

ſpoiled. of their lands by the exorbitant intereſts 

exacted from them for money lent by certain rich 

uſurers; and thoſe. poor wretches thrown into 

chains and ſlavery, as ſo many criminals: That 

indeed the more equitable among the Patricians 

had no ſhare in theſe tyrannical proceedings, but 

only ſome haughty ſpirits, who aimed at an Oli- 

garchy, and had formed themſelves into a fac- 

tion; at the head of which was Appius Claudius, 

: the. moſt declared enemy. of the people, and who 
was always endeavouring to perplex and embroil 
te publick affairs. And he concluded with ſe- 

| conding the, motion of Menexixs for ſending 3 

new dep n to the Seceders. 

Appius, when it was . roſe 


Þ . 
£6 ts up, and addreſſing, himſelf to . Valin, faid, 
e you had confined. yourſelf. barely to give 
, your opinion upon the affair in queſtion, with- 
- out. falling upon me ſo unjuſtly, you had not 
+, expoſed yourlelf to hear truths, which may nat 


| be very agreeable to yon. But before 2 
i L „them 


—— . 
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« them to this Aſſembly, it is fit I ſhould anſwer Year of 
« your calummes. Tell me, Valerius, Where IS 
« are the Romans whom I have proſecuted with Bef. k 0. 


« the rigour of juſtice, to oblige them to pay 
« me what they owe me? Name the Citizens 
„hom Ihave kept in chains; go ſearch among 
« the crowd of mal- contents, and ſee whether 
« there be one man who will ſay, he left the City 2 
out of fear of being impriſoned by me. Eve- 
« ry body knows that J have uſed my debtors 
like my cliengs and friends; that without con- 
« ſidering the old debts, I have aſſiſted them 
« anew in their neceſſities; and that, as much as 
&« in me lay, the Citizens were always free. Not 
<« that I propoſe my conduct as a rule for others 
« I will always contend for the authority of the 
e laws in favour of thoſe who have recourſe to 
« them, I am even convinced, that, with re 

<« to certain debtors who ſpend their lives in 
“ jdleneſs and debauchery,” it is as reaſonable to 
make them pay, as it is noble and generous to 
forgive poor Citizens who are peaceable and 
« laborious, but whoſe misfortunes have redu- 
<« ced them to extream want: ſuch has been my 
4 conduct, and ſuch are the imperious maxim: 
e with which I am charged. But, it ſeems, I 
<« have declared myſelf a favourer of the great, 
« and it is by my counſels that they have poſ- 
c ſefſed themſelves: of the Government. — This 
crime, (turning toward the chief of the Senate) 
< am guilty of in common with. you. The Go- 
vernment belongs to you, and you are too wiſe 
* to NOOR up to an unbridled -rabble, to chat 
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Book I. 
© furious beaſt which hearkens only to its flat- 
« terers, its ſlaves; ſlaves that often become its 
« Tyrants: And this is what we ought to appre- 
— bend from M. Valerius; who, tho? all the cre- 


dit he has in the Republick be owing to the 


OE e with which we have honoured him, 


“ makes uſe of it now to ruin our laws, change 
« the form of our government, and, by his 
« mean condeſcenſions, pave himſelf a way to 
< the tyranny. You have heard his own words, 
and muſt have obſerved, that, ꝓeing better in- 
« formed than we of the pernicious deſigns of 
< the rebels, he gives us notice to prepare for 
< new pretenſions: under colour of demanding 
< ſecurity for the liberty of the people, he ſeeks 
nothing but to deſtroy that of the Senate. 
_ « But, to come to the chief point, upon 


« which we meet this day : 1 ſay, that it is ſtri- 


< king at the very foundation of à State to 
« change its laws; and that it is impoſſible to 
< annul the contracts between private perſons, 
« without violating the publick faith, the bond 
< of ſociety, Will you now grant to a ſeditious 
% mob, who are ready to turn their arms againſt 
<« their Country, what you have often prudently 


'< refuſed to quiet Citizens, and to brave ſoldi- 


ers? Conſider that you can make no conceſſion 
< in this article of the debts, without opening 2 
« door at the ſame time to new pretenſions. Be- 
fore it be long, the Leaders of the ſedition, in 
< concert with M. Valerius, will want to be ad- 
-< mitted into the chief dignities of the State. 
. the tutelar Gods of Roms grant, that the 


— Govern- 
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Government do not at laſt fall wholly into the 
« hands of a baſe populace, that will puniſh you 
« for your weakneſs, and baniſh you yourſelves 
« from your Country 

« Endeavours are uſed to terrify you with the 
« arms of the Rebels: But, have you not their 
« wives and children in hoſtage? Will they, with 
open force, attack a City which incloſes all 
<« that they hold moſt dear? But I ſhall grant, 
te that they have no more regard to the ties of 
« Blood, than*to the laws of the Government: 
Have they the Generals, the Proviſions, the 
Money neceſſary to maintain themſelves in 
« ſuch an enterpriſe? What will become of 
them during winter, which is now approach- 
ing, without bread, without ſhelter, and with- 
out daring to ſtraggle for fear of falling into 
“ our hands? If they take refuge among our 
„ neighbours, will they not find the Govern- 
ment there, as well as at Rome, in the hands 
aof the great? Can rebels and run-aways ex- 

C pect to be placed in any other condition, than 
that of wretched ſlaves? Perhaps it is feared, 
that our neighbours and they will join their 
© forces and beſiege Rome; and that the City 
vill not have a ſufficient number of inhabi- 
<< tants for its defence; as if the ſtrength of the 
% Republick lay wholly in the rebels. But have 
you not amongſt the Patricians a flouriſhing 
“youth, and full of courage? Our clients, who 
are the ſoundeſt part of the Pledeian body, 
are they not, like us, immoveably faithful to 
= "the intereſt of the cammonwealth ? It appear- 
| « ed 
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ed by the laſt numbering of the people, thar 
c we had no leſs than 1 30000 mers fit to bear 
<« arms; there is ſcarce the ſeventh part of theſe 
<« among the mal- contents. But, if occaſion be, 
«let us arm our ſlaves, let us make of them a 


<« new people; theſe we ſhall find obedient. In 
<« our-fervice, and from our example, they have 
c learnt the diſcipline of war. How courageouſly 

85 will they fight, if liberty is to be the reward of 
« their valour? If all theſe helps do not ſeem ſuf. 

« ficient, Tecall your colonies: - Nay, rather than 

ſubmit to receive lam from the rebels, grant 
« the Latines tlie rights of Citizens of Rome, 


« which they have ſo long ſued for: You will 


& then ſee them immediately run to your aſſiſt- 


« ance; and you will want neither ſoldiers nor 


Citizens. To reduce my opinion to a few 


« words,-I think we ought not to ſend Depu- 


& ties to the rebels, nor do any thing that can 


« ſhew the leaſt fear or uneaſineſs. If they re- 


& turn to their duty, we ought to uſe them 


D. Hal. p. 
291. 


« gently; but, if they perſiſt in their mol, fall 
upon them ſword in hand.” . 

This advice was approved, tho? for different 
reaſons; by the faction of the rich, and by all the 
young Senators. On the ather hand. the two 
Conſuls, favourers of the people, and the old 
men, naturally timorous, maintained, that Civil 
War was the greateſt calamity that could befal a 


State: The fame was-urged; by ſuch of the Se- 


nate as regarded only the preſervation of the pub- 
Hck Bberty, and who doubred whether ſome am. 
bitidus and nden man might: not ariſe 


5 > Wo even 


rr ee 
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even out of the body of the Senate, and by the (Year. of 


help of theſe diviſions make himſelf Jole. maſter Cc 1 


of the Government. But ſcarce were they ſo; Bef. I C. 


Four. nun- 


much as heard; the place was filled with clamour 1; — 
and threatenings. The youngeſt Senators, | in- ty-two. / 


ſolent upon account of their birth, and jealous of * 


the prerogatives of their rank, went even ſo far Fong | 
as to intimate to the Conſuls, that they ſuſpected : 
them. They put thoſe magiſtrates in mind, that 

being in the place of the Kings, it was their du- 

ty to maintain, againſt the inyaſions of the peo- 

ple, not only the regal authority, but that of 

the Senate ; and the more violent declared, that 

if the leaſt inſult were offered to the latter, they 

would take arms to preſerve to their order an au- 

thority Which they had rec eived from their an- 

ceſtors. | 

The Confuls, — "conferred. rogerher, 37 


termined to give theſe warm ſpirits time to cool; 


and for that purpoſe to put off the deciſion of 

this great affair to another day: But, before the 
Aſſembly broke up, in order to intimidate the 8 
young Senators, who had talked in ſo audacious p. Hal. 


a manner, they threatened them; that unleſs they P. 39*: 
behaved themſelves for the future with more mo- 
in ſo venerable an Aſſembly, means would 
be found to exclude them wholly from it, by fix- 
ing the age neceſſary for a Senator. As. this, 
Vor- I. 9d ba wallet bee ee 


* That thers:wa a biin age in after In WY 
is plain from the frequent uſe of Ætas Senatoria in Authors. 
Dis Caſſius poſitively limits it to five and twenty, which 
was the ſooneſt time any one could have diſcharged the 
1 | : Que 
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5 W bad not yet been ſettled, the young men, more 
ccLx. afraid of loſing their dignity than their point, 
e truckled to the menaces and power of the Con- 
| dred nine · ſuls, who at the ſame time made uſe of another 
ty-rwwo.  artifice againſt the older Senators who op 

 Sereareench. the abolition of the debts. They told them, they 
Confvl- could no longer bear this diviſion in the Senate; 
WO and that, if the Fathers did not enter into more 
unanimous meaſures, they would carry the affair 
before the People, to whom, as it related to war, 
they could not without mjuſtice refuſe the cogni- 
zance of it, according to what had been practiſed 

even under the Government of the Kings. 
Thoſe of the Senators, who had embraced - 
piuss opinion with moſt warmth, plainly ſaw by 
the turn which the Confuls gave to this affair, that 
it would ſlip from them, if they perſiſted in their 
firſt ſentiments. The fear of falling intothe peo- 
ple's hands ſtaggered them; and the tears and 
cries of the women and children who embraced 
their knees, and begged of them their fathers 
and huſbands, gained them over entirely; fo 


| Quattorlbip, ee 0 card was: Vet 
we meet with very many perſons promoted to this order with- 
out any conſideration had to their as it uſually hap- 

r been Antig.. p. 102. 
Pompey eſtabliſhed among the Bitbynians a law by which no 
one could become a Member of their Senate till he was thirty 
*  _ complete, It is probable that he followed the cuſtom of the 
Roman Republick in this regulation; and the more ſo, be- 
cauſe Pliny the younger tells us, in one of his letters to the 
Emperor Trajan, that the Bithynians made the Romans their 


Pattern, e dp Bra en War 
„ ; , 


K : * 
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Menenius Agrippa, and M. Valerius, all three in 
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that, the Senate being convened again, they de- Year of 


clared for coming to an agreement with the mal- GAL 5 


Contents. Appius remained almoſt alone in his op · ef, J. C. 


our hun- 


poſition. Addreſſing himſelf to the two Con- died nine- 

fuls, he ſaid,” I find, it will be to no purpoſe — 
< for me to offer any thing further upon this Seen 
matter; you ſeem reſolved to treat with the A 
< rebels upon their' own conditions; however, D Hal. p. 


you will give me leave to declare once more, 393: 


« that this ſhall never be with my conſent.” T 
« repeat it, that I think we cannot indeed have 


too much regard to the miſeries of thoſe debt 


<< ors who have continued faithful and obedient 
+ tothe government ; but I affirm, that all man- 
ner of negotiation with rebels is A fo 
long as they continue in arms.” 

As the Fathers had already taken their reſolu- 
tion, they gave no longer any heed to the oppo- 


ſition of this inflexible Senator; but named ten 


Commiſſioners to treat with the mal · contents; 
and choſe them out of thoſe of their own body 
who had always declared in favour of the people. 
At the head of this deputation were T. Lartius, 


P+ 39+» 
great eſteem, and of whom two had governed 
the Republick, in quality of Dictators: They ſet 


forward with their Collegues towards the camp. 


This great news got thĩther before them 1 the 
ſoldiers ran out in crow ds to receive them. | 
$. III. AMONG the Seceders was a certain Pl 
beian, named Lucius Junius and who, out of a 
ridiculous vanity, had aſſumed the ſurname f 


| rates, that he might have the greater reſem- 


+ lance 
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Tear of blance to the illuſtrious deliverer of his country 
ROME from the Targuins. Notuithſtanding this affect. 
Bef. J. C. tion, for which many of his companions laughed 


Four hun- 
-dred nine- At him, he was'a man of ſingular penetration and 


EE. foreſight, and wanted not the talents of ſpeaking 
"Seventeenth Teadily and to the purpoſe. He adviſed Sicinnius, 
tip. the Leader of the mutineers, to croſs the nego- 
tiation at firſt, and to ſtart new objections againſt 
a re- union, in order to find out what advantage 
they might get from it, and at what price the 
other party would purchaſe it. The Senate, 
« | ſaid'be, betray their fear: We are maſters, if 
„e know how to improve this opportunity: 
Let thoſe grave Senators deliver their errand; 
I undertake to anſwer them in the name of our 
* companions ; and I hope to do it in a manner 
<< that will not be ebe, to the common 

a 40 cauſe. 52 
Theſe two heads of the Seceſſion iis agreed 
upon the different parts they were to act, Sicinnius 
introduced the Deputies into the camp, who, 
when they had placed themſelves where they 
could be heard by the multitude, which flocked 
about them, were told, that they might give an 
D. Hal. B. account of their commiſſion. Manius Valerius then 
6. P. 395. ſaid, That he brought them joyful news; that 
the Senate had not only decreed an amneſty of all 
their paſt faults, but had impowered him and 
his Collegues to grant them all the favours that 
were compatible with the honour of the Patrici- 
an body; and that there was nothing now to hin- 


Seen from returning t to the city. To this he 
| added 
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added ſome preſſing exhortations to the Sereders, 


not to neglect the preſent favourable opportuni- — 


ty, which the Senate's great condeſcenſion and 
goodneſs gave them, of putting ane Fear 
to all their diſcontents. 

When Valerius had ended, Sicinnius vel 
to the audience, That, in affairs of importance, 
prudent men never came to a determination, 
upon hearing only what could be ſaid on one ſide 


of a queſtion: And he declared, That whoever 


was willing to anſwer Valerius, might ſpeak his 
objections without ſhame or fear, or reſerve ; 
the neceſlity of the caſe not admitting of cere- 
mony or human reſpects. . Nevertheleſs, a pro- 


found ſilence reigned in the aſſembly; the ſol- 
diers ſtood looking at one another, each expect- 


ing that ſome other would make himſelf advocate 
for the common cauſe. Then Brutus, purſuant 
to his agreement with Sieinnius, ſtepti forward, 
and, addreſſing himſelf to his comrades; ſaid * 
From this deep ſilence, fellow. ſoldiers, ons 
64 would imagine, you are ſtill awed by that ſer- 
5 vile fear in which the Patriciant and ydur cre- 

« ditors, kept you ſo long. Every man conſults 
the eyes of the reſt to diſcover, whether there 
« be more reſolution in others than he finds in 


„ himſelf; and not one of you has the courage 


* to ſpeak, in publick, that which is the conſtant 
ſubject of your private converſations Know 
e you not that you are free? This camp, theſe 

arms, have they not convinced you, that you 
<« are no longer under your Tyrants? Or, if 
65 _ enn this ſtep which the Se- 
| Bb 3 | nate 
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= betty you? Teſt Patriions; — 
* imperious, now ſend to court us; they no-lon. 


„ger make uſe either of proud commands, or 


ce of cruel threats; they invite us as their fellow. 


a © citizens to return into our common city; nay 


< ſome of our Sovercigns, you ſee; are ſo graci. 
6 ous as to come to our very camp, to offer us 
te a general pardon. Whence then can proceed 


b this ohſtinate Glence, after ſuch ſingular con- 


& deſcenſions? If you doubt the ſincerity of their 
* promuſes; if you fear, that, under the veil of 
« chains, why da you not ſpeak ?—Al filent ?— 
declare his thoughts freely to theſe ambaſſa- 
te dor, and to diſſemble nothing. rr: 
Than; turning to Valerius, Vou invite us to 


es harkg gn Rome; but you do not telt us up- 


Las if we were your ſubjects, and ſubjects in 
2 rabellion; but that is the point to be diſcuſſed. 


en what: terms we are to be there: Can Ple- 


V beiam poor; tho? free, think of being united 
*© with Patriciansſo rich, and ſo ambitious? And, 
4 ſhauld we agree to the conditions you have to 


aer, what fecurity will the Patricjans-give us 


ar the performance ? Thoſe haughty Patrici- 
&.: aff; who make it a merit among themſelves 


eto have deceived the people? You talk to us 
ef nothing but condefcenſion and forgiveneſs, 


Is it the People ar the Senate who are in fault? 
1 Which of the two orders was it, that firſt vio- 
. thoſe. laws: of 4 which ought to 

6 1 reign 


am. The\Roman Mir, 
nee 
4 Republick ? This is the queſtion. - 


« give me leave barely to relate a certain number 
6e of facts, far the truth of which I will appeal to 
«ng, other-but yourſelf and your Collegues. 
- * Our government was originally monarchick ; 

« werhad ſeyen Kings in ſucceſſion; and none of 

them ever did the people the leaſt wrong. 
« Tarquin himſelf, the laſt of thoſe princes, Fare 
6 quin, ſo odious ta the Senate and the Nobility, 
<« favour'd our intereſts. as much as he oppoſed 


. He loved the ſoldiers, he had an e- 


« ſteem for valour, he was always for rewarding 
« it; and every body knows, that having found 


« immenſe riches in Sueſſa, a town of the Volſci, 


„ which he had taken, he choſe rather to leave 


the booty to his army, 3 
< to himſelf; ſo that beſide the ſlaves, the hor- 


« ſes, the corn, and the houſhold,ſtuff, there re- 


« mained over ans above „ 
1 of ſaves. N 219 . 
* 9 9 to revenge your — 5 we 


« drove that Prince from Rome; nor were all his 
repeated ſolicitations, and rich offers ſufficient 
to move us, to forſake your intereſts and return 
<« to his obedience. We afterwards cut to pie 
ces the armies of Veii, and Targuinity, which 


< endeavoured to reſtore him to the -throne. 


The formidable power of Porſena, the famine 


< we underwent during a long ſiege, the fierce 
aſſaults, the. continual battles —Were all theſe, 


8 * üben was any thing capable of ſhaking 
Ag B 
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a the faith which we had given you? Thirty 


* Latine Cities united to reſtore the baniſhed 


King. What would you have done, if we 
« had then abandoned you, and Joined your ene- 
mies? We might have had any rewards from 
“ Tarquin, while the Senate and Nobles would 


„have been the victims of his reſentment. Who 


«, difperſed that dangerous combination? To 
* whom are you obliged for the defeat of the 
« Latines ? Is it not to this people? To them 
« you owe that very power which you have 
* ſince turned againft them.” What recompence 
<« have we had for the aſſiſtance we gave you ? 
* Is the condition of the Reman people one Jot 
c the better? Have you aſſociated them in your 
*© offices and dignities? Have our poor Citizens 
« found ſo much as the ſmalleſt relief in their 
6e neceſſities? No, our braveſt ſoldiers, oppreſ- 
< ſed with the weight of uſury, have been groan 

* in the chains of their mercileſs creditors, 

4 All thoſe fine promiſes of aboliſhing 1 in time 
<« of peace the debts which the extortions of the 
great had forced us to contract, What is be- 


| WY come of tbem? Searce was the war finiſhed, 


46 but you forgot both our ſervices, ks Four 


« oaths.” "With what deſign then do you come 


“ hither? Is it to ſeduce this people by the en- 
„ chantment of words ? The moſt ſolemn oaths 
4 have not ſtrength enough to bind your faith. 


e And after all, what would you get by a union 


effected by artifice, never free from mutual 


gc diſtruſt, and which muſt end at laſt in a Civil 


. e Let us on both ſides avoid ſuch heavy 


. 


8 , 


4 een to us our Wives and chil- 


« nativity, where we are loaded with chains ike Hef 
« ſo many ſlaves; or, at beſt, are only farmers dred 
« of our on inheritances, and conſtrained” to 
« cultivate them for the profit of Tyrants. So 

long as we have our fwords in our hands, we 
« ſhall be able to open ourſelves a way into more 
« fortunate Ulimares ; and where- ever the Gods 


« ſhall grant us to live in LIBER ry, nn 


« ſhall find ow Coutrry 2 

This bold diſcourſe renewed in * alembiy 
che melancholy remembrance of all thoſe miſe- 
ries whereof the people had ſo frequently com- 


plained; every man was eager to quote examples 


of the rigour of the Patricians; Lui had bolt 
their inheritances ; others had ſuffered'in the pri- 
ſons of their creditors ſeveral ſhewed the 155 
of the ſtlipes they bad received; and there was 


not one who, beſide the general cauſe, had not a 


particular ir injur: "to revenge. 
The venera le T. Lartius, "undertaking 0 an- 


ſwer Brutus, bega n with the article of the debrs. ; 


He ſaid, "that 0 ier men, who had fairly lent 


their money, from ekacting the repayment of i it, 


had been a thing impracticable; and that it was 
without example in any well regulatedStats, that 
the Magiſtrate ſhould: refuſe the aid of the laws to 


cuſtoms ſerved for à rule in the Government. 


That nevertheleſs, as the creditors had doubtleſs 


been cruel to their debtors, the Senate was willing 


to look into the neceſſities of the people, and to 


pro- 


« dren ; Tuffer us to depart from this land of tity 8 
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„ ch remedy, for: them by new regulations; 
—ůů— the fame 


Fenqutoanth 8982 — — — 


8 in the Plabeiam to extort, by farce of arms, an a. 
balition of the debts, when they might obtain it 
by fair means; and to camplaiu f the Senate as re- 

Fun hat they demapded, when they ought on- 

ly to complain of thoſewbe threw een, the 8 

n 0 1 the Senate's good intentions. 
ertius continuing his diſcourſe, was begin 
ning to: ſay. ſomething, of the raſhneſs of. their en- 
texpriſe, when Sicinnius, provoked at what he had 

iron out againſt. him and Brutus, and addreſ- 
ng hümſelf to his companions : © You now ſee, 
& 2% the haughty.ſpeech of this Patrician, what 
& you are to expect from his negotiation, and 
e hat treatment is preparing for you at Rome, 
«if the” Senate can once draw you into their 
power: And then, turning immediately to 
the Deputies : 1 5 Propoſe directly the conditions 
op are impowered to offer us; ot this inſtant 


* bear with you any longer.“ 15 
9. INV. THESE words were highly applauded 
| by. the multitude. But then Menanius, in the 
midit of their acclamatians, made a ſign to them, 
that he had ſomething ta ſay. His known cha- 
racter of integrity, and of being a friend to the 
people, eaſily gained him attention. Silence be- 

| mace ade. agate ** 


were 


4 


i" ve our camp, where we are Pt Raped * 


TS 7 'a IT oa Ob 


re 


Gods; if zhey failed in their promiſe. 108 7% 


wefe gies Fi only! is Joltihp do Year of- 

them the Senate's conduct, but alſo to inform . 

3 Senate had reſolved in their fü. Bef- 48 
That tbe Fathers, ſtudieus of the publick dred nite” 

mu had! carefully enquired into the catiſes of w.. 

the unhappy diviſions, and had found, that the ewe Tm 

ſeverity of the creditors is theis Körg Was the „ 

true ſource of them. That, in order to remedy ag 

theſe evils, they had' derermined 4 remiflion of 

all debts due from inſolvents; Hberty to all debt: 

ors; whether actually in arreſt, or in danger of 

being ſo, in conſequenee of any ſentence given 

againſt chem: And that as to debts which might 


| be contracted hereafter, a ne regulation ſhould 


be made by the People and che Senate in con- 
cert, and ſhould become an eſtabliſhed law: And 
that all che Commiſſionets/in/ the Aſſembly en- 


gaged their lives. to the people, and "devoted 
themſelves: and their children to the Gn 


This prudent Senator finding the minds of the 
people ſoftened by the promiſe he had made them; 


and defiring to extinguiſſij as much as poſſible; 


their 
vincing them, han ſubordination in the Slate tun 


jealouſy and hatred of the Senate,” by cons | 


neceſſary,” and that the highet orders of mes were as 


uſeful 40 tho lower, as the Tower to the higher; He, Liry, B. 2. 


to make this truth the more palpable” to them, 3* 
employed the famous apologue of a conpirucy of all 

wider pretente;- that this alone; without working, an. <0 
joyed the fruit of all their labours, Having applied 

ir to the people and the Senate, he deſired them 
"19355 | to 
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Four of to conſider, that. this auguſt body, like the ſto- 
COL. mach, convey'd i into the ſeveral members joined 
— ]. C. to it the ſame nouriſhment that it received itſelf, 
dred nine but much better prepared; and chat to it alone 
ty-two. they owed their life and ſtrength. He added, 
r Ceaſe then, Romans, unjuſtly to accuſe the Se. 
| * nate of having driven you from your Country, 
— 2 . and reduced you to the condition of indigent 
7 PF. „ vagabonds. The Fathers have never indeed 
\ done you any injury, nor have they any diſpo- 
< ſition to hurt you: Far otherwiſe; they call 

< to you, they intreat you to return; they have 

* opened to you the gates of Rome, and with o- 

14 pen arms are ready to receive you.” 

While Menenivs was ſpeaking, it was Nane 
that his words made a conſiderable impreſſion 
on the Seceders ; but when, in the cloſe of his 
diſcourſe, he fell to a pathetick bewailing the ca- 
lamities of his Country, the impending miſeries 
that threatened: all his fellow-citizens, ias well 
thoſe within the city, as thoſe without, the whole 
multitude; broke into tears; and they all cried out 

to him, as with one voice, to lead them back, 
without delay, to Rome. The artful Brutus, how- 

_ ever, put a ſtop to this ſudden motion. He told 
the people, that in truth they ou ght to be very 
dhankful for the favour ſhew'd 1 5 at preſent, 
in the abolition of the debts; but that he could 
> not forbear letting them know, he was very 
anxious about the future, much fearing, that the 
Senate would one day revenge themſelves for the 
yuſt conceſſions they had been forced to make, 
_ means were found to ſecure the vhs gas 
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ſo ambitious a body. 9d 

What better ſecurity, ſaid Menon, can you 
«. aſk, than what our laws and the conſtitution 
* of the Republick already afford ?” : Grant us, 
anſwered Brutus, © the privilege of creating an- 
4 nually, out of the body of the Plebeians, ſome 
« magiſtrates, who ſhall have no other power 


3 
ies dd the People again the enterprizes' of owe 
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but that of ſuccouring the Plebeians, when in- 


« juſtice or violence is done to them, and of de- 
« fending their rights both publick and private. 
« We deſire, we earneſtly intreat you not to re- 
« fuſe us this requeſt; but generouſly to add 
« this to the other favours which, of your-own 


« motion, you have already granted us. If you 


% came hither with a ſincere intention of peace, 


« you cannot reject ſo equitable, a propoſal” 


The people highly applauded this anſwer. On 


the other hand the Deputies, extremely ſurpriſed 


at the new demand, made by Brutus, retired a lit- 
tle apart from the aſſembly to confer together; 
but ſoon returned. Menenius then ſaid, That 
though he and his collegues had full powers to 


treat, "they did.not think it would become them ; 


to make uſe of thoſe powers in the preſent in- 
ſtance: That the thing aſked was very extraordi- 
nary, and what, he feared, might one day prove 
a ſource of much diſſenſion: That, nevertheleſs, 
the deputies would not oppoſe the people's re: 
queſt, and did not doubt but the Fathers would 
comply with it : That he himſelf with one part 
of his colleges would ſtay in the camp, while 
Var, with the LG would go and report the 
2 mat- 


=_. Gin ep. . 


Fer of Matter to the Senat; whoſe anfner. they woul 
IS E goubtleſs bring in a very ſhort time. 


: WE Theſe Commiſſioners repaired with all expe. 
ha” dition to Rome, and laid before the Senate the new 
KC pretenſions of the Seceders. Yalerius made himſelf 
— their advocate. Appius heard him with indigna- 
ſap... tion. He called the Gods to witneſs the innu- 
a moradle miſchiefs, which he pretended to fore- 
'* ſee from ſuch an innovation in the Government. 
| But the angry Senator could not prevail; the ma- 
JIJosrity being inclined to peace, a Sexatus-conſultur 
D. Hal. p. was paſſed to permit the creation of new Magi- 


— ſtrates, who were to be called Tuinuxzs OF THE 


. 
2 This Decree (which included mY the abolit 
| eee camp 
as the E af The Seceders (in purſuance 
of advice given by Menenius) ſent L. Junius 
Brutus with M. Decius and Spurius Tcilius to finiſh, 
in form, the accommodation with the Senate; 
which” was accordingly done by the miniſtry of 
the Feciales. Brutus and his Collegues returned 
the next day to the camp: And then was held an 
aſſembly by Curie; where they choſe, for the firſt 
* Tribunes of the People, (according to Dionyſius) 
L. Funins Brutus, and C. Sicinnins Bellutus, the 
Leaders in the Seceſſion, with whom they joined 
C. and P. e 2 Talus Rigs in ths 


+ e e Jetted the roth of Decemder, which 
| Gitinue ene der io de ihe day when theſe hakin . 
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that all buſineſs was finiſhed. But Brutus not yet 
content, having convened the people, adviſed 
them, to make a Law, (before they left the 
camp) declaring the perſons of their TRIBUNES 
ſacred. The motion was univerſally approved; 


He and his Collegues drew up the Law in writ- 
ing, and the Aſſembly paſs'd it. By this Law, 


whoever offered the leaſt violence to a Tribune, 
was declared accurſed; and his effects confiſca- 
ted to the Goddeſs Ceres: He might with impu- 
nity be ſlain without any previous form of pro- 
ceſs. And all the Romans were to engage them- 
ſelves by oath, and under the moſt dreadful im- 
precations, in their own name, and in that of 
their poſterity, never to repeal this law. The 
people, after theſe regulations, erected an altar 
to Jupiter the Terrible, upon the top of the hill 
where their camp ſtood, and when they had offer- 
ed ſacrifices to the God, and conſecrated the 
place of their retreat, they returned to Rome led 


nate, 


tered on their office. Livy ſays, that C. Bae = Lacius 


Albinus were the firſt Tribunes, and, that they choſe them- 
ſelves three Collegues, among whom Sicinnius Bellutus was 
one; and the ſame Hiſtorian adds, that, according to ſome 


Authors, there were but two Tribunes created upon the Men; 


Sacer. 
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